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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIR 

HE following information has been 
T communicated by a person of the 
greatest respectability, lately arrived 
from the Continent, Perhaps it may be 
acceptable to some of your readers. 
VERUS, 

“ It was on the 18th of October, of 
last year, when I had the first opportu- 
nity of seeing any French troops. ‘The 
corps of Prince Bernadotte was then on 
its march to Halle,. and passed the night 
(bivagua) in the vicinity of the town of 
——. I had often heard and read the 
French word bivauguer, or bivouaquer, 
without attaching any other idea to it, 
than that of a number of tents, watch- 
fires, and groups of soldiers waiting for 
the enemy ; but now I was enabled to 
undeceive myself. There. were at least 
thirty thousand men, occupying a Ger- 
man square mile, who dined and took up 
their quarters in the open air. No pre- 
parations whatever had been made for 
them, nor had they any baggage. ‘They 
made no requisitions during day-light, 
and we should have remained ignorant 
of their being so near us, had not Prince 
Bernadotte and his staff entered the 
town for the night. But when it grew 
dusk, we were alarmed with the general 
tumult of suldiers, rushing in on all sides, 
and taking away any provisions, cattle, 


ee 


wine, brandy, beer, &c. which they could ” 


Gud. Next they seized all the firewood, 
aud every piece of furniture that might 
serve in its stead; likewise all beds, bol- 
ters, Xc. to sleep upon, and whatever 
Was required for their horses. All this 
they carried off either themselves, or 
forced the poor inhabitants to carry it 
etter them, into the fields. What they 
did not actually use was destroyed. Tt 
will be readily iniagined that sdk violent 
Proceedings could not take place without 
Tce. ill-treatment ; many persons lost 
heir lives either from immediate ill usage, 
‘dete ensequence of the fright; those of 
ter description were the most nu- 
“rous, Nor was thatall. They 
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afterwards to search for money and va- 
luables. It is weil known that the French 
soldiers have a standing permission in an 
cnemy’s country, to take any provisions 
or any money they can get at: hence 
they have not the least idea that in plun- 
dering they commit an act of injustice. 
They rather consider it as part of their 
duty, and proceed in the most systematic 
manner, Each has his respective task 
allotted to him, Some carry provisions, 
others fuel and bedding; and others 
again look for hidden treasure, or plate, 
and jewels, In this latter art they are so 
expert, that the common people in the 
countries destroyed by these locusts, 
consider their skill in finding out what 
was carefully hidden, as the effect of sor- 
cery; and the better-informed classes 
suspect collusion andtreachery. But the 
French themselves are anxious to excul- 
pate persons thus wrongfully suspected, 
by alleging their own superior dexterity 
in plundering, which, trom long expert 
ence and practice, they have reduced to 
a system. 

*‘ Usuallya competent number of them 
unite, for the purpose of searching a 
house for hidden treasure. First of all 
they break open, from behind, all chests 
and half-chests of drawers, piano-tortes, 
trunks, &c. which not ouly saves time, 
but immediately lays open any secret 
drawers, that otherwise might have es- 
Gaped discovery. After which they ree 
pair to the cellars, where they rummage 
ull heaps of potatoes, apples, &c. and 
stores of any kind, If they be unsuc- 
cessful, they carefully look about whether 
there is any new wall in the cellar, behind 
which valuables might have been cov- 
cealed. If any partof the ground appeer 
uneven, it is dug up immediately ; but 
when that even is not the case, they as 
certain by the following experiment whee 
ther the ground or flooring of the cellar 
has recently been dug up. Thev cast 
water upon different places, and observe 
whether it be absorhed im one place 
quicker than in another; wherever that 
happens, they break up the ground. It 
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may easily be conceived that these labo- 
rious and tedious operations do not ex- 
‘clude those which are easier, such as 
searching granaries, barns, wells, heaps of 
manure, &c, and ripping up feather-beds. 
Indeed, so. very successtul are they in 
their infernal arts of systematic plunder, 
that no instance is known of their having 
failed to discover any thing that had been 
hidden previous to their arrival. We 
are not to imagine that any place is held 
sacred by them. During their last cam- 
paign in the north of Germany, they 
regularly plundered churches and chur¢h- 
yards in all little towns and villages. 

_ “© The following happened to a friend 
of the narrator :—Having been plundered 

of every thing except the cloaths he had 
on, four soldiers entered his despoiled 

house, demanding money. He could 

give them nothing ; but they not credit- 
ing his assertion, began a new search, 

and forced him to accompany them, 

During this transaction, one of them kept 

lis eyes fixed on the master of the house, 
m order to discover, from any change in 

his countenance, where money might be 

concealed, while the three others were 

with their sabres thrusting and knocking 

against ceilings, walls, floors, &c. for the 

purpose of judging by the sound whether 

they had any chance. Whenever the 

unfortunate man from some cause or 

other turned pale or red, his observer en- 

eouraged the rest to persevere in their 

endeavours on that particular spot, as the 

man tad manifested uneasiness. 

** Nothing is so horrid as the personal 
searchings. No one isexempt from them. 
‘They sometimes add the most cruel in- 
sults to their robberies. A young wo- 
man at Eckartsborge, deformed in her 
person and poor, was suspected by them 
to have an artificial high shoulder, and to 
have concealed in it some valuable pro- 
perty. On finding it, however, a natural 
defect, they most unmercifully and inhu- 
manly beat the unfortunate girl. 

“ It would be unfair to say that such 
scenes are approved of by all otiicers in 
the French army. ‘The truth is, they 
cannot prevent them but ia their own 
rooms; and even there not without difii- 
culty. Some French officers told the 
narrator, that, in order to keep off the 
horrors of depredation from the rooms 
intiabited by themselves, some of their 
nuinber were obliged to stand before them 
all night with their swords drawn, Thus, 
mideed, they accomplished their objecr, 
but perhaps at the peril of their lives, as 
the disuppuinted robbers would wait for 


the confusion of the next battle, in onie, 
to take vengeance on such officers as had 
deprived them of some of their peiqui. 
sites. 

“ But how is it possible that the Frenc! 
soldiers should act otherwise, when jt ib 
fact, that all small towns and all Villages, iy 
hostile countries, are given up to them fop 
plunder from necessity! During the wa: 
they receive no pay, but are seferred 1, 
the inhabitants of the countries in whic, 
they may happen to be. Previous to the 
breaking out of the war last year (1806), 
they had received no pay for the space oj 
four months! They therefore will ofter 
exclaim, ‘ Unless we plunder, we mus 
starve, and go naked; our officers, too, 
must either plunder themselves, or be 
supplied by us with plunder; for they 
have nothing neither.’ This is abso 
lutely the fact. The very chiefs of 
French armies receive no pay in time of 
war; to make theinselves amends for 
which, they fix on some city, which they 
drain by requisitions, the confiscation of 
English merchandize, &c. Their extor- 
tions amount frequently to incredible 
sums. Moreover, it isa matter of course 
for every French general to carry off the 
plate, the table-linen, the shects, Xe. 
from every house where he set up his 
quarters. The last-mentioned objects, 
in common with horses and carriages, are 
cousidered as the exclusive property 0! 
officers of rank, who seize them every 
where. 

“ To accommodate the private soldier, 
every army is followed by an execrabie 
sort of men, called traineurs, who are the 
carriers of the pillaged property, which 
they buy from the soldiers for a mere 
trife. But their waggons contain, be- 
sides, plunder of their own; for —. 
regular pillage, these miscreants gies 
from the robbed houses such effects 
the troups cannot conveniently take “ 
They also make plundering excursions ' 
those villages that lie out of the malt 
road, and to visit which would be 
ductive of too great delay to the troops. 

a - i 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magaznit 
SIR, cae 
HERE exists a very favourite a 
ject of historical discuss" er 
that which relates to the charactet : 
conduct of the celebrated Mary mot 
of Scots, on which yuch has pa 
and on which much more — _ ul 
said, before those morose aren jyise 
truth who are unwilling tu €xchiie® 
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tory for romance, will accede to the hy- 

shesis which pretends to establish the 
‘emaculate virtue and innocence of that 
unfortunate princess. When the History 
of Scotiand, by Dr. Robertson, first made 
ts appearance, near haif a century ago, 
he was vgry generally. thought far too 
partial to Mary: but divers ot the histo- 
ries and disquisitions which have since 
made their appearance, hase stigmatised 
him as a traducer of her fair fame. Mr. 
Hume who has treated the same portion 
of history with stili more freedom, has, 
af course, undergone still more obloquy 
onthe same account As some few cri- 
tics. however, consider even Mr. Hume 
as biessed a little too much in favour of 
the Scottish queen, or at least as shrink- 
ing from the explicit avowal of his opi- 
nion, it may not be improper to examine 
and compare the accounts of these two 
great h storians with the most material 
parts of evidence connected with the ge- 
neral question, in order to be able to 
pronounce an impartial verdict. 

In the elegant Memoirs of Dr. Robert- 
son's Life, prefixed to his Writings, by Pro- 
fessor Dugald Stewart, we have the judg- 
ment of several very well informed and 
sagacious persons on this curious topic. 
dir. Hume, in particular, thus, in a let- 
ter to Dr. Robertson, confesses the toa 
great indulgence of himself and his illus- 
trious friend and rival :—“ If am afraid 
that you, as well as myself, have drawn 
Mary's character with too great soften- 
mgs.” “Tt is plain (says Mr. H. Wal- 
pole, who received, trom reading the 
History of Dr. Robertson, the same ge- 
neral impression of partiality, but with 
mcomparably less knowledge of facts,) 
that you wish to excuse Mary; and yet it 
i$ so plain that you never viulate truth in 
her tavour, that L own_L think still worse 
of her than J did, since I read your His- 
tory.” Dr. Birch thus expresses himself 
to the same purpose :—* If the second 
volume of the State Papers of Lord Bure 
leigh, published since Christmas here, 

ad appeared before your History had 
een fished, it would have furuished 
you with reasons for entertaining a less 
favourable opinion of Mary in one or two 
pownts, than you seem at present pos- 
my = : Dr. Jolin Blair, in a letter 
only vd oderison, observes, that * the 
Te -£ et ohjection to his work wis 
aes me his tenderness for Queen 
thous oe Chesterfield (says he) 
ee “ approves much of your His- 
ghee me that he finds this to be a 
“Ss Wark no Scotchman can get the 


better of.” His biographer, Dugald Stew-— 


art, remarks, that “ all his prepossessions 
must be in favour of the queen ; for it 
was chiefly from the powerful interest 
excited by. her story that he could hope 
for popularity with the multitude.” This 
is designed and is well calculated to serve 
as an answer to those who charge Dr. 
Robertson with unmerited harshness to 
Mary; but unfortunately it corroborates 
the accusation of such as think the histo- 
rian has fallen into the opposite extreme 
of lenity and indulgence. 

In a letter dated November 18, 1758, 
some months previous to the publication 
of Dr, Robertson’s History of Scotiand, 
Mr. Hume observes to his friend, among 
other things, * that he has not the gaod for- 
tune to agree with hiin respecting the ine 
nocency of Mary in the affair of Babing- 
ton’s conspiracy. Allow me to say, that, 
even if you be in the right with regard to 
this point, of which notwithstanding my 
deference to your authority, I cannot per- 
ceive the least appearance, you are cer- 
tainly too short and abrupt in handling 
it.” And in an ensuing letter, January 
25,1759, he'tells Dr. Robertson “ that, by 
Murden’s State Papers, recently printed, 
the matter is put beyond all question,” 
And he urges him strongly, to “ stop the 
press, in order to correct an error so ma- 
terial.” ‘The points on which [propose 
to examine and compare the sentiments 
Dr. Robertson and Mr, Hume, relate, 
1st, to the queen’s violent and very suspi- 
cious partiality for Rizzio; 2dly, to her 
crhuial passion for Bothwell, and subse- 
gucut participation in the murder of her 
husband; and Sdly, her knowledge and 
approbation of the conspiracy of Babing- 
ton against the life of Elizabeth, 

ist. In regard to Rizzio, the substance 
of Dr. Robertson's relation is as follows : 


~—* Rizzio was the son of a musician in 


Turin, and having accompanied the Picd- 


montese ambassador into Scotland, gained . 


admission into the queen’s family, by his 
skillin musie, As his dependent condi- 
tion bad taught him suppleness of spirit, 
and insinuating manners, he quickly crept 
into the queen’s favour, and, her Preach 
secretary happening to return at that tine 
imo his own country, was preferred by Ler 
to that otlice. He now began to make a 
figure in court, and to appear a5 @ nein 
of consequence. [hs reeommendanons 
were observed to have great iutiuence 
over the queen; and he grew to be con- 
sidered not only as a favourite, but asa 
minister. He affected to talk often and 
familiarly with the queen in public. He 
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equalled the greatest and most opulent 
subjects in richness of dress, and in the 
number of his attendants. It was with 
the utmost indignation that the nobles 
beheld the power, it was with the utmost 
difficulty that they tolerated the arro- 
gance, of this unworthy minion. It was 
Darnley’s misfortune to fall under the 
management of this man, who, by flattery 
and assiduity, easily gained on his vanity 
and inexperience. All Rizzio’s influence 
with the queen was employed in his be- 
half, and contributed, without doubt, to- 
wards establishing him more firmly in her 
affections.” Book iii, 114-16. 

“ A few mouths after the marriage of the 
queen with Darnley, their domestic quar- 
rels began to be observed.” p. 146. These 
quarrels Dr. Robertson imputes to the ex- 
travagance of Darnley’s ambition, but 
he acknowledges, that Darnicy himself 
imputed the queen’s coldness to the insi- 
nuations of Rizzio. “ Mary’s own con- 
duct, (says the historian), contirmed and 
strengthened these suspicions. She treat- 
ed this stranger with a familiarity, and 
adinitted him to a share in her confidence, 
to which neither his first condition, nor 
the offices he had latelybestowed upon him, 
gave him any title. He was perpetually 
in her presence, intermeddled in every 
business, and, together with a few favou- 
rites, was the companion of all her pri- 
vate amusements. The haughty spirit of 
Darniey could not bear the intrusion of 
such an upstart; and impatient of any 
delay and unrestrained by any scruple, 
he instantly resolved to get rid of him by 
violence.” Book iv. p. 147. 

** Morton, who was inferior to no man 
of that intriguing age in all the arts of in- 
sinuation and address, took the young 
prince under his management. He 
wrought upon his ruling passion, ambi- 
tion to obtain the matrimonial crown. 
He represented Rizzio’s credit with the 
queen to be the chief and only obstacle 
to his success in that demand. This mi- 
nion alone (he said) possessed her confi- 
dence; and out of complaisance to him, 
her subjects, ber nobility, and even her 
husband, were excluded from any partici- 
pation of her secret counsels. Under 
the appearance of a confidence merely 
political, he insinuated, and the king per- 
haps believed, that a familiarity of a quite 
different and very criminal nature might 
be concealed. Such various and compli- 
cated passions raged in the king’s bosom 
with the utmost fury. He became more 
wupatient than ever of any delay, and 


4 


even threatened to strike the in 
blow with hisown hand.” Pp. 149-51 

Dr. Robertson’s relation o : 
nation scene is as follows: “ On the Oth 
March, Morton entered the court of the 
palace with an hundred and sixty men: 
and without noise, or mecting with any 
resistance, seized all the gates. While 
the queen was at supper with the Coun. 
tess of Argyle, Rizzio, and a few other 
persons, the king suddenly entered the 
apartinents by a private passage. At his 
back was Ruthven, clad in complete ar 
mour, and with that ghastly and horrid 
look whiph long sickness had given him, 
Three or four of his most trusty accom. 
plices followed him. Such an unusual 
appearance alarmed those who were pre- 
sent. Raizzio instantly apprehended that 
he was the victim at whom the blow was 
aimed ; and in the utmost consternation, 
retired behind the queen, of whom he laid 
hold; hoping that the reverence due to 
her person, might prove some protec- 
tion to him. ‘Lhe conspirators had pro- 
ceeded too far to be restrained by any 
consideration of that kind. Numbers of 
armed men rushed into the chamber. 
Ruthven, drew his dagger, and with a fu- 
rious mien and voice commanded Rizzio 
toleavea place of which he was unworthy; 
and which he had occupied too long. 
Mary employed tears, and entreaties, 
and threatenings, to save her favourite. 
But notwithstanding all these he was torn 
from her by violence, and before he could 
be dragged through the next apartment, 
the rage of his enemies put an énd to lus 
life, piercing his body with fifty-six 
wounds,” P. 153-3. ey 

The narrative of Mr. Hume is, 1n most 
points, analogous to that of Dr. Robert- 
son, with some additional heightening’. 
Mr. Hume observes, vol. v. p. 90, that 
Rizzio had at first employed his — 
promote Darnley’s marriage; but, on ~ 
subsequent change of the queen's yond 
ments, it was easy for Henry's friends 
persuade him that Rizzio was the real pa 
thor of her indifference, and even ¢ 
rouze in his mind jealousies of a — 
dangerous nature.” And he ~—_ 
“ that a suspicious husband | wn 
find no other means of accountng . : 
that lavish and imprudent kindness 
which she honoured him.” Mr. a 
moreover, takes notice of a —_ of 
which the Earl of Morton, Cae det 
the kingdom, himself gave credit, han- 
Mary intended to appoint Rizzo ¢ 
cellor in his place, and to bestow 
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high dignity on this mean and upstart fo- 
regner.” Morton was instigated, there- 
fore, by the strongest motives of indigna- 
tion and revenge, to employ : all his art 
to inflame the discontent and Jealousy of 
the king,” p. 97. The artful schemes of 
vengeance subsequently adopted on the 
part of the queen, and the unlawful pas- 
siva she almost immediately contracted 
for the Earl of Bothwell, are well describ- 
ed by both historians, But a much 
strouger case may be made out against 


Mary than either of them has chosen to 


state, ‘There is first the positive evie 
dence of Buchannan, which, unhappily in 
this, as well as in many other instances, 
is far more powerfully corroborated than 
divers writers, wha treat on these times, 
are willmg to acknowledge. If this au- 
thor deserves the smallest credit, Rizzio 
was in great confidence with the queen 
long betore his appointment to the 
French secretaryship, which merely tur- 
nished a plausible pretext for his more 
frequent access to the queen’s person. 
It is adinitted that the marriage ot Darn- 
ley was chiefly the work of Rizzio; and 
before this marriage took place, there was 
much talk of the great familiarity be- 
tween her and Rizzio. Subsequent to 
the marriage, the power and authority of 
Ruzzio with the queen daily increased, 
while the king daily Jost favour with her : 
aud after a short time Rizzio was entrust- 
ed with a seal with which to impress the 
king’s name on proclamations. At length 
none but David and one or two more, 
were allowed to sit at table with the 
queen, who would sometimes visit Rizzio 
at his own lodgings.” Nay this historian 
scruples not to assert, “ that the king ob- 
tained such evidence as was decisive of 
the quren’s dishonour, and from that time 
he consulted how to take away the life of 


Rizzio,” History of Scotland, vol. ‘ii. 


A. D. 1565-6. 

Both Hume, and Robertson, speak of 
the queen’s sitting at table with the 
Countess of Argyle, Rizzio, and others. 
But the more authentic account of Buc- 
chanan is, “ that the queen was at sup- 
per, the Earl of Argyvle’s wife and David, 
siting with her as they were wont, and but 
lew attenots.” And we are further 
told, “ that the queén caused David's 
ody to he deposited in the sepulchre of 
= late King James V. father of Mary.” 

kuchanan, A.D. 1565-6. 

€next evidence m point of import- 
ance is Melville, who. is not accused of 
sy undue bias against the queen, Dr. 
Nobertson himself notices, that in a cone 


versation with Mary, this cautious cours 
tier intimated his fears, “ lest her familias 
rity with Rizzio might be liable to any 
misconstruction.” Book iv. p. 150. 

This liberty he surely would not have 
ventured to take, had not her indiscretion 
been very gross, His remonstrances, 
however, on this and other occasions, 
appear to have been very il received; 
the queen telling him, “ that she would 
dispense her favours to such as she 
pleased.” Melville, p. 56. Rizzio was 
himself, notwithstanding, disposed to pay 
some regard to Melville’s prudent a:lvice; 
but within a few days, he informed Mel- 
ville, thathe had the queen’s orders to bes. 
have as he was wont, without minding any 
thing.” 

* Melville, who (says the impartial Ra« 
pin) may be considered as an unsuspects 
ed evidence, plainly supposes the king's 
jealousy, and it may be almost atlirmed, 
that if he had thought the queen entirely 
innocent, be would not have failed te 
clearher.” Rapin, vii. 260. 

Tn the relation of the death of David 
Rizzio, by Lord Ruthven, one of the prin- 
cipal actors in that bloody tragedy, he 
telis us, that when they reached the cabi- 
net, or sinall apartment, where the queen 
was, they fouud the queen’s majesty sitt= 
ing at her supper in the midst of a little 
table, the Lady Argyle sitting at one end, 
and David Rizzio at the head of the table, 
with his cap on his head. The Lord 
Ruthven, at his coming in, said to the 
queen's majesty, “ It would please your 
majesty to let yonder man Davie come 
forth of your presence, for he hath been 
over-long here.” Her majesty answered, 
“ What offence hath he made?” The said 
Lord replied again, “ that he had made 
great offence to her majesty’s honour, the 
king her husband, the nobility, and com~- 
mon-weal of the realm.” ‘ And how? 

saith she. “ It will please your majesty, 
(said the said lord), he hath offended your 
majesty’s honour, which I dare not he so 
bold as to speak of. Asto the hing, your 
husband’s honour, he hath hindered lim 
of the crown matrimonial, which your 
grace promised him, besides many other 
things which are not necessary to be ex+ 
pressed. And as to the nobility he hath 
caused your majesty to banish a great 

part, and most chief thereof, in so far as 
he suficred not your Majesty to grant or 
give any thing but that which passed 
through his hands,” &c. p. 97.—And im 
the same relation we find the king thus 
expostulating with the queen. “ Since 
you fellow Davie fell in credit and tami 
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liarity with your majesty, ye regarded me 
not, neither treated me nor entertained 
we atter your wonted fashion: for every 
day betore dinner and after dinner ye 
would come to my chamber, and pass 
time with me; and this long time ye have 
not done so; and when { come to your 
majesty’s chamber, ye bear me little com- 
pany, except Davie had been the third 
marrow: and after supper your majesty 
bath a use to set at the cards with the 
said Davie tll one or two of the clock af- 
ter miduight; and this is the entertain- 
ment | have had of you this long time,” 
p- 30. All these particulars are omitted 
both by Dr. Robertson and Mr. Hume. 

Dr Robertson boldly asserts, that the 
silence of Randolph, the Engith resi- 
dent, on this subject, is itself a surticient 
vindication of the innocence of Mary, p. 
150. But upon this negative evidence, 
In opposition to so many Concurring 

ruots, it would be very uusafe to rely. 
esisieh was not ‘fa man abundaatly 
ready to aggravate Mary’s faults,” as Dr, 
Robertson describes him, “ but a grave 
person, of rigid morals, who felt that 
strong disgust, which was natural at the 
licentious tulily of the queen’s conduct.” 
“ T am, iny lord, (as he expresses himself 
in a letter, of July 31,1565, to the Earl 
of Leicester, speaking of the courtiers and 
the court of Scotland) taken by all that 
sort asa very evil person, which in my 
heart [ do well allow, and iike of myself 
the better, for yet can I not find either 
honest or good that liketh their doings.” 
In a dispatch to secretary Cecil, dated 
February 7, 1565-6, he says “ David yet 
retaineth still his place, not without 
heart grief to many that see their soves 
reign guided chiefly by such a fellow,” 

It is undeniable that the queen’s par 
tiality to Rizzio was very commonly be- 
lieved atthis time, and tor some months 
previous to this date, to be of a criminal 
nature. The prudence of Randolph, in- 
deed, appears in not making any specific 
mention in his public dispatches of those 
reports, which could not but have come 
to bis knowledge; but his disbelief of 
them is by no means to be inferred with 
certainty, or even with oe from 
his silence. A man o Randaiph's dis- 
eretion would naturally avoid touching 
wpon so dangerous a topic. 

In the well known letter from the Far] 
of Bedford, aud Randolph, to the lords of 
the council trom Berwick, March 27,1566, 
these ambassadors, whose integrity and 
ability are unimpeachable, thus express 
themselves: “ This we find for certain 


that the queen’s husband being en 

Into a vebement Suspicion of David, thas 
by him something was comuntted Which 
Was most against the queen’s honour, and 
not to be borne of his part, first comms. 
nicated his nnnd to Geo.ge Doulas, who 
fiuding his sorrows so great, souznt ail the 
means he couid to put some remedy to 
his grief ;, and Commuiticating the sane 
unto my Lord Ruthven, by the King’s 
commandment, no other way could be 
found than that David shouid be taken 
vut orthe way. Wherein he was so ear 
nest, and daily pressed tive same, that no 
rest could be had til it was put in exe. 
cution. To this, that was tound good, 
that the Lord Morton and Lord Lindsay 
should be made privy to the intent, &c, 
The king was so impatient to see these 
things he saw, and were daily brought to 
his ears, that he daily pressed the said 
Lord Ruthven that there might be no 
longer delay; and to the intent that he 
might manitest unto the world that he ap- 
proved the act, was content to be at the 
doing ofthat himself.” After Ruzzio was 
forced out of the queen’s apartment 
“ there remained (say the ambassadors) 
a long time with the queen, her husband 
and Jord Ruthven. She made, as we 
hear, great intercession that David should 
have no harm. She biamed greatly ner 
husband, that was the actor of so iouls 
deed. It is said that he did answer, that 
David had more company of ter body 
than he for the space of two mouths; 
and therefore for her honour, and his own 
contentment, he gave his consent Wat he 
should be taken away. The Lord Rathe 
ven said, this man was mean, vase, CneMy, 
to the nobility, shame to her, aud destruc 
tion to herself and country. “ Well, (saith 
she) that shall be dear blood to — 
you, if his be spilt.“ Gud forbid (sat 
Lord Ruthven); for the more your grace 
show yourself offended, the world will 
judge the worse.” At the vane 
the letter, the ambassadors spe ak of we 
great substance which David had lelt. 
Some say in gold to the value of 11,00 
We hear of a jewel which he had hanging 
about his neck, of some price, that cannot 
be heard of. He had upon his back, when 
he was slain, a night-gown ot dumas ¢ 
furred, with asattin doublet, and hose © 
russet velvet.” 

Upon the whole, it may safely wes 
ferred to the impartial reader, whethe 
there is the least shadow of justice, t 
modern accusation preferred against of 
Robertson, so opposite to the Te hea 
former critics, Mr. Hume himselt i 
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of the number, of passing too severe a 
igdgment upon the character and conduct 
‘of the Scottish queen, 

II. Upon the next of the heavy charges 
acaust this unfortunate princess, the two 
great historians arc so well agreed, and 
that agreement is, inmy Opiniun, founded 
on evidence so sure and solid, that upon 
this head there seems little temptation 
to enlarge. I speak of her criminal at- 
tachment to Bothwell, and her participa- 
tion iv the murder of the king her hus- 
band. This beautiful and captivating 
woman, upon whose mind and person na- 
ture had bestowed her choicest gifts, 
whose charms were heightened by all 
the attractions of education and of 
art, but whose piciable fate it was to 
be brought up in the bosom of an 
elegant, indeed, but corrupt and profli- 
gate court, abandoned to all the cxe 
cosses of pleasure, and at the same time, 
sunk into the depths of the most barba- 
rous and bloody superstition, seemed at 
this period of her life to exist only for 
love; love too often destitute not merely 
of principle, but careless even of the aps 
peurances of decorum. [ler passion tor 
Darnley, while it lasted, she indulged 
with every possible degree of impru- 
dence, totally biind to those vices and de- 
tects, which were so conspicuous in the 
character of that young prince. “ No man, 
(says Randolph, in a letter to the Earl of 
Leicester, July 13, 1565), pleaseth her, that 
contenteth not him; and what may I say 
more, she hath given over to him her 
whole will to be ruled and guided as him- 
selfbest liketh.” In ‘a few months her 
love changed to hatred, and her affectiens 
were transferred, and too probably her 

our sacrificed, to Rizzio, aman in 
every view base, odious,and contemptible, 
ery soon atter the murder of Rizzio, in 
the sane spirit of infatuation, She fixed 
€r passionate regards upon the Earl of 
thwell, “ About this time (says Dr. 
obertson, p. 163, i. e.1in a few weeks sub- 
sequent to the death of Rizzio) a new ta- 
Yourite grew into credit with the queen, 
and soon gained an ascendant over her 
: rt; which encouraged his enterprising 
Eehlus to furm designs that proved fatal 
en the vccasion of all Mary’s 
Hepbt sg yy This was Janes 

» Earl of Bothwell.” 

me be remarked that after an in- 
Satine. of — months trom the assassi- 
ieee izzio, the queen’s affairs had 
iad yet oe favourable turn; and she 
character , Opportunity of retrieving her 
dent the opinion of the world, and 

*wlcuiating the estecim aad atiection 
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of her subjects. “ The friends of the 
queen of Scots, (says Mr. Hume, vol. v, 
p. 104) multiplied every dayin England, 
‘The court itself of Elizabetii was tull of 
her avowed partizans, Mary's behaviour 
also, so moderate towards the protestants, 
and so gracious towards all men, had pro- 
cured her universal respect: andthe pub- 
lic was willing to ascribe any imprudences 
intu which she had fallen, to her youth 
and inexperience. But all these tlattering 
prospects were blasted by the subsequent 
incidents, where her egregivus indiscre- 
tions, shall I say, or atrocious crimes, 
threw her from the height of her pros- 
perity, aud involved her in infamy and im 
ruin,” 

After relating with his characteristie 
clearness and animation the particulars 
of the queen’s treacherous conduct re- 
specting ber husband, the assassination 
of the king and her subsequent nefarious 
marriage to Bothwell, Mr. Hume thus 
proceeds: The news of these trans- 
actions being carried to foreign coune 
tries, filled Europe with amazement, and 
threw infainy not only on the principal 
actors in them, but also on the whole nae 
tion, who seemed, by their submission 
and silence, and even by their declared 
approbation, to give their sanction to 
these scandalous practices. The Scots 
who resided abroad, met with such re- 
proaches that they durst no where appear 
in public. It was every where said, that 
even though no particular and direct 
proofs had:as yet been produced of the 
queen's guilt, the whole tenor of her late 
conduct was suilicient not only to beget 
suspicion, but ta produce entire couvic- 
tion against her. ‘That no woman wha 
had any regard to her character, would 
allow a man, publicly accused of her 
husband’s murder, so much as to ape 
-proach her presence, far less give hina 
share in her counsels, and endow hun 
with favour and authority. That an ac- 
quittal merely in the absence of ac- 
cusers, was very ill fitted to satisty the 
public, especially if that absence pro- 
ceeded from a designed precipitation of 
the sentence, and from the terror which 
her known friendship for the criminal bad 
infused into every one. That the very 
mention of her marriage to such a person 
in such circumstances was horrible; and 
the contrivances of extorting a consent 
from the nobility, and of concerting & 
rape, were gross artilices, taure proper tu 
discover her guilt than prove her oo 
cence: that where a woman thus shews @ 
consciousness of merited reproach, aud 
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glosses to cover her exceptionable con- 
duct, she betrays a neglect of fame, 
which must either be the effect or the 
cause of tle most shameful enormities.” 
‘This reasoning, with much more that 
immediately follows, cannot fail to con- 
vince all unprejudiced persons of the 
guilt of Mary. The circumstances are 
too forcible to be counteracted, or the 
weight of the impression diminished by 
the most subtle and ingenious sophis- 
try. 
ILI. It appears that, as to the first of 
those points, respecting which we pro- 
posed to institute a comparison between 
these illustrious historians, there exists 
some considerable shades of difference. 
Dr. Robertson is the zealous advocate of 
Mary against all who impeach the purity 
of her conduct, in relation to Rizzio, 
whilst Mr. Hume maintains a cautious 
and guarded silence upon the subject. 
By affecting, however, to conceal his opi- 
nion, he intimates but too plainly how 
unfavourable that opinion really is. On 
the second point, the sentiments of these 
great writers almost entirely coincide ; 
and the queen’s conduct is represented 
by both of them as totally depraved and 
mde But on the third and last of 
these questions, that which regards Queen 
Mary’s knowledge and approbation of 
Babington’s plot for the assassination of 
Elizabeth, we shall find their conclusions 
completely and avowedly at variance. 
Let us first then advert to Dr. Robert- 
son’s view and representation of the sub- 
ject. 
After narrating the circumstances of 
Babington’s conspiracy, and its happy 
discovery by the sagacity of Walsingham, 
the historian thus expresses himself :— 
“The frantic zeal of a few rash young 
men accounts suthciently for all the wild 
and wicked designs which they had form- 
ed. But this was not the light in which 
Elizabeth and her ministers chose to 
place the conspiracy. They wished to 
a the nation, that Babineton and 
us assaciutes should be considered merely 
as instruments employed by the queen of 
Scots, the real, though secret, author of go 
many attempts against the life of Eliza- 
beth, and the peace of her kingdoms, 
They produced letters, which they as- 
cribed to her in support of this charge.” 
Two of them were addressed to Babing- 
ton with several to Mendoza, Paget, En- 
glefied, Ac. It was given out that in 
these letters Mary approved of the con- 
Spiracy, and even of the assassination : 


that she directed them to proceed with 


the utmost circumspeetion, and not ts 
take arms until foreign auxiliaries were 
ready to join them, &c. ** All these cp 
Cumstances were opened at the trial of 
the conspirators: and while the nation 
was under the influence of those terron 
which the association had raised, and the 
late danger had augmented, they were 
believed without hesitation or engquirs 
and spread a general alarm.” Book = 
p. 97-38. 

At the trial of Mary, which took place 
at Fotheringay, copies of the letters in 
question were produced. “ Babington’s 
confession, those of Ballard, Savage, and 
the other couspirators, together with the 
declarations of Nau and Curle, her se 
cretaries, were read, and the whole ran 
in the most specious order which the art 
of lawyers could devise, and heightened 
by every colour their eloquence could 
add.” p. 45. 

“‘ Tn her defence, the queen absolutely 
denied any correspondence with Babing. 
ton or Ballard ; copies only of her pre 
tended letters to them were produced, 
though nothing less than her hand-writ. 
ing, or subscription, was sutiicient to 
convict her of such an odious crime. No 
proof could be brought that their letters 
were delivered into her hands, or that 
any answer was returned by her direc- 
tion. The confessions of wretches con- 
demned and executed for such a detest. 
able action, were of little weight. Fear, 
or hope, might extort from them many 
things inconsistent with truth, nor ought 
the honour of a queen to be stained by 
such vile testimony. ‘The declaration ot 
her secretaries was not more conclusive; 
promises and threats might easily over- 
come the resolution of two strangers. [a 
order to screen themselves, they might 
throw the blame on her; but they could 
discover nothing to her prejudice without 
violating, in the first place, the aa 
fidelity which they had sworn to her; 
their perjury in one instance ren 
them unworthy of credit in another. 
She concluded her defence in the follow- 
ing dignified and affecting terms 
“ Worn out as I now am with cares mA 
sufferings, the prospect of a crown ls . 
so inviting that I should rum my 9°” . 
order to obtain it. Jam no strange iat 
the feelings of humanity, nor unacqu® 
ed with the duties of religion, avd 4 . 
the detestable crime of regener 
equally repugnant to both. A» od 
I have given consent, by my ae 
even by my thoughts, ony ep land, 

against the life of the queen of SPE" 


















for from declining the judgment of men, 
[shall not even pray for the mercy of 
God.” re 48. ° 

The commissioners adjourned to the 
Sarechamber. “ When assembied ia 
that place, Nau and Curle were brought 
into court, and confirmed their former de- 
claration upon oath ; and after reviewing 
all their proceedings, the Commussioners 
unanimously declared Mary to be acces- 
cary to Babington’s conspiracy, and to 
have imagined diverse matters tending to 
the hurt, death, and destruction of Eliza- 
beth, contrary to the express words of the 
statute made for the security of the queen’s 
lite.” 

“ Tt isno easy matter (says the Scottish 
historian) to determine whether the in- 
justice in appointing this trial, or the ir- 
regularity 1» conducting it, were greatest 
and most flagrant. By what right did 
Elizabeth claim authority over an inde- 
pendent queen? Was Mary bound to 
comply with the laws of a toreign king- 
dom? Ifow could the subjects of ano- 
ther prince become her judges? Or, if 
such an msult en reyalty were allowed, 
ought not the common forms of justice 
to have been observed? If the testi- 
mony of Babington and his associates 
were so explicit, why did not Elizabeth 
spare them for a few weeks, and, by con- 
fronting them with Mary, overwhe!m her 
with the full conviction of her crimes? 
Nau and Curle were both alive, where- 
tore did not they appear at Fotheringay ; 
and for what reason were they produced 
in the Star-chamber, where Mary was not 
present to hear what they deposed? Was 
this suspicious evidence enough to con- 
demn a queen? Ought the meanest cri- 
minal to have been found guilty upon 
such feeble and inconclusive proofs? [t 
Was not, however, on the evidence pro- 
daced at her trial, that the sentence 
szamst Mary was founded. "That served 
ua pretence to justify, but was not the 
cause of the violent sieps taken by Eliza- 
beth and her ministers towards her de- 
struction; and was employed to give 
Some appearance of justice to what was 
the offspring of jealousy and fear. The 
hation, blinded with resentment against 
Mary, and solicitous to secure the life of 
tS Own sovereign from every danger, ob- 
served no irregularities in the procecd- 
‘igs, and attended to no defects in the 
Proof; but grasped at the suspicions and 
probabilities as if they had been irrefra- 
gable demonstrations.” P, 48-49,—Such 
ave the sentiments, and such the reflec- 

Montniy Mac., No. 164. 
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tions, of the eloquent historian of Mary, 
on this important and interesting topic. 

The representation of Mr. Hume re- 
specting this transaction, will be found 
aitogether diferent:—* Babington and 
his associates (says this justly eclebrated 
writer), having laid sucha plan as they 
thought promised infallible success, were 
impatient to communicate the design to 
the queen of Scots, and to obtain her 
approbation and concurrence.”—Atter 
describing the method which they adopt- 
ed for establishing a correspoudence with 
the queen, he thus proceeds:—“ Babing- 
ton informed Mary of the desien laid for 
a foreign invasion, the plan of an lusur- 
rection at home, the scheme for her dee 
liverance, and the conspiracy for assassi- 
nating the usurper by six noble gentlemen, 
as he termed them, all of them his private 
friends, who,from the zeal which they bore 
tu the Catholic cause, and lier majesty’s 
service, would undertake the tragical ex- 
ecution. Mary replied, * That she ap- 
proved highly of the design; that the 
gentlemen might expect all the rewards 
which it should ever be in her power to 
conter; and that the death of Flizabet) 
was a necessary circumstance before any 
attempts were made cither for her owa 
deliverance, or an insurrection.’ ‘These 
letters, with others to Mendoza, Charles 
Paget, the Archbishop of Glasgow, and 
Sir Francis Inglefield, were carried by 
Gifford to Secretary Walsingham; were 
decyphered by the art of Philips, his 
clerk, and copies taken of them.” Vol, v. 
p. 287-8. 

‘Lhe conspiracy being thus discovered, 
the leaders were apprehended, and thrown 
into prison, “ In their examimations 
they contradicted each other; and the 
leaders were obliged to make a full con- 
fession of the truth, Fourteen were con- 
demned, and executed, of whom seven 


~acknowledged the crime on their trial: 


the rest were convicted by evidence. The 
lesser conspirators being dispatched, mea- 
sures were taken for the trial and con- 
viction of the Queen of Scots, on ¥ hose 
account, and with whose concurrence, 
these attempts had been made against 
the life of the queen, and the tranquillity 
of the kingdom.” P. 290. 

« Her two secretaries, Nau, a French- 
man, and Curle, a Scot, were immedi- 
ately arrested. All her papers were 
seized, and sent up to the coun il. Above 
sixty different keys to cyphers were «is- 
covered.” P, 291.—The tnal having 
commenced at the Cust!e of Futheringay, 
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“the crown lawyers opened the charge 
against the queen of Scots. ‘They proved, 
by intercepted letters, that she had al- 
lawed Cardinal Allen, and others, to 
treat her as Queen of England; and that 
she had kept a correspondence with Lord 
Paget, and Charles Paget, in view of en- 
gaging the Spaniards to invade the king- 
dom. Mary seemed not anxious to clear 
herself from either of these imputations. 
There was also produced evidence to 
provetthat Alicn and Parsons were at that 
very time negociating, by her orders, at 
Rome, the conditions of transferring her 
English crown to the King of Spain, and 
of disinheriting her heretical son. She 
had even proceeded so far as to appomt 
Lord Cland Hamilton regent of Scotland, 
and had instigated her adherents to seize 
James's person, and deliver him into the 
hands of the Pope, or the King of Spain. 
The only part of the charge which Mary 
positively denied, was her concurrence in 
the design of assassinating Elizabeth, 
Chis article, indeed, was the most heavy, 
and the only one that could fully justity 
the queen in proceeding to extremities 
agamst her. In order to prove the accu- 
sation, there were produced the follow- 
ing evidence: copies taken in Secretary 
Walsingham’s office of the intercepted 
letters between her and Babington, in 
which her approbation of the murder was 
clearly expressed; the evidence of her 
two secretaries, Nau and Curle, who had 
confessed, without being put to any tor- 
ture, both that she received these letters 
from Babtugton, and that they had writ- 
ten the answers by her order; the con- 
fession of Babington, that he had written 
the letters, and received the answers; 
and the confession of Ballardand Savage, 
that Babingtoun bad shewed them these 
letters of Mary, written in the cypher 
which had beeu settled between thei. 
Her reply consisted chiefly in her own 
denial, Whatever force may be in that 
denial, was much weakened by her pOsi- 
tively attirming that she never had had 
any correspondence of any kind with Ba- 
bingtou; a fact, however, of which there 
remains not the least question. She as- 
serted, that, as Nau and Curle had taken 
an oath of secresy and tidelity to her, 
their evidence ayainst her ought not to 
be credited. She confessed, howe ver, 
that Nau had been in the service of her 
uncle, the Cardinal of Lorraine, and had 
been recommended to her by the King 
of France, as aman in whom she might 
sale'y contide. She alse acknowledged 
Curle to bea very honest man, but sime 
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ple, and easily imposed upon by Nau, jy 
these two men had received any letter, 

or had written any answers, without ber 
knowledge, the imputation, she said 

could never lie upon her, The sule cu 
cumstance of her defence which to 4 
may appear to have some force, was her 
requiring that Nau and Curle should be 
contronted with her; and her afinnigs 
that they never would, to her face, persist 
in their evidence. But that demand 

however equitable, was not then support. 
ed by law in trials of high treason, and 
was often refused even in other trials, 
when the crown was the prosecutor, 
Queen Elizabeth herself was willing to 
have allowed Curle and Nau to be pro- 
duced in the trial, and writes to that pur- 
pose to Burleigh and Walsingham, in 
her letter of the 7th of October. She only 
says, that she thinks it needless, though 

she was willing to have agreed to it. The 

not confronting of the witnesses was not 

the result of design, but the practice of 

the ave.” , Forbes’s MS. Collections, 

“ ‘The great character, indeed, which 
Sir Francis Walsingham bears for probity 
and honour, should remove from him al 
suspicion of such base arts as forgery and 
subornation; arts which even the most 
corrupt ministers, in the most corrupt 
tines, would scruple to employ.” 

“ Having finished the trial, the com- 
missioners adjourned from Fotheringar 
Castle, and met in the Star-chamber at 
Lendon, where, after taking the oaths ot 
Marv’s two secretaries, who voluntarily, 
without hope or reward, vouched the ave 
thenticity of those letters betore pr- 
duced, they pronounced sentence of deat! 
upon the queen of Scots, and confirmed 
it by their seals and subscriptions.” P. 
287-299, 

In the notes subjoined to this part ot 
his History, Mr. Hume observes (p. 510), 
“ that the volume of State Papers collected 
by Mr. Murden prove, beyond contre 
versy, that Mary was long in close corres 
spondence with Babington. She — 
tained a like correspondence with “cf 
lard, Morgan aud Charles Paget, and laid 
a scheme with them for an insurrection, 
and forthe invasion of England by Spat. 
These circumstances prove that no wel - 
can be laid on Mary’s denial of gut 
“ There are (says this sagacious writer) 
three suppositions by which the letter « 
Babington may be accounted for, wit 
out allowing Mary’s concurrence 7 
conspiracy for assassinatng Eliza = 
The first is that which she herselt = 
to have embraced; that ber noe 
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had received Babington’s letter, and had, 
without any treacherous mentions, Vven- 
tured of themselves to answer it, and had 
never communicated the matter to her, 
But it is utterly improbable, if not unpos- 
sible, that a princess of so much sense 
and spirit should, in an aflair of that in- 
ortance, be so treated by her servants 
who lived in the house with her, and who 
had every moment an oppertunity of com- 
inunicating thesecrettoher, ‘The second 
supposition is, that these two secretaries 
were traitors gained by Walsingham. 
But these two men had lived long with 
the queen of Scots, had been entirely 
trusted by her, and had never fallen un- 
der suspicion, Camden inforins us, that 
Curle afterwards claimed a reward from 
Walsingham, But Walsingham told him, 
that he owed hin no reward, and that he 
had made no discoveries on his examina- 
tion which were not known with certain- 
ty from other quarters. The third sup- 
position is, that neither the queen, nor 
the two secretaries, Nau and Curle, ever 
saw Babington’s letter, or made any an- 
swer; but that Walsingham having de- 
cyphered the former, forged a reply. 
But this supposition implies the falsehood 
of the whole story told by Camden, of 
Gitlord’s access to the queen of Scots’ fa- 
uily, and Paulet’s refusal to concur inal- 
lowing his servants to be bribed. The 
two last suppositions, moreover, imply 
such a monstrous criminal conduct. in 
Walsingham, and consequently in Eliza- 
beth, as exceeds allcredibility. If we 
consider the situation of things, and the 
prejudices of the times, Mary’s consent to 
Babington’s conspiracy appears much more 
natural and probable. She believed Eli- 
zabeth to be an usurper and a heretic. 
She regarded her as a personal and vio- 
lent enemy. She knew that schemes for 
‘ssiissinating heretics were very familiar 
i that age, and generally approved of by 
he court of Rome, and the zealous Ca- 
thoes, er own liberty and sovereignty 
were connected with the success of this 
fnterprize; and it cannot appear strange 
that where men of so much merit as Bab- 
ington could be engaged by bigotry alone, 
weomemeeae enterprize, Mary, who 
re = ry the same motives, joined 
wea 'y ot ers, should have given ber 
fieuke® my scheme projected by her 
siinena anita — « these three suppo- 
sibilities ‘J € considered as bare pos- 
Pc ae at the slightest evidence 
7). -Ppeared to support any one of them. 
— proof of two very credible 
“vests supported by the other very 


strong circumstances still remains unime 
peached. In this light might the question 
have appeared even during Mary's trial. 
But what now puts her guilt beyond al} 
contruversy is the following passage of 
her letter to Thomas Morgan, dated July 
27, 1586. “ As to Babington, he hath 
both kindly and honestly otfered himself 
and all hismeans to be employed any way 
I would. Whereupon 1 hope to have sa- 
tistied him by two of my several letters, 
since [ had his, and the rather for that | 
opened him the way whereby I received 
his with your atoresaid.” (Murden p.533). 
Babington coutessed that he had offered 
her to assassinate the queen. it appears 
by this, that she had accepted the offer: 
so that all the suppositions of Walsing- 
ham’s forgery, or the temerity, or treas 
chery of her secretaries, fall to the 
ground.” 
Certainly, it seems very extraordinary 
that when Mr. Hume, previous to the 
publicatiou’ot Dr. Robertson's History, 
stated to him clearly and distinctly the 
nature of the evidence against the queen 
of Scots, the historian of Mary should 
have suffered his narrative to remain un- 
altered. It seems still more extraordi- 
nary that, in all the numerous subsequent 
editions of his work, he should have made 
no eifurt to defend, as he felt no dispusi- 
tion to correct, his own hypothesis, al- 
though Mr. Hume very properly sugyest- 
ed to him that it was of suthcient import- 
ance to demand a dissertation. There is 
a remarkable expression in the narrative 
of the latter of these great rival histormans, 
viz. “ that the charge against Mary of 
concurrence in the design of assassinating 
Elizabeth, was the only one which could 
fully juscify the queen in proceeding to 
extremities against her.”—Thus charge ts 
clearly proved by Mr. Hume; theretore 
it must be inferred, that in his opimion, 
-queen Elizabeth was fully justified 1 proe 
ceeding to extremities against Mary, 
whose rights of royalty, upon w hich Dr, 
Robertson lays so much stress, ceased 
when the act of deposition took place, 
If this be allowed, the memory of Pliza- 
beth is relieved from the chiet part of that 
load of obloquy which has been so indus- 
triously and Myjuriously thrown upon it. 
In respect to the unfortunate Mary, 
should it be deemed harsh at this dis» 
tance of time to revive or enturce accus 
sations against her, the reply ts obvious ; 
the two most celebrated historians of these 
transactions are chargeable with no other 
taultin regard to this princess, than that 


of treating her criminal viulutions of the 
wi0s 
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most sacred laws of morality with too 
much indulgence. When they them- 
selves are attacked as traducers and de- 
fhamers, it is surely not only justifiable, 
but laudable, to offer some considerations 
in their vindication, now that they, as 
well as the subjects of their historical 
censure, are no longer able to defend 
themselves. If the revival or concinu- 
ance of such a controversy be invidious, 
the blame falls solely on the too zealous 
ad iajudicious advocates of the Scottish 
queen, who absurdly attempt to represeit 
@ woinan, abandoned to ber passions, and 
remorseless m her crimes, 23 a@ paragon 
of innoceney aud virtue, [i reasonable 
concessions will satisfy this class of ro- 
mancers, we will most cordially join them 
in admiring the beauty and accomplish- 
nents oi Mary; in celebrating her heroic 
courage and forutude im scenes of the 
deepest distress; and in compassionating 
her miserable and untimely late, the too 
natural result of her early education in a 
court unexampled for its atrocities in the 
annals of guilt, 
Bedjord, 


Your's, Xe. 
Oct. 13, 1807. 


W. BersHaM. 


re 
Lo the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
PEE mode of painting in transparent 
colours on transparent bodies, 
having become an object that claims 
the attention of the public, inso- 
much that a work has been lately pub- 
lished on that subject, induces me to 
make not only a tew remarks on what I 
believe to have been its original intro- 
duction, but also to add my testimony, 
to that of others, of the grand eifect that 
may be produced by able practitioners 
in this sublime branch of painung. 

That excellent amateur artist, Mr. 
Taylor of Bath, I] was once informed by 
the late Mr. Thomas Sandbey, of Wind- 
sor, shewed him examples of it above 
furty years ago, which he conceived to 
be the first introduction of it in England ; 
but as his works have been but little seen, 
it got into few hands, and was only ap- 
plied to common purposes, and at last 
was degraded to the office of embellish- 
yg the lott rveshops’ windows. 

Ut asudden however, it was uot many 
years back the object of attention to 
young ladies, deticient in other methods 
ol designing: and, in consequence of their 
demands, gave birth to representations 
the most despicable, and absurdities the 
most ridicuious, until at last it became 
the almost only vehicle, by means of 


wretched prints, of conveying to 4 
minds of grown babies the puerile = ‘ 
stitions of the German baliad-mongen 

Yet all this while the art was destined 
to survive prejudice, and its valye wee 
properly felt by one genuine artist, who 
whilst he could not but lament the dis. 
grace 1to which it had been destined » 
fall, cherished its beauties under the 
torstering influence of alandscape-painter 
of the greatest eminence, his relation; 
and who, having caught a mere spark 
from the original source, soon avgmented 
it tya pure flame, by executing from the 
conceptions of a mind experienced jin 
the appearances of nature, designs wor 
thy of any period, generalizing her effects 
and adopting them to suitable and_ par. 
ticular scenery, with masterly ease, and 
genuine enthusiasm. 

Such, to my great surprise, I became 
acquainted with a few years back, being 
invited to see their effect on a group of 
charming children, the family of the ar- 
tist, for whose amusement at his country 
seat, 1 was then informed, they were ex- 
ecuted. The mode in which they were 
exhibited was also very ingenious, and 
the only one, as L have since found, pro- 
per for this kind of art; for it excluded 
all light but that which came from the 
picture itself, and by means of marks in 
the back, the wick of an argand lamp 
was adjusted to the point of light most 
proper for each interesting subject. 

These effects which a modest man of 
genius had produced for his children, 
did indeed procure the most vivid adimi- 
ration in them, and the loudest exclama- 
tions of delight ; but what he least calcu- 
lated upon, when for his own amusement 
he began to study this fascinating part ot 
the art of painting, took place, which 
was, that all the grown part of the com- 
pany vied with them in expressions ot 
pleasure, and that their admiration was 
in the exact ratio of their knowledge ot 
art in general, Me! 

Such a result could not but inspire the 
author of the pictures with satistaction, 
and accordingly T remember having we 
pieasure of soon after seeing at his town- 
study mauy large views of Windsor aud 
the adjacent country executed in a style 
so truly grand and rich, that neither of 
the Bapsans, or any artist of the Venetian 
school, would have been ashamed to owl 
them ; while they contained such close 
touches of nature, that all who view 
thein were filled with the sweetest sens® 
tion that her most perfect scenes at 
morning or evening produce. 
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+ ce performances [ knew were oainted 
er youngel Sanby, for his own pri- 
sait amusement, and as studies from na- 
. LT knew also that he considered the 
wv ef the art as too much degraded 
, to think of bringing them 
fward; but L could never have supposed 
tha the discerning part of his friends, 
wie were judges of the art itseli, would 
suter such a talent to he in obs vrity a 
jone ts and lett town fully expecting to 
bear oi its being honourab’y adopted, and 
ranked, as it weil deserved in such hands, 
among the tig . because the more inter= 
esung part of the art, to minds that view 
pictures with esteem, in proportion as 
they iufluence the feelings and imagina- 
ion, 

How much then was I disappointed, 
when ona late visit ofa few days to town, 
(after five years absence,) 1 found the 
ubjects of my earnest solicriade had been 
neglected, abandoned, and almest forgot ! 
That they sull existed, but unseen and un- 
known, except to their author and avery 
few real students of nature; and that with 
respect to the public they had never met 
their eye, under an idea that the common 
prejudices againtt this prostituted branch 
of the fine arts, were yet too rife to be 
successfully combated. 

This excuse may satisfy others, but my 
mind it does not influence, who hold it to 
be a first-rate duty to publish talents that 
we know, and know to be unduly appre- 
ciated. I must, therefore, beg leave to 
unburthen it to you, and, through your 
medium, tothe public; not doubting that 
all who have been favoured with a sight 
of these truly fine, tonching, and original 
examples of enchanting nature, will yield 
iy motive their approbation, in hopes 
that itmay be the weak means of bring- 
ing forward a new pleasure from the 
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arts, exciting merit to take its due place” 


so long declined, and adding to the 
honours ofa country so justly celebrated 
for the variety of its men of genius, re- 
lection, and abilities. Your's, &e. 

Bristol, Nov. 4,1807. G.CumBERLAND. 


—_— 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
\ R. Foster, in his “ Essay on Ac- 
4 cent and Quantity,” supposes that 
the sinall Roman r and ¢ have been the 
pone d Nees the following pas- 
me , irgil, and that instead of pater 
Bht to read patet : 
cu: viride Aeneas frondenti ex ilice metam 
fhinee, an ep Mautis, pater, unde reverti 
2 Ct longos whi circumfectere cursus. 
fin. V. 1306 


This reading he attempts to support, 
by saving, that the word pater is here un- 
necessary, if not absurd; and that, when 
It is jomed in construction with /Eneas, m 
the other parts of the poem, it 1s gene 
raliy in close position with it; as, “ Tun 
pater /i.neas, At pater /Eneas,” &c. 

Critics are commonly too ready to give 
a ditterent reading from that which they 
fin’, and to suppose that every passage 
which does not accord with their own 
ideas, has been corrupted by the negh- 
gence or ignorance of transeribers. ‘This 
euendation of Mer. Foster I have always 
considered as too refined, Tam ready, 
ludeed, toacknowledge his great Ie arning 
and abiliues; but ‘ nallius addictus ju- 
rare in Verba magistri,” is a motto which 
should be adopted by every man, 

It the word pater be unnecessary in 
this passage, why do we ever fiud it pomed 
in construction with -Eneas, Anchises, 
and others? It is employed by Virgil in 
several purts of lis poem, to denote age 
or veneration; and is tound eighteen 
times conjoined with Aneas, and tea with 
Anchises in the Aeneid. ‘The frequent 
use of this word, therefore, ts a proot that 
Virgii did not consider it either as uaue- 
cessary or absurd. 

With respect to the position of pater, 
in the 190th line of the tifth book of the 
JEneid, this, L think, may be also sufli- 
ciently defended. It is nearly as tar se- 
parated from .Eneas ia the following pas 
Suge; 

Com pater in ripa, gelidique sub etheris axe 
Flneas, tristi turbatus pectura bello, 
Procubuit. fin. VIL 25. 
But here, says Mr. F. though pater is se- 
parated, it stands first; aud the sense oi 
the word is very emphatical. It surely 
cannot be of much importance whether 
word is placed first; and the sense of poler 
“in the corrected as well as in the present 
line, is equally impressive, What, how- 
ever, has fully convinced me, that this 
emendation of Mr. Foster is altogether 
gratultuus aud unecessary, !s the Opuiton 
ot Hevne, who has not ouly adopted the 
ancient reading in this passage, bat, mm 
another part of the same book of the 
JEneid, has substituted pater for pal iter, 
and placed the word at a great distance 
from Acestes: 
Amissa solus palma superabat Acestes : 
Qui tame aérias telum contendit in auras, 


Ustentans artemque pafer arcumque eyn2n- 


fEm V. 519, &e. 


tem. 
In the same work Mr. F. has propesed 


an alteration of the following line im the 


CF dipus of Sophocles: | 
STPE'YANTA xHip¢ THs duante Barn. 
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For ¢pi}avra Mr, F. would read exifarre, 
the former word apearing too weak when 
appued to thunder. ‘To this it may be 
auswered, that, though ¢xnz7¢ 1s often 
used by the best authors, and particularly 
by the tragic poets, to express thunder, 
lightning, orstorm,itmay much be doubted 
whether it will be altugether proper in 
conjunction with Bian, ‘The ward Bérog 
is frequently used by the Greek writers 
toexpress thunder; and, therefore, cpepesy 
Bsan may properly and literally signity do 
cust the weapons, or to cust the thunder. 

Your’s, &c. 

Ravenstondale, 

November 9, 1807. 


J. Robinson. 


ee 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 


BEG the favour of you to correct a 

mistatement which -occuis m= your 
Literary Intelligence for the last month, 
» 378. The Jate Mr. Gilbert Wake- 
tield’s collections for his intended Greek 
and Enelish Lexicon, are there stated to 
liave been destroyed by fire. So far from 
this bemg the case, his interleaved copy 
of Hederic’s Lexicon, which contains all 
those collections, is now, as it has always 
been, in the possession of Mrs, Wake- 
field, exactly in the state in which Mr. 
W. feft it at his decease, 

The Memoirs of his Life (vol. ii, p. 216) 
so fully mention the collections for the 
Lexicon as preserved by his family, that 
I know not how your informant could 
have been led to send you an account so 
erroneous. Tle may possibly have cou- 
founded the Lexicon with Mr. W's. Lu- 
cretius, the remaining impression of 
which, consisting of a large number of 
copics, was destroyed in the fire at the 
printing-office of Mr. Hamilton. 

Persuaded that you will give this the 
earliest insertion, I am, Sir, 

Yow’s, &c. 
Clapton, Nov. 4, 1807. J.T. Rev. 
~~ 
For the Monthly Magazine, 
OBSERVATIONS made during a tTouR 


through the UNIED STATES of AME- 
RICAM—NO. XIX, 


AM informed that T was guilty of an 
error when I stated that the four ci- 
tizens forced from the Chesapeak were 
natives of the United States. One of 
thei, tt seems, was a Spaniard by birth, 
Who came to reside in the United States 


wie n but 2cvel years of ave 


ge, aud bas con. 


Wakefield’s Greek and English Lexicon. 
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ny aneened therein, or been jn the 
service of our government 
from that age. s ——, 

If my speculations are correct, th 
country on the southern shore of Lake 
brie, at no Very distant period, will be. 
come one of the imust interestips 
tracts within the extensive territories 
of the United States, A correct know. 
ledge of its present state, I conceive, 
therefore, to be important to EVETY elie 
quiring statist of the present day, as wel 
as tu future generations, whom it will 
enable, correctly, to appreciate its pve 
gressive improvement. It is therefore, 
sur, that [take the liberty of forwardin 
you some exacts from a pamphlet lately 
published in Washington city, which | 
hope you will not consider unworthy of a 
place in your Magazine, nor your readers 
that I have trespassed tuo much on their 
tine and patience. 

The pamphiet to which T allude is en. 
titled “ A Letter addressed to the Peo- 
ple of Maryland, giving a short accoant 
of the couutry on the South shore of Lake 
Erie, including a brief description of its 
situation, climate, sail, productions, wade, 
commerce, manufactures, and exports, 
shewing the advautages it offers to the 
middling people of Maryland to emigrate, 
By James Tongue, M. D. &c. of Mary- 
land. Washington, printed 1807.” 

The Doctor begins his letter with a 
serting that “* The virtue and happmess 
of a people require not only that propei- 
ty and knowledge should be equally dis- 
tributed, but that each one’s portion of 
property should be sufficiently large to 
support and maintain bis family, The 
greater the equality is, both in knowledge 
and property, the greater the general hap- 
piness; anc in proportion as inequalities 
between the rich and the poor micrease, 
the nation falls into misery and vice. Ot 
the two extremes, poverty and wealth, 
the former is probably the most perr 
cious; but both are doubtless fruitful 
causes of degeneracy, .' 

“ A middle state of society is certainly 
the most desirable: a state, in which the 
want of sufficient means will prevent 4 
family trom runniug into extrareger 
idleness, and dissipation; whilst, at ! 
same time, such measure af wealth 1s en- 


joyed by the family, as yields them every 


as secures them from de- 
pendance and penury, 2s enables the pae 
reut to educate every child, and give a 
a decent setting-up in life, and to prowiee 


solid comfort, 


P ' 2 » > . « ™ ri l- 
for the comfort of his own and bis pat 
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vers old age, 
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«Jt is the duty of every family enjoy- 
thiscondition in life, to take measures 


ing , ws 
for the continuance of these blessings, by 


an annual application of a small part of 
ther income to such objects as will be 
best calculated to transinit them to poste- 
rity. a : 
It is equally, if not emphatically, the 
duty of those who are ina more humble 
cyudition of life, to struggle with all their 
power to elevate themselves and their fa- 
milies to this desirable state of society.” 
—This the Doctor conceives compara- 
tively ditlicult in Maryland. 

He adds, “ To be nominally free, fel- 
low citizens, is one thing; to be actually 
treeand happy is another, and altogether 
diferent. ‘The first is secured by our ad- 
nirable constitution ; the last ¢an only 
be gained or secured by the efforts of 
every individual citizen for himself and 
his family, incessantly applied, and to ob- 
jects the most judicious. 

“ The actual exercise of your rights as 
freemen, depend upon your being placed 
above a state of want or dependance ; on 
your possessing sutlicient knowledge to be 
able, without advice, for yourselves to 
judge and act; and on feeling that you 
owe nv @bedience but to God and the 
laws, 

“The shade of liberty is not worth 
preserving ; its substance is the greatest 
Liessing bestowed on man. . 

“ Tatluenced by these considerations, 
which have always had vast weight upon 
uy mind, by a desire of preserving not 
oaly myself, but my posterity for genera- 
ons, in this middle and desirable rank 
of lite; and also by a wish to elevate to 
the same rank and comforts the virtuous 
poorot Maryland, I have been years de- 
voting myself to acquire a knowledge 
of the several states of territories; to 
ascertain which presented the _vreatest 
and most certain natural advantages. 

_ “ As was natural, my attention was 
irst drawn to the great staples of to- 
bacco, rice, and indigo, which the south- 
era states produce i some of their rich 
lands, and cotton almost on any land, 
however poor, The advantages appeared 
t be great at first view: but, when I 
Considered the habits of the people, the 


etects of the burning hcat on the fife of 


hiar | x : 
non his energy, his comforts, and his 


*ppivess, and especially on the accumu 
dated evils of slavery, which are there car- 
red to their highest pitch, and the cone 
sent evils which must daily increase, 
sud to tnyself, This cannot be that sate, 


¢ r j’ “Yr ‘* : ~ . 
“Fh, and huppy country, in which [ 


could wish to plant my children and my 
grand-children.” 

The Doctor next turned his attention 
to the country which furnishes the waters 
of the Mississippi, but he found the 
whole country west of that river locked 
up by the policy of the nation, and the 
land in the Mississippi territory covered 
by varying titles, which generations yet 
unknown, perbaps, will not see adjusted. 
His partiality fur a southern climate yet 
continuing, he next looked at ‘Tennessee 
and Kentucky. But here, superadded to 
the evils of slavery, he discovered that, in 
the summer months, water for mills was 
often wanted, and almost every title to 
land litigated. Chayrined at these disap- 
polntments, unknown and unexpected 
when the enquiry commenced, our author 
turned his attention to the vacant lands 
of the northern states. In Vermontand 
in Maine he found rich lands and sound 
titles, in Maine great prospect from fish- 
eries aud navigation; but the country was 
locked up in eternal frost for six months 
in every year. He found the 
ple sober, patient, industrious, kind, and 
enterprising; free from the curses of sla- 
very, and valuing man only for his virtue 
and his worth, and his feelings were 
sharply in favour of settling among them ; 
but he was deterred from becoming an 
inhabitant, by the chilling frost of the 
winter. 

Determined neither to despair, nor 
quit the regions of civil liberty, the Doc- 
tor next devoted his attention to the coun- 
try on the right bank of the Ohio, and 
viewed the state of Ohio, the territories 
of Michigan and Indiana. He found 
Michigan possessed of immense advan- 
tages, resulting from her navigation, hav- 
ing large ve-scl navigation on three sides, 
and a most valuable fishery; but the 
body of the soil was low, marshy, and 
poor, and inundated seven months in the 
year, The country far north very cold, 
with few inhabitants, and those without 
industry, activity, economy, or enterprize, 
and no hope of becoming a State tor many 
years. y 
” Indiania contained immense bodies of 
fine land, with clear titles, but it also con- 
tained vast prairies without wood or wa- 
ter: a colonial government not likely 
soon to be changed, and a country “ so 
distant from market, that she must pass 
either down the Mississipp! to the ocean, 
1100 miles, or by the lakes Mictngan, 
Huron, St. Clair, and Erie, east and 
northeeastward, to Montreal, Albany, of 


New York, a distance not less than = 
ues. 
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miles. To these evils I could not think 
of submitung myself or tay family.” 

* rom this moment (says the Doctor) 
Tdevoted myself exciu-ively to the state 
of Ono, bei leving it the voi ily place that 
combined certaiuity of title, with richuess 
of soil, convenicucy tumarket, rele! from 
the eviis of slavery, an invaiuable fishery, 
conveniences of water communication, 
and a climate boih beztciiy and agreeable, 
Fellow-citizens (exclauns our author), 
you may place the most implicit con- 
hdence im the wnformation coumunicated 
nt) ie lollowing pages. 

‘The state oi Ohio lies between 
~ J0’°,and 42° 2’ north latitude, and 
S° 25’ and 7° west latitude trom the 
city of Washington, 

“It is bounded north by Lake Erie, 

east by Pennsylvania, south by the rver 
Vhio, and - west by the territory of Lndi- 
ana. [ts size is nearly that of Penusyl- 
vania, and its fori more compact than 
that of any other state inthe Umon. In 
the year 1802, ns population was only 
about 41,000; at this day its population 
is not less than 200,000. ‘This progress 
of settlement beggars all precedeuts, and 
renders any rem: ark on the rismy import- 
ance of the state superfluous. ‘The stare 
has a most excellent constitution of civil 
government, adopted in 1802; one which, 
by all republican politicians, is admitted 
to be more pertectly and better founded, 
than any other in the nation, Here the 
people elect all the rulers, without re‘e- 
rence to the wealth of the electors. Here 
the powers of the governor are contined 
within very narrow limits. Llere the 
people elect their magistrates and oidi- 
nary military othcers, whilst their more 
important othcers are elected by their 
own representatives. Here the farmer 
does nut pay more taxes for average land 
than forty cents tor 100 acres, aud half 
that is leid out m mak ng vondle und 
bridges i his own country, This bas e 
has a tund, tor the support of civil wo 
verument, Bes h is how worth S.000.C00 
dollars, and which, in tea years, will be 
worth double that sum; and atter it 
comes hate oper lon, will ino tonly prevent 
all taxes, but also hatuish the means of 
extensive internal | uoprovements, such as 
turnpikes, brid, ges, manutactories, sci- 
enc e. we. XC, 

*“ Hlere are already established, by 
Congress and by individus ils, suTnic ‘ent 
funds lur the higher branches of educa- 
Lion it tWO Unlversities., Here also the 
thirty-fourth part of the whole ¢ coumtry is 


appre opriated by lax, and fur ever sct 
1 


apart to form an eternal 
education of children: 
tera few years, will ie equa; 
expence ‘to the parents) to 
qualitying every young 
busines: 
an amiable wife. Here, tina 
tion to what bas been alam 
tweatieth part of all monies 


tund, for the 
> aftund which, af. 


(Ww ithout aay 5 


2. 


LAr], 


the task ¢j 


Wan tor actine 
>, and o: fashioning every gir 


fe 
tly, iN add). 

Stated, ON. 
recei\ ed x 


the United states tor lauds sold Sa 
priated, and ior ever set apart, for he 
forming, » — aud repairing roads into 


and through the siate; a tund 
other state can boast, (and s 
sc heolmaw 


ot which bo 
sO IS that of 


vu, ercept Connecticut,) ) and one 


which ensures more finished and Cont. 
plete roads in this state sooner than in 


any other state in the Union, 


Ifany ohe 


doubts a single fact here stated, let him 
look to the constitution of Olio, and to 
the laws of the Con: gress passed in 1801, 


1802, and 1808, 


* Tn this state slavery is forbidden, not 


only by the law, but by the 
of government itself’. and so 
the inhabitants on this subj 


Constitution 
jealous are 
ect, that no 


black man, or man ot colour, caa be al- 
lowed to reside in this state, without a 
certificate of his freedom. Once more; 
in this state, real estate is not exemptfton 


being sold by execution, for 


the satistac- 


thon of debts, as in Virginia, nor hable to 
be sold at auction on execution asin Ma 
ryland; but a happy medium 18 pre- 
served: the creditor is kept whole, and 
the right of inheritance im the debtor can 
never be suld, where the use of his farm, 


in the opinion ot his neighb: 


gurs, will, in 


live years, pay the debt; and there is 
great re ason tu believe, thi ut in two years 
the right of selling |: iii at auction, under 
any circumstances tur debt, will be forever 


abolished; and in heu of it 


an appraise 


inent, setting off to the creditor so much ot 
the dahens ’Sreal property as three disipter- 
ested and judicious freeholdersot the cutie 


ty shall say on their oaths, 15 


equ il to the 


debt, will be substituted. ‘Thus will pre- 


re ut every sacrifice on the 


part of the 


debtor; and it is owing to this} Paar ey 

, ol 
nore than all others, that the peop oe 
New England have enjoyed so many com 


torts, preserved beiier credit 
other part of the nation, a 
property produces a more 


it, than any 
nd that real 
equal price, 


al a restso na more stable bi iSi3. 


“ The state of Gio is divi 
sections, ist. The N orth We 


ded into 6 
st corner yet 


ou 
sul ye ct to Indian claims. In this ¢ 


try there is wuch good land, 
titute of many mil! seats, au 
hope ofthe lands being svone 


but it is de 

d there is nO 

Jered lor set 
tleinen! 
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1307.] State of Ohio.— Adulteration of Beer. 435 
tlement. The 2nd division embraces the 1800, issued letters patent in support 
town of Cincinnati, the countries on of the title, as may be seen in the office 


the great and little Miami, of the Ohio, of secretary of state, and in the records 
and the Mad river. Here isavast quan- of the state of Ohio, To this day there 
tity of rich land, and the prospects are has never been a dispute as to title, not 
reat to the farmer; but most of the even as toa single dividing line; norcan 
j Jands near the rivers are taken up, there ever be. ‘This is apparent from a 
aud already demand a high price, and au prominent fact. The whole country has 
tumnal fevers arenot rare, ‘hiscountryis been divided into townships of five miles 
filled principally by citizens from North square, and their survey recorded ante- 
Jersey. 3dly, The Chilicotha district. In rior to the issuing the titles to the soil, so 
this district is now the seat of govern- that a township-line can never be dis- 
ment, situated about twenty miles nor- puted. Again: the original proprietors, in 
therly from the mouth of the river Scisto. most instances, where s¢tiiements have 
Here there are extensive fine prairies; not been made, now remain the owners ; 
but they command a high price. The and ‘hese proprietors have in one survey 
nplands are light, and rather peor, and run out the townships into lots. A dis- 
the country, in the fall months, aiticted pute of line or title is therefore impossi- 
with bilious fever; besides, tic Virginia _ ble.” ‘ 
military lands are in this district, axd Should time permit, I shall forward by 
their lines and titles are doubtful. The the September mail, another letter, which 
settlers ave principally Virginians. 4th, will conclude my extracts from Dr, 
The Marietta district, so called from Tungue’s pamphlet, till when, 1 remain 
Marietta, reputed tor ship-building, being ‘Sir, Your’s, &c. 
its capital, It is situated near the conflu- Alexandria, R. Dinmore. 
ence of the Muskingum with the Ohio. August 24, 1807. 
On both these rivers are some tracts of —— 
rich good land; but the country in gene- To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
ral is hilly and broken, the soil light and SIR, 
thin, and, on the whole, not very desira- OBSERVE, in your last number, for 
bic. The principal inhabitants are from November, p. 346, a very judicious, 
New England. 5th, The country com- not to say facetious, entertaining, and pa- 
mouly called New Connecticut. ‘This triotic, account of beer-brewing. I very 
couutry is bounded east by Pennsylvas much admire the writer’s sensible and 
ma, south by the completion of latitude well intended observations, particularly 
41°, west by a meridional line drawn by those which show, not only his intimate 
due north and south, 120 miles due west acquaintance with the honest and fair 
trom the west line of Pennsylvania, and practice of brewing the genuine British 
north by Lake Erie: including all is- beverage with real malt and hops, but 
lands in thelake which lie south of 42° 2° his decided aversion to the abominable 
north latitude.” practice of adulteration, chiefly within 
Inthis district he determined to settle the last twenty or thirty years. I per- 
hiuself and tumily, somewhere not very far ceive, Sir, his account is to be continued 
trom the lake, not because the-country in —in a future number of your useful Maga- 
Pennsylvania, bordering on lake Erie, zine, and trust he will not fail, as he ap- 
ee fewer natural advantages than pears well qualified, eifectually to sugma- 
ri which he is about to describe, but tize so vile and general a practice as that 
rey «0 unfortunate dispute exists as to tie abominable adulteration. I was also 
a “ e man knows how to purchase ylad to observe a oe. in ye be sage 
New C ad escribing the couutry called _ part of the New Abric ay rm: . a ‘ 
ikan ns our author commences _losophical Li pan 930 — — es 
= tee e, " hith is, he informs us, stating several particu - ¥! a a 
tte a grant made by the state man, a Mr. —— ho, ' o mig Sh 
teshes ves” on the 2nd day of Sep- the original anc chie pe thea ota 
sulstnal he: Connecticut being the practice, accompanied with J 7 bm “ 
dl Chake The under the charter of sions of byes ewan 2 so atro 
frmed ‘ r a? HL. aiid this title is con- crime against the pu on 
“8th of April ct of Congress, passed the ; Your's Xe. — 
preside pri 1800, under which act the November 7, a. Led, 
cut of the United States, in June 1807. 
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Pusiic Income of Great Brrratn for the Year ending Sth of Janu 
tinguishing England from Scotland, and distinguishing the 
Sum, the Rate per Centum for collecting the same, and the net Prody 


ary, Taira 


£7 08s Receipt, the tat 


> 1807, da. 






































































































































































’ . . C > ; 
to National Objects. ’ “pplicaie 
. . | 
Ne Po 
. Rate per Cenr. TOC uce a 
. Gross R T : Plicable te x.) 
HEADS OF REVENUE. within the Year. poe Bey hy He the, tess et Nal ies, 
nue was collect | into thee 
~- quer, 
ORDINARY REVENUES. pe 
Permanent and Annual Taxes. . £. | 
Customs. 0! . . England] 8,677,992] 8,812,775) 5 1 3 7184 544 
. . 7 . . 7 . Scotland 778,262 829,014 5 17 7 589 704 
se Great Britain 9,4 165255 9,67 1,789 5 @ 8 | 7 774,049 
Excise e . . . . . England 17,530,905 17,540,524 Zz 11 2 15,983.37 
" . a WIHh 
| ae . * . . . ° Scotland 1,442,246 1,648,218 6 , 8 9 1,393,835 
—— 2. oo e ss) Great Britain} 18,979,151] 19,188,542] 2 17 7 | A,snat 
Stamps . « + «© © « « Engiand 4,150,868) 9 4,324,345, 3 0 10 4,053,617. 
ae oe as Scotland 27 1,529 294,545} 419 8 975,295) 
———see @ elke Great Britain 4,422,195 4,618,691 3.3 3 44328,913 
Land and Assessed Taxes @ England} 6,031,107] 6,392,144) 4 3 11] 6,126,697 
- Scotland 279,589 329,400} 5 7 10 311,634 
| 
Great Britain 64:510,797 6,721,544 443 6,458,250) 
Post Office. . « England} 1,374,579] 1,497,010] 22 13 5 1,136,001 
d . 2). se Scotland]  —«-137,280] ~—s-177,299] 1213 5] 154,831 
OP Cal Tata aie Great Britain} 1,511,859} 1,674,310) 21 12 0 1,291,730} 
is. in the Pound on Pen- } England 49,279 53,160) — 14 3 52,780! 
sions and Salaries . . Scotland 4,555 4,555) «= 18 — 4,384) 
esse «  « Great Britain 53,827 57,715] — 14 7 57,164 
Gd. in the Pound on Pen-? England 60,930 60,931} — 12 7 60,46 
sions and Salaries . . Scotland 3,152 3,152] — 12 8 £,735 
itto. .« . « « « Great Britain 64,083 64,084) — 12 7 65,279 
Hackney Coaches . . . 2... 28,776 29,169] 11 1 4 29,910 
awkers and Pedlars . : 14,405 14,555} 21 4 5 11,409 
Total Permanent and Annual Duties. | 40,841,355] 42,040,402] 4 5 — | 37,568,020 
Il Branches of tie Hereditary Revenue a 
ee ee eee 7,145 11,540 —- =—- = 8,599 
WED. 5 01% es ; 4,040) —-— — 4,040) 
elsures , . . . . . e . ° . 15,788 15,788 —aw ee 13,4 * 
Sompositions . . . « -« 1 a ee a 
Protiers . 7 . . . ° . ° . 620 620 ae i oS 62) 
sown Landse . « 2 « « 36,920 67,7909) ——— 65,5) 
' Extraordinary Resources. . | 
Customs . . - . . England) 2,662,860] 2,787,189) — — — | 2588874 
© + « « « Scotlana 260,368 510,264, =o | ___ 256,540 
| ~ »« «+ Great Britain} 2,925,728] 3,097,454 ——— 2,779,24)| 
g | Excise. 6 4 + « . England] 5,877,891] 5,878,045] — — — | >b0SEN 
he -_-- , e Ye Scotlan 382,147 452,125 —_-— — 443,02", 
es - 948.5 yo! 
je Sm Great Britai:, 6,260,039] 6,330,168) — — — | 
‘5 | Property Tax. . « England)” 5,909,765) 5,902,769] —— — alert 
a eo e « « Scotland 249,494 242,491] — — — | _ — 
» + Great Britain] 6,145,259) 6,145,259] — — — noe - 
Arrears of Income Duty “4 16,897 16,827] -—— 16, 38°: 
Arrears of Taxes collected under 459) 
L the Aidand Contribution reg 471 on, ee 04,855 
Miscellaneous 45 wes 2,513,694] 2,513,694) — — — 9,4° — 
Total, independent ot Loans. _* «| 58,761,859] 60,244,061, — — — 54,982, 
Loans paid into the Exchequer, in- 063i 
cluding “,000,000/. raised for the $| 19,699,263] 19,699,263) <= — — | 19:69%0 
Service of ]reland . . a FT eae a a 
74,6812 
Maa erent Total . : 78,461,123] 79,943,324) — — — | Toe 
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CUSTOMS, 
duce, paid into the Exchequer, of the Dutiesof Cus- 







































































































{n Account of the Total Net Produce Exel 
~ toms in Great Britain, distinguishing England from Scotland ; and distinguishing 
as fur as possible the Produce of every separate Article, the Duties on which have 
usually amounted to £5,000 or more Mn the jour Quarters, ending 5th January, 1807. 
— Litt of A ticles. Pngtan , scotiane Great Brite. 
Almonds ut all sorts ° . BUYS 14 B 174 15 4 8.273 lw UV 
Ashes, pearl, and pot. : 8,800 9 4 3,036 17 q 11,837 6 6 
ie. ¢ aw. tot; op. Aree Ss 290 15 52,463 19 5 
Brimstone » «+ « -| 29,081 1 6 5,750 1 1] 28851 2 7 
Bristles undrest’ . ‘ ° 14,086 10 6 665 11 OQ 14,752 1 O 
‘offee soe. bh aa 958 O 9 45,580 18 1 
ork. ° ° ° ° 6.495 8 6 880 3 6 7,375 12 @O 
Yorn and grain, : : 26,993 11 3 1,547 12 8 28,541 3 11 
urrants , ° ° ° 110,370 19 45 257 11 6} 110,628 10 1 
Feathers for beds P ° 11,148 3 Y 255 16 2 11,398 19 1] 
UNS 7,920 18 4 660 9 O 8581 7 4 
Guns of all sorts . ° ° 6,302 17 4 4118 8 6,314 16 ¢ 
Huts, chipand straw. 7,071 18 10) “ 7,071 18 10 
llemp, rough . ° - | 181,169 13 4| 23,753 8 8 201,925 2 0 
Hides,raw . lw 13,681 46 2 =61,740 1 15,421 17 1 
tanned, ‘ : 12,749 7 6 333 4 OF 13,082 12 O 
ludiga ° ; ° . 59,386 18 6 252 W 4 -59,639 8 10 
[ron, bar, : ~ «+, 100,176 12 8 12,359 17 8, 112,536 10° 4 
Lace, thread and silk. ° 120,96 15 0 ——— 17,096 15 O 
Lemons and oranges”. : 35,867 12 3 2,537 6 1 58,206 18) 6 
_fCambrics -. ‘ . 16,120 10 0 16,120 10 0 
2 J Canvas, HWessens . . 170,25 14 10 17,023 14 10) 
5} Germany, plain. 18,134 18 5 3,242 19 5) 21,377 17 10 
Russia, plain , .} 35,566 9 7 209 3S 9 385,775 15 4 
Nuts, small ; ° ‘ 5,929 12 10 93.17 0 6,023 9 10 
Oil, ordinary olive ° ° 27,629 7 & 668 13 1 23,298 1 6 
train = fw SC wté‘(‘(até*dL:*é‘izz LIS OT O643-11«St18,756 14 9 
[Pepper gy .| 46,586 7 10 | 46,586 7 10 
2 (Calicoes. 22,044 19 9 | 22,044 19 5 
= J Muslins | 34,752 5 10 34,752 5 10 
2 >) Nankeens , ; : 14,942 19 1 11,942 19 1 
‘= | Prohibited , , 7,528 5 8 7,528 5 8B 
‘Punento , ‘ : 5,654 14 1 340 19 7 5,975 13 8 
‘Prunes Pe ey hole 9,485 18 6 268 11 3} 9,701 9 9 
Quicksilver . ° ° . 7,223.17 10 512 9 7,229 10 7 
‘Raisins of all Sorts . , 85,159 11 5 2,812 9 7 87,972 1 0 
Rice, , : ‘ 16,479 12 2 463 6 8 16,912 18 10 
Seeds ofallsorts .  . =. | 21,614 10 5) 2,072 11 Of 23,687 1 5 
ips, hulls, and materia!s. | 13,663. 0 14 736 5 8 14,399 6 7 
Sukjraw , gf 176,623 11 0 20 10 | 176,044 1 0 
————= Thrown, organzine . | 209,229 16 5 209,229 16 5 
}SSius and furs . A 39,818 18 J 809 15. S|) 40,218 14 1 
Smale ». im ww oie eke es $18 211] 11477 2 38 
pirits, brandy 7 x : 98,789 17. 5 3,264 13 O poe ~ . 
j——— Geneva . " é 28,976 8 3 4,004 8 8 32,980 16 
a Rum ‘ . ; 65,691 11 0 5,737 15 8} 71,429 6 & 
puccus liquoritie , : . 5,561 11 2 543 14 11 6,105 6 1 
usar. . « 12,748,162 14 9} $24,631 18 63,072,794 13 5 
| Fallow .  . sf 44,663 310 = 3,938 19 11] 48,002 3 ¢ 
tng cM , 9,245 16 10) = 1,280 13 6G} 10,470 10 4 
a MEE REA Mes ary cl 2) 180,447 12 @ 
-Obacco .  . «| 284,964 17 5} 41,942 2 8} 326,007 O 1 
lurpentine, common, 18,942 2 10 408 15 6) 19800 18 4 
Vax, bees . =. gS LS «9,806 10 2 246 715) 9552 18 1 
te ew wes 4,020,254 14 11) 70,247 13 6) 109,052 8 9 
i Vood of different kinds . | 519,272 10 4} 112,682 13 7! 562,955 3 11 
|'Vool, cotton . , . | 289,513 5 1] 45,605 42 7| 285,118 17 8 
ae SHOP - >. 14.431 19 8 17 3 9 14,449 8 5 
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dln Account of the Gross Actual Receipt in Money an 
of the Excise, Consouipatrep Duties, War Taxe 
annually, in England, for the Year ending 5th of January 


S, and 


2 9 ae 


d Charges of Manog 


Maur ond To . 
Ba 
, 1807, — 





ARTICLES. 


Gross actual 
Recepts 
in Money. 


ny A 


Charges 
of 


Management 





Auctions ; 
Beer : 4 
Bricks and Tile 
Candles 





Cocoa Nuts and Coftee 


Cyder and Perry 
Glass. ° 
Hides and Skins 
Hops. 

Licences ‘ 
Malt . ° 
Metheglin or Mead 
Paper . ° 
Printed Goods 


Salt ; 
{Soap 


Spirits ‘British 





Foreign 
starch = . 
weets 
ea * ° 


Verjuice ° 
Vinegar . 
Wine. . 





Wire 


Tobacco and Snuff 


e « . es « ° . . * -« e* . * e @ 


Total consolidated Duties 


per Act 


Do. 44 


Wine, 
Permanent 45 of Geo. ill. c. 81 . 


49 


Spirits, British, . 
Foreign, . 


Nemporary 


Malt, Additional, 
Malt, Old 





Sweets 
Tea , ‘ 
Tobacco and Snuff, 

per Act 46 G. III. c. 39 


Total War Taxes 


ANNUAL DUTIES. 


do. 


@ . ° ° . . . ry e@ ° oe 


6 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


9 


Tobacco and Snuff, commenced 26th March 


. «24th of June 


Total Annual Duties 


° $. 
249,891 14 
2,971,351 15 
306,661 10 
311,449 4 
124,178 5 
19,772 5 
424,786 3 
$11.322 17 
56,339 15 
301,083 17 
1,388,150 8 
161 8 
$59,158 5 
698,373 17 
1,470,704 15 
586,564 5 
1,201,200 19 
1,772,866 14 
60,025 14 
24,771 O 
1,280,751 16 

196,188 
81 16 

37 ,942 
1,149,513 8 
13,388 9 


—_ m~ * — ym 
° ef na TO J 


— 
beh 


rn 


jh tb _— 
yroo ocoeoa oure Ne ©Otr 6 © 
Pierre Plt |e hee le let oko 


— 
_ 


~ 


i eg 
2,339 3 7 
173,718 3 ¢ 
2,988 16 
36,419 6 < 
5,724 16 
1,340 17 9 
8,218 9 
20,971 1 10! 
4,515 10 i) 
4,195 18 4 
240 


~7 


7,720 
13,558 
20,095 
22,012 
11,272 
51,329 

4,328 

205 
35,500 
35 

611 
54,276 
564 


— 


Op eo nwrr own! 
e ¢,5 « < ‘ 





hae 





15,316,461 18 


459,7 14 





3 


Malt, per Act 43 G. Ill. ¢. 81 


105,666 9 


104,625 17 
2,713,172 10 
591,417 10 
882,518 16 
4,483 12 
1,513 664 13 


162,542 18 





5,877,892 9 


1,060 


S 





428,140 4 
676,810 12 








2,220,441 18 


19,505 16 2 
107 18 6 


88,872 13 11 


ee 





—- 


108,547 8 74 
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An Account, shewing the AMOUNT of Monirs received from his Majesty's FE. 
chequer, for Naval Services, between the 5th of January, 1806, and Sth of Ja- 
nuury, 1807 ; distinguishing the Services to which the sume has beca ap 


rey 








plied. 
HEADS OF SERVICE. Sum. Total. 
NAVY. £. s. d. L- sd. 

For Salaries to the Admiralty, Navy, and mr 123,600 0 0 

Pay Offices eeeeeaneeeenvraeeeeeF eee ese ee ee 
Wages of Officers and Seamen ...- .s00.-------; 2,055,000 0 0 
Bounty to Volunteers, Flag Pay, U6. ce. ccee'es 325,000 0 O 
Hal Pay to Sea Oilicers, and Bounty to Chaplains 201,895 8 6 
Pensions to Sea Officers, their Widows, &c. — 900,000 0 0 

to superannuated Artificers -......2-0---- ‘ 
Wages to his Majesty's Dock and Rope Yards ... 931,713 2113 
Building of Ships, Purchase of Stores of every de- 

scription, repairing Ships, Purchase of Ships laneee cilia 1 

taken from the Enemy, Head Money, &c. paid SCR MS 3 Oy 

ia Bills at ninety Day’s Date ......--...-- 
Pilotage eeee 650668060 69680 eeeeeeeeeeees eeee 55,000 0 0 
wes Exchange, Imprest, and Ts 851,000 0 OF 
Exchequer Fees. 2... ccaccceygs ae eres eeeeee 9,000 0 0 
Marine Services on Shore, and Halt Pay to Ma- 1 137.500 0 0 


rine Officers ee eeeeteeeeeenee ene 2 @2eeB eee J 
VICTUALLING. 


For Provisions, and all sorts of Victualling ] 

Stores, paid for in Bulls at ninety Day’s Date Jf 
Vages to the Victualling Yards ...........--- 
Bills of Exchange and Imprest’ .......... see 
Necessary and Extra necessary Money, and Con- | 
tingencies 
Widows’ Pensions COOKS SeSE SEE EH EEET EE EE ED 


TRANSPORTS, PRISONERS, AND SICK 
SEAMEN. 


For Freight of Transports, Maintenance of Pri- 
sohers of War, and Expence of sick and 
wounded Seamen, paid for in Bills at ninety 
ED eis eis Nidan és ene de chem 


in ready Money 





Bills of Exchange, and all other Services paid ra 
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155,100 O 
849,000 0 
117,500 O 

15,194 19 


5,265,286 if 11 
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1,652,157 13 


289,000 0 
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An élccount of the GRuss PRODUCE of the Revenue arising from the vo J tan, 
in England, Scotland, and Ireland, respectively, for the Year ending 5th of Junuary, 
__1807 ; together with the Payments thereout on Account of Manage:ment. 
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Gross Produce Management, 
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° - — ~ , m or > ae ; a, | 
in the Year ending the Sth of January,) the Year ending the 5th of Jeman, 
1807. 1807. 
- } NEE 5: | 
Gross Produce, be. Gress 
Taxes. ing the Gross Re- TAXES. ay, 
Ceipt, 1806. eCeipt, 1806! 
c. .& @ ; an i 
MOOG TOR « 0 6 © a ' 1,401,355 1 03 Land Tax ee eS eee 50,439 17 5 
Windows. ... .- 12,029,462 1 9 |Windows . . . + . | 80,756 19 34 
Houses . © «© « « , 594,568 1 104)Houses . . ..., 23,228 6 51 
Servagts . . - «6 + | S42,744 5 22iServants . . . . . | 90,987 3 g§ 
Carriages. . 2 sw 330,019 1 74iCarriages . ~ + © fb 9,640 0 9 
Horses for Riding . . 597,552 2 111 Horses for Riding . . 22,995 8 4 
Horses for Husbandr 496,750 3 93}Horses for Husbandry . .| 40,467 18 4 
Horse Dealers .. - 8,068 6 SiiDogs . . . 2 ws | SSid at g 
mE bese & 6 *@ 126,563 8 S |Hair Powder. . .. 1,707 1 8 
Hair Powder. . . . 55,676 7 12{Armorial Bearings. . . 602 10 6 
Armorial Bearings . . £8,211 12 03 
Arrears on 10 and 20 per 254,559 14 11 
cent. and on Clocks 927 1 113 istiindlinitnats 
ana Watches. Property Tax . . . .| 944.494 7 § 
10 per cent. on Assessed — 
Taxes, 46 Geo. III. wee o's 
6,018,659 17 6 
Property Tax . «6 + «|5,904,756 9 92 
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For the Monthly Magazine. 

EXTRACT Of @ LETTER from ithe REv. 

WILLIAM MACKENZIF, 10 @ MEMBER 

Of PARLIAMENT, regarding PARocul- 

AL LIBRARIES. 

HE utility of parochial libraries is 
not a new idea, but was acknow- 

ledged by the legislature in the reign of 
Queen Ann, when an act was made for 
the preservation of libraries, erected by 
contributions of individuals, for the use 
of the clergy. In my own parish, Smarden 
in Kent, there is a very good library of this 
kind ; and a very learned divine, who was 
employed to read the Bampton lecture be- 
fore the University of Oxford, a year or 
two ago, declared himself much indebted 
to my hbrary, and that he found in it 
such assistance as he might have searched 
for, perhaps in vain cisewhere in the 
county. 

‘The advantages, political, moral, and 
religious, resulting from the clergy hav- 
ing at all times a free aud easy access to 


3 


a proper collection of books, are incak 
culable; and the public would be amply 
remunerated for the expence which such 
an establishment would occasion, by the 
additional security which it would give io 
their constitution and religion, For, m 
an enlightened clergy raised above de 
pendence and maintained in diguity and 
respect, will always be found the firmest 
detence against the mroads ot anarchy, 
and the destructive attempts of atheism 
and popery. The clergy of the establish 
ed church are the ordinary channels 
through which the various kinds of useful 
and liberal knowledge are conveyed to 
the different orders of society; and 

rectitude and enlargement of the national 
mind will be in proportion to the fund of 
knowledge which their instructors posse 
It has been remarked, with regret, that 
the clergy of the present day give a 
selves up too much to the eevee 
frivolous occupations of the world; =“ 
Sports of the fied; to convivial ~~ 
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and the levelling diversions of the card- 
table; that the mixture of profound erlie 
dition with simplicity of manners, which 
characterized the clergy a century ago, 
and wudered them the objects of vene- 
ration and respect, is now rarely to be 
wen. I trust these remarks are founded 
rather on partial than general observa- 
tion; but, as far as they hold true, the 
causes nay be traced to the circumstances 
in which the clergy are too often placed 
on their first entering on their vocation, 
the common duties of which in general 
fll up but asmall portion of their time. 
Embarrassed by the narrowness of their 
incomes, which are seldom equal to the 
supply of the decent accommodations of 
lite; surrounded by persons whose so- 
ciety can add nothing to their instruc- 
tiou, and contribute little to their com- 
fort; destitute of that superior knowledge 
which would render their professional 
exertions useful to others and procure to 
themselves a respectful attention; and 
deprived of all means of cultivating, on 
ai enlarged scale, the studies of their 
early years; they are urged by the come 
inon feelings of nature to dispel the list- 
lessness and ennui which such situations 
produce, by embracing the only plea- 
sures which lie within their reach. The 
means of instruction in the last age were 
hot, perhaps, more numerous, nor of ea- 
sier access than at present. But the dif 
fusion of general knowledge among the 
laity, the progress of civilization, the re- 
laxation of discipline in the universities 
and the public seminaries, the great in- 
flux of wealth, and tie modes of living 
to which it has given rise, have operated 
powerfully to the prejudice of the clergy; 
and, while the apparent means of instruc- 


hon remain the same, the moral power of 


proiting by them is diminished, and the 
‘nowledge of the clergy becomé as ina- 
dequate to the discharge of the duties of 
their high station, as their incomes are to 
the supply of their natural wants. If 
any authority were required in support 
of this veneral assertion, I might mention 
that of the present Bishop of Lincoln, 
who says, in the preface to his Elements 
ot Christian Theology, “ That the de 
‘ciency which I found with respect 
to professional knowledge, in the can- 
tidates for holy “orders, suggested che 
idea of the following work, &c.;” and 
nih liam Scott, in his excellent 
ness 7, the non-residence of the 

s})u the Motee of Commons says, 


~a 


“ When T eonsider the extraordinar 
men winch the church of Scotland has 
produced (quailes viros Caledonia emi- 
serit, if [ may use the words of Tacitus, 
respecting their ancestors), | cannet help 
adverting to the circumstance, that their 
harvest of literature has been principaily 
produced within the last thirty or forty 
years; within which time I understand a 
more liberal provision has, by the autho- 
rity of the court of justice, been made for 
their clergy.” It appears, that if the 
clergy of a country are conspicuous for 
their ignorance and abject dependence, 
they will fall, and with them all that is 
graceful, and fair, and venerable, in su» 
ciety. Among the clergy ef our esta- 
blished church, there are many who carry 
with them into their profession all the 
advantages which fortune can procure, 
many who have been fellows of Colleges, 
have had the best opportunities of ace 
quiring extensive erudition; many who, 
residing in large towns, or near the mane 
sions of the nobility, have access to libra- 
ries, and are thus enabled to make up for 
the defects of their early education. It 
is these who shed splendour over the pro 
fession, give dignity to the general body, 
and render the clergy of England supe- 
rior to that of every other country under 
heaven. But, though they are many, nu- 
merically considered, they are few in 
comparison of those who are exposed to 
the evils which have been mentioned; 
and however the public eve may be daz- 
zled, and national pride gratified, by the 
effulyence of the former, the fatal Conse- 
quences resulting from the condition of 
the latter are severely felt. Parochial li- 
braries, being intended for the benefit of 
the clergy, and chiefly to enable them to 
acquire that professional knowledge 
which, in the ordinary and short space 
-of their ucademical studies, they have 
not an opportunity to obtain, should con- 
sist fur the most part, of books immedi- 
ately relative to their profession. But, as 
all the arts, which contribute to the ime 
provement of human life are intimatcly 
connected, so sacred learning 1s blended 
with, and greatly illustrated by, that 
which is cailed profane. It ia, theretore, 
desirable that the clerical libraries should 
at Jeast contain, besides the works which, 
in a stricter sense, may be deemed pro 
fessional, the most approved listories of 
the countries in which Christianity was 
iret propagated, and has since been esta 
Ulished; and likewise good editious y te. 
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few of the best Greck and Roman clas- 
sics. ‘These can never be considered as 
superfluous, while the knowledge of the 
ancient languages is held to be a neces- 
sary part of education of the clergy; a 
knowledge however, which is often imper- 
fectly acquired; and soon totally lost. 
The study of these authors in riper years, 
gives vigour and elevation to the mind, 
and inspires it with the love of excellence 
in every pursuit. If it would not increase 
too much the expence, a few books on 
gardening and botany might be added. 
The former would contribute to the com- 
fort of the clergy, and the latter atford 
them a source of rational amusement. 
The choice of the books proper to con- 
stitute the clerical hbraries, might, in the 
first instance, be left to the collective 
wisdom of the archbishops and bishops; 
and all future additions, to the discretio’. 
of the bishop of each particular diocese. 
Tt is impossible to determine what works 
they would judge to be necessary, and 
consequently what would be the extent of 
the expence. ‘The Bishop of Lincoln, in 
the preface to his Elements of Christian 
Theology, has given a list of books, which 
he says every elergyman ought to possess 
together with their prices, They amount 
to seventy-two pounds fifteen shillings 
and sixpence. ‘The selection appears ju- 
dicious; yet as economy must not be 
overlooked, I doubt whether all the books 
would be deemed necessary at first; and 
the libraries ought undoubtedly to con- 
tain many not mentioned in this list. I 
suppose the value of the works which 
may be at first omitted, to be ten 
pounds, and the value of those to be add- 
ed to be twenty; then, taking the Bishop 
of Lincoln’s Catalogue as the basis of the 
library, the value of it would be about 
eighty-three pounds, estimating it at the 
present prices. But as it would be neces- 
sary to print new and very large editions 
of all the books, the price of each would 
be considerably diminished; and if a 
drawback of the whole of the duty paya- 
ble on the paper used in printing them 
were allowed, the diminution in price 
could not be stated at less than a third, 
which would reduce the value of cach li- 
brary to about sixty-six pounds, and of 
the libraries to something more than half 
a million; asum which would not defray 
the expence of war a fortnight. The foud 
necessary for carrying into effect this im- 
portant plan, might be raised either by a 
parochial tax, or paid qut of the general 
supply voted for the pubic service, The 
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latter method seems to be, on 


counts preferable and would ieee. 
pular. The nation would not srudee tis 


money destined to an end so laudable auq 
disinterested, the utility of which @ 
uot be confined to the present ace ber 
extend to the remotest posterity "Bee 
the reception of the libraries thus forish. 
ed by the public, commodious places 
should be prepared at the expence of each 
particular parish; at whose expence like. 
wise all future additions should be, ona 
mandate being received from the bi 
specifying the books to be added, If 
these additions are limited to new publi. 
cations, the expence will only be occe 
sional, and productive of no inconvenis 
ence. Provisions must also be made for 
the preservation of the libraries ; as they 
would be under the sole direction of the 
incumbents, they should be responsible 
for any loss or injury which might hap 
to them in the way of dilapidations. To 
prevent the books from being stolen, or, 
if stolen, from being disposed of, they 
should be uniformly bound, and the name 
of the parish to which they belong im- 
pressed in legible characters on the co- 
vers and other conspicuous parts. That 
the libraries may at all times be kept in 
good order, fit to answer the end to which 
they are established, they should be in- 
spected once in five years, by persons 
appointed by the bishops of the diocese. 

Thus, Sir, I have given you iny opinion, 
at full length, concerning parochial libra- 
ries, and should your exertions prove suc- 
cessful in recommending the measure ( 
the approbation of the legislature, you 
will thereby be adding security to the 
throne, draw from obscurity many a gem, 
whose radiance will reflect true honour 
on the national genius, and -_ forth ~ 
public view many a flower, w uich will 
otherwise be, as Gray says, “ Born to 
blush unseen, and waste iis sweetness ™ 
the desert air.” J have the honour & 
be, Sir, You's, &e. 

W, MackeExzlt 
Halsted, Footscray, Kent, 
Oct, 21, 1807. 


_ 
To the Editor of the Monthly Ma gaze. 


SIR, eee 
7 OUR numerous readers have, | 
course, been highly gratin a 
the perusal of Mr Mann’s communica 
tions relative to the Institutions for 7 
Education of the Deaf and Dush “ 
ave been partuculatly 
at least they bave been p sores 
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teresting ; for although (for reasons here- 
after to be explained,) I do not interfere 
with the treatment of the deaf, yet, the 
subiect is intimately connected with one 
to which a considerable portion of my 
attention is devoted; and nothing which 
promises to throw new light upon the 
science of surmounting organic defici- 
ences, can be indiiievent to me, 

But, while I make my acknowledge- 
ments to Mr. Mann for the entertain- 
ment derived from his two papers in the 
Monthly Magazine of June and August 
last, he will perhaps excuse me, if I sug- 
gest the possibility that, 1n some two or 
three particulars, he inay happen to have 
been misinformed. 

lu the first place he seems to suppose, 
that the sole objects of the work published 
by Bonet, in 1620, was to * teach the 
deaf and dumb to think and write, and 
learn useful arts,” without aspiring to the 
communication of the power of speech. 
Not being acquainted with the Spanish 
language, Lam not capable of answering 
for the contents of the book ; but the title 
is, I beheve, Reduction de das Letras, y 
Arte para ensennar a habiar los Mudos. It 
professes, therefore, to teach the dumb to 
speak ; and the Abbé de l’Epée, expressly 
informs us, in his “ Method of Teaching 
the Deaf and Dumb.” that it was from 
this very book, and Amman’s Disser- 
tatio de Loquela Surdorum et Mutorum, 
that he first derived the suggestions, that 
ultimately enabled him to teach his 
deaf and dumb pupils to speak. Having 
procured the first of these books, “ I im- 
mediately resolved,” says he, “ to make 
myself master of the Spanish, that I 
might be able to render my pupils so 
great a service ;” and, shortly afterwards, 
having obtained the second also “ by the 
light of these two, (continues this noble 


of the theory of teaching the dumb to 


spexk,” I am at a loss to conjecture. 

Phat he did master both the theory 
and the practice, the evidence is com- 
omen copious; and he appears to 
lave improved and simplified it to such 
a degree, that he would fire quently uu- 
dertake “ with men of learning, that be 
would make them proficients in it, in the 
space ef half an hour.” 

* Beture [ had to instruct the multi- 
tude of deaf and dumb, that have been 
successively pressed upon me, my own 
application to the rules here laid down, 
proved so effective, as to enable Lewis 
Francis Gabriel de Clement de la Pujade 
to pronounce, in public, a Latin discourse 
of five pages and a half; ana, in the en- 
suing year, to lay down a definition of 
philosophy, detail proofs of its accuracy, 
and defend it in regular dispucation, 
answering, in all scholastic forms, the ob- 
jections offered against it by Francis 
Elizabeth Jobn de Didier, one of his fel- 
low-students. I also enabled another 
deat and dumb scholar to repeat aloud to 
his mistress, the twenty-eight chapters of 
the Gospel according to St. Matthew, and 
to recite the morning service along with 
her every Sunday.” 

Tt is true, indeed, that after the num- 
ber of the Abbé de |’Epée’s pupils began 
very much to encrease, he tound it 1m- 
practicable to give up so large a portion 
of his own time, as would have been nes 
cessary to instruct each of them indivi- 
dually in the practice of speech; this 
province therefore was resigned to other 
tutors, whom he had previousty initiated; 
while he devoted huaself tu what ap- 
peared the more important, and were 
certainly the more dithcult, parts of his 
system ‘of instruction. Sull, however, 
it appears that the generality of his pupt!s 


and enlightened-enthusiast) Hsoon dis- —were taught to speak; and the coutro- 


covered how to proceed, in order to cure, 
in part at least, one of the two infirmities 
of my scholars. Their works are two 
torches, which have lighted my footsteps ; 
but I have taken the route which appear- 
ed to me the shortest and easiest, in the 
application of their principles.” What 
that route was, he proceeds to shew us 
~ the second part of his truly valuable 
ork, “The Method of Educating the 
Deaf and Dumb.”—(See Eag. Trans. 
Cadell. 1801.) . 
aren therefore, your correspondent 
Se have fallen into the second, and 
_- UAportant mistake, that * the Abbé 
Bee up every attempt to become master 
“OUSTHLY Mage., No. 104. 





versy between the venerable Abbe and 
Professor Heinich, was not, simply whe- 
ther it were better to teach the deaf and 
dumb to speak by the exercise of the 
organs of enunciation, or by the language 
of methodical sivns ; if it had, perhaps the 
justice of the decision of the Academy ot 
‘Zurich might have been called in questi- 
on: but whether the system of education 
by methodical signs, connecting in the 
very first steps of tuition the particular 
treatment of the organic defect of bis 
pupils, with the exercise and Jevelope- 
ment of the understanding, as practised 
by the Abbé; or the mechanical system 
of dactylogy, &c., adopted, or invented 
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by his opponent, were more advanta- 
gcous to the deaf and dumb? 

What then are we to say to the sup- 
posed correspondence between the Abbé 
and Mr. ‘Thomas Braidwood? aud how 
has Mr. M. been misled, (for that he is 
misled in this particular, scarcely adinits 
a question) into the statement in page 9 
of your Magazine for August, of the la- 
mentation of the Abbé over the impossi- 
bility of his undertaking a voyage to 
England, to take lessons trom Mr. Braid- 
wood in person; and his consequently 
viving up every attempt to become mas- 
ter of the theory of teaching the dumb 
to speak? 

Did any correspondence on this sub- 
ject ever take place between these en- 
lightened protessors? and has the purport 
been inaccurately reported to Mr. M,? 
or has che whole story originated in some 
coufused misrepresentation of part of the 
correspondence between the Parisian 
and the Leipsic protessor? Something 
that looks very like a toundation for this 
story does certainly, in that controversy 
appear. ‘“ In order to confer with you 
respecting my method of educating the 
deaf and dumb, (says S. Heimich) and 
disclose somethine of the invention, it is 
indispensably necessary that you learn 
the mode of tuition from inyself, which 
would require you to live upon the spot 
with me, at least half a year.” To which 
the Abbe replied, that (without the pre- 
liminary of accepting this imvitation) 
* he would be bound, not to learn, but to 
teach,” the whole mystery of the learned 
professor, “ to any rational creature en- 
dowed with the faculty of hearing.” 

It is clear thea, at least, that in the 
year 1782, the Abbe l Epee would never 
have lamented the tunpossibility of his 
taking a voyage to England, to learn the 
art and mystery of teaching the deaf to 
speak: an art which the publications of 
Wallis and Llolder, in England, and, as it 
should seem, those of Bonet, Helinont, 
and Amman, in their respective countries, 
had, im a considerable degree, developed 
more than a century before; and which 
the Abbé hinselt has so happily com- 
piered and explained. 

There is also another point relative to 
“the munificence of the Bourbons.” tw- 
wards the Abbe de Epce and his insti- 
tutions, and that requires clearing up. 
The tesumony of Mr. Manu, and that of 
the translator of the Abbe’s Method of 
Educating, &Ac. are, in this respect, di- 
rectly opposite to each other, Mr. M. 
Ss that, “ tie CXpeuces attending the 


-he had no wants vor PASsiOUS to make 


education of the pupils admitted int 

Abbe’s Institution, were detraved * 
paternal bounty of the governments i, 
country, which granted him a liberal : 
compence besides.” ‘The English naa 
lator asserts, that, “ not content With the 
rejection of presents and profits, which 


necessary,” he carried his enthusiast: 
benevolence to such an exteut, that “ the 
expences attending the seminary which 
he established, were wholly defrayed iy 
himself, Efe inherited an lucome, as Mi, 
de Bouilly informs us, awounting 
fourteen thousand livres, (nearly sx 
hundred pounds sterling,) of which be 
allowed two thousand for his own person, 
and considered the residue as the patr- 
mony of the deafand dumb, to whose use 
it was faithfully applied.” And upon 
the authority of the same M. de Bouilly, 
the translator further relates, that wheu 
* the Russian ambassador at Paris made 
the Abbé a visit, in the year 1780, aad 
offered him a present in money propor 
tioned to the customary magmiiceuce of 
the Empress, the Abbe declined accept- 
ing it, saying, he never received gold 
from any one ; but that, since his labour 
had obtained him the esteem of the Eu- 
press, he begged she would send a deat 
aud dumb person to him to be educated. 
Such appear, upon pretty good ev 
dence, to have been the sentiments upod 
which the great benefactor of the deai 
and dumb uniformly acted: sentiments 
which ought not to be defrauded of that 
portion of admiration to which they are 
entitled. In vindicating the characte 
of the Abbé from what I suspect to bea 
misrepresentation, I do not, however. 
mean to be regarded as recommend; 
his conduct in this respect, to mnitation 
Perhaps even in his own instance, It bar 
more of the enthusiasm than the ellicac) 
of virtue : for the man, who like hun - 
of an income of six hundred pounds 
year, appropriates upwards of four +4 
dred to a specilic charity, 10 which : 
own incessant labour is also employes’ 
might assuredly enlarge the sphere 0! a 
utilities by accepting the libeval — 
rations of the opulent, aud the _ 
merited bouuties of empresses and kings 
At any rate, such enthusiasin can wat | 
be recommendable in those who ot 
ready in possession of independ 4 
tunes; and who, likethe Abbe de _s 
either by vows of religion, or some the 
alia cance. are absolved ive 
circumstance, are abs . imme 
cares and the duties of the more 


es e : . aH Yorhaps * 
diate relationships of lle. Perhaps 
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s not amore extensively useful axiom, 
even among the precepts of religion, than 
that which upholds that the labourer 1s 
worthy of his hire; and I strongly suspect, 
that neither the pride nor the retinement 
that induce particular individuals syste= 
matically to reject this hire, are to be 
ranked among the prejudices that are 
ultimately beneficial to society. At the 
came time with respect to my own im- 
mediate pursuit, I cannot but occasion- 
ally lament that no national institution, 
no incorporated benevolence, nor “ pa- 
terual bounty of government,” enables 
me to extend the influence of my labours 
and discoveries, beyond the circles of at 
Icast comparative opulence. 
Having dwelt thus long, with no inten- 
tion of detracting from the merits of a 
aper by which I confess myself to have 
ma highly interested and instracted, on 
some of the statementsof fact, which ap- 
pear to want revision, Mr, M. will, I 
hope, excuse me, if I proceed ina future 
number to combat the practical applica- 
tion of one of his doctrinal statements ; 
uamely, the identity of the means to be 
adopted in the education of the deaf and 
dumb, and of persons who labour under 
impediments of speech:—a doctrine 
which [mean to object to even to such 
an extent, as to expose the absolute im- 
propriety of suffering those two classes 
to join together in the same exercises, or 
miugle in the same seminary. In the 
mean time, Sir, 1 remain Mr M’s, and 
Your's, &e. J. THELWALL. 
Bedjord-place, Sept. 24, 1807, 
ie 2 
fo the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
A BOUT six or seven years ago, an 
ingenious friend, then résident int 
te metropolis, knowing my taste for 
‘very branch of literature connected 
with the study of biblical history and 
“‘ouquiues, Communicated to me 2 pro- 
Sage had been rec ently sel on 
the obje the Jusutution of a socicty, 
yect of which was to be the 
Promotion of Eastern learning; and 
orient hen 1 own acquirements as ail 
_ ist were confined to a superficial 
y ) ciitance with the Hebrew languave, 
ns undertaking, and was happy on be- 
he aan — my name had found a 
cor sidere “sd =< those who nught be 
0, aa as founders of this society. 
“yilg my annual visit to London, 


8 Saw, yy he a 
71 the hands of two or three gen- 


ecame very anxious for the success of 





tlemen, a printed list of members, 
amounting in number to above forty, 
amongst whom were several celebrated 
orientalists, a learned bishop, and some 
other eminent divines, professors of dif- 
ferent Universities, and three travellers 
of the highest literary reputation; iu 
short, members so numerous and so re- 
spectable, as seemed to insure success to 
this or to any institution. 

The plan of this intended society was, 
as L understood, to hold occasional meet- 
ings, to subscribe a small sum annually 
for expences of a room, lights, fires, Xe. 
to collect such essays as the different 
members should furnish, and to print, 
from time to time, such as a majority or 
a@ committee might approve of. I was 
informed that a respectable bookseller 
had offered to undertake the publication 
of the Transactions at his own expence, 
furnishing each member with a copy, on 
being allowed to dispose of a certain 
number of copies to the public. One 
centleman, I was assured, who shewed 
the utmost zeal for the institution of this 


suciety, had collected such a number ot 


essays and papers on the various subjects 
of Eastern history, antiquities, geography, 
natural history, philology, &c. as would 
have formed a very interesting volume, 
and contained the result of observations 
made in the Kast by three or four ingenious 
travellers, and some critical discussions 
and antiquarian anecdotes, contributed 
by learned members who, although they 
had derived their knowledge merely from 
books, were perfectly qualitied to furnish 
valuable communications, 

From the number of those who were, 
on the very first proposal, willing to ene 
courage the institution, and the rank and 


-talentsof manymembers, Ll wasinduced to 


entertain hopes that it would, before this 
time, have been permanently established, 
and that several volumes would bave becn 
given to the world. That such an insti 
tution does not exist in England, is a subs 
ject’ of astonishment to every intelligent 
‘foreigner with whom L have conversed 
fur several years, ayd to many Ingenious 
literary characters within the circle of my 
pris ate acquaintance. ft any of your 
correspondents would inform me why the 
above-mentioned proposal tailed, or why 
some other plan has not been adopted tor 
effecting the same object, it would be es- 
teemed a considerable favour by, Sur, 
Your's, Nc, | 
Rath, (;. 


I 4) 
November, 10, 1007. 
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To the Editor of the Monthly Magazne. 
SIR, 


N looking over a volume of your very 

valuable publication, printed about two 
years ago, 1 found a letter, signed Mei- 
rion, requesting that some of your cor- 
respondents would inform hin where 
Moel-Ivor was situated. 

Perhaps at this distant period it may 
be unnecessary to comply with Meirion’s 
wishes; but, presuming this accouat may 
meet his eye, 1 am inclined to satisfy his 
enquiries. 

Moel-Ivor is situated in Cardiganshire, 
eight miles south-west of Aberystwith, 
near the turnpike-road leading from Car- 
divan and Lampeter to Aberystwith, 
within half a mile of the village, and its 
parish-church of Lanrystid, and one mile 
of the sea. It was the ancient seat of 
the Gwynnes aud Philips’, and is evi- 
dently of great antiquity. It has been 
in the possession, (and now is) of the 
same family, with a considerable estate 
attached to it, for several hundred years, 
From the Gwynnes and the Philips’, it 
descended by marriage to the Saunders’ 
of Pentre, in the county of Pembroke; 
the present owner is Dr. Davies of Car- 
marthen, having obtained it by mar- 
rymg the surviving hetress of th's house, 
who Is the great grandaughter of the last 
Gwynne of Moel-Ivor. 

[tis supposed to have been anciently 
the residence of Prince Ivor. It has 
many remains of antiquity surrounding 
it; the valley in which it stands is small, 
but well watered and fertile, and the pre- 
bability is, that Moel-Ivor was a British 
station, as the remains of several en- 
campments are stil! visible near it. 

The old castellated building was re- 
moved to the other side of the valley, from 
where it originally stood, and a large 
mansion-house was built by Jenkin 
Gwynne, in the reign of Queen Eijiza- 
beth, about the year 1565, when he was 
Hich Sheriff of the county of Cardigan. 
The family having chiefly resided on their 
Carmartheushire estate, this house bee 
came ruinous and neglected; it was 
pulled down about tw enty years ago, and 
w good farm-house erected on its site. 

Liamo Issa, (the supposed ancient 
Laventium of the Romans,) lies about 
tweive miles south ot Moel-{vor, and the 
rains of the Sbbey of Strata Florida, 
wovut the same distance to the south- 
@ust. 


Vere ave several peculiarities in the 


Moel-Ivor in Cardiganshire. 





[Dee. 1, 


situation of this place, and in the ag. 


Jacent districts of Cardivanshire well 
worth the attention of the anti 
and the future historian of th 


e? 
at county, 
Oct. 1807. J 


& FRIEND TO ENQUigy. 
ee 

For the Monthly Magazine, 
On the crepir due to Bruce's TRAVELS, 


VE NIIE late octavo edition of these well. 
known Travels had been prepared 
for the press by the author himself, pre 
vious to his unexpected death, in 1794, 
It contains a few minute variations from 
the former edition; but it has received a 
large and valuable accession of notes 
and appendices, from the editor, who has 
availed himself of Mr. Bruce’s joriental 
manuscripts, to acquire a knowledge of 
the Ethiopic and Amharic languages, 
and whose useful illustration may enable 
us to estimate, with sufficient precision, 
the credit due to the original work. 
The scepticism which preceded the 
first publication of the Travels has been 
long exploded, and no rational man can 
now doubt that Mr. Bruce resided for 
some considerable time at the couit of 
Abyssinia, and explored the Abyssinian 
source of the Nile. His long dissert 
tion upon subjects of remote and ob 
scure aniiquity are rejected by the editor 
himself as visionary; but his astronom- 
cal observations, which are published en- 
tire from his journals, are numerous and 
important; aud certainly no traveller 
ever contributed more than Bruce to the 
geographical and historical knowledge ot 
the countries which he visited. At the 
same time his work is not merely scien- 
tific, but may be classed among the most 
pleasing and popular T ravels in the Eng: 
lish language. His apparent vanity, 
when compared with the modesty of more 
recent Travels in Africa, may be partly 
explained by the author being also the 
hero of his own adventures; while t 
travels of others are more frequently 
compiled by men of letters in a 
from the journals and personal in _ 
tion with which they are furnished by - 
travellers themselves. After all, how- 
ever, the question still remains _ 
cided,whethez these Travels are to tit 
ceived, in every particular, as vot 
true; or as a mixed work of imagine “ 
and memory, of which the outt:nes 
certain, but in which the adventures a 
local observations are often ideal, at 
wrought up 10 a manner the most 
ducive to the amusement of the o 
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On the Credit due to 
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and to the gratification of the author, as 
the pe: petual theme of his own applause. 
The first mmstance that occurs, was 
observed by the late Dr Rotherham, in 
the Edinburgh evening Courant (26th 
fyly, 1790), soon after the publication 
of the former edition. | Mr. Bruce ar- 
rived at Farshout, a village upon the 
Nile, on the 26th of December, 1768, 
and ou the 7th of January, early in the 
morning, le lett that place on his voyage 
up to Syene. Duriag that interval, Is- 
mael, Shekh of the neighbouring village 
of Badjoura, was persuaded by the cal- 
culation of Friar Christopher, his sur- 
geon, that the new moon in te month of 
Ramadan had not yet arrived, after it had 
been seen on the second night, by a Fakir 
on the desert. The people of Farshout 
immediately began their fast. On their 
mecting with the people of Badjoura 
singing, dancing, and smoaking their 
pipes, the two villages came to blows, in 
which seven or eight men were wounded 
upon each side. Mr. Bruce, who was 
then at Badjoura, shut up during ihe tu- 
mult, was sent for at noon by hekh I[s- 
mael, to take care ot the wounded; and 
was asked, “ When the moon changed ?” 
to which he answered, 1m hours, minutes, 
and seconds, as he found them in the 
Ephemeris. To the second question, 
“When they should see it *” he repiied, 
“That is impossible for me to tell, as it 
depends upon the staie of the heavens: 
but if the sky is clear, you ms: see her 
to-night; if you had looked for her, pro- 
bably you would Lave seen her last night 
low in the horizen ; thin, like a !/ read; 
she is new three days old.” First euition, 
vol. I. p. 119. Accordingly, the moon 
appeared, and spoke fur herself; the un- 
fortunate friar was disgraced, and ba- 
nished from Badjoura : but the Shekh, on 


the recurrence of ‘a pteuretic stitch, was- 


so terrified at the lancet, &c. when bled 
by Mr. Bruce, that, before the return of 
the latterto Badjoura, on the 2d of Fe- 
bruary, he was again reconciled to his 
lormer surgeon, 
_ Dr. Rotherham’s objection was “ the 
inpossibility of the whole story, either of 
te moon's being seen by the Fakir, or of 
its being three days old when the Shekh 
asked Mr. Bruce about it,” and for this 
plain reason, “ that the moon changed 
= Farshout and Badjoura on January 8, 
1769, about three quarters after four in 
the morning, being the day after Mr. 
ruce's departure trom thence.” In the 
Ephemenis itself, from which Mr. Bruce 
ausvered in hours, minutes, and seconds, 
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we find Nouvelle Liine le 7 (Janvier 
1769), a 14 heurs 47'; (Ephem. par M. 
de (a Cuille), that is, about three quar- 
ters after two in the morning, on the 8th 
of January. The editor has silently en- 
deavoured to obviate the objection, by 
observing, that “* the dates are a good 
deal confused, by the author’s having 
given them trom memory; that if the 
date of the 7th (his departure from Far- 
shout) be accurate, which is not likely, 
he would not have known the issue of 
the adventure tll his return to Badjoura 
on the 2d of February; but as he had 
observations of longitude at Negade, 
Jan. 11, and at Badjoura, Jan. 27 and 
31, he must have returned thither sooner 
than he writes.” Vol. IL p. 27.—IHis 
observations at Negade on the 11th, and 
his return to Badjoura on or before the 
27th, never could have enabled him to 
have witnessed the battle, and the new 
moon at Badjoura on the 8th of January, 
But the author himself, in order to evade 
the objection, endeavours to soften the 
adventure in the second edition, where 
the passages in italics are a.tered thus: 
“ The new moon had already been seen, 
it was suid, by a Fakir in the desert ;” 
and to the second question, “ When 
should we have seen it ¥ he answers inde- 
finitely, not “ it the sky be clear, Xe. 
that very night, Xc.” but, * certainly 
(on) the third day; whether the Fakir 
saw it sooner, depends ou the confidence 
you have in him.” By these indefinite 
expressions, he endeavours to evade the 
objection, that the moon could netther 
have been seen by the Fakir, nor iave 
been three days wld beture lis depar- 
ture from Farsbout; but his tormer as- 
sertions remain unaltered, that he wit- 
nessed, or heard the tumult concerning 
Ramadan, and that the moon appeared, 
that third night, aud spoke for herself. — 
The supposed contusion of dates is 
productive, however, of another more se- 
rious objection, when properly explain- 
ed. The author, according to his Travels, 
arrived on the 25th of December, 1768, 
at Dendera, the ancient Tentyra, which 
he places, as he says, from observation, 
in latitude 26° 10’; and he blames Nor- 
den severeiv for mistaking its relative po- 
sition as situated twenty or thirty miles 
to the southward, instead ot nine miles 
to the nortiiward of Badjoura. Farshout, 
which he reached on the 26th, be has 
placed accordingly im 26° 3 30", and 
Badjoura in 26° 3° 10". Leaving Far- 
shout on the 7th of January, he passed a 
large town called How, at noon, and ar- 
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rived at El Gourni, a small village near 
the ancient ‘Thebes, which he visited in 


the afternoon, and from which he pro- 


ceeded at midnight to Luxor, on the 
enstern bank of the Nile, where he re- 
mained tll the 17th, apparently wewing 
the ruins of the ancient Diospolis. On 
the £Sth he lett Esne, tor Shekh-Ammer, 
and on the 20th he arrived at Svene, 
where he remained till the 26th, and 
where he ascertained the latitude, 24° 
45”, bv three observations, taken on 
the 22d, 23d, and 24th of January.—On 
descending the Nile, January 26, he ar- 
rived at Negade on the Sist, and return- 
ed to Badjoura on the 2d of February. 
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journeys up the Nile. 





(Dec, 1, 


The voyage is filled with the Most cin 


cumstantial aud amusing adventures: by 
Sonini, in express contradiction to s 
author, concurs with Norden jp Asser 
Ing as a well kuown fact, that Dendera's 
situated seven leagues to che south of 
Badjoura, and uot only Sonini, by 
Brown and Benon arrived first at Fy. 
shout, Badjoura, or low, before ther 
reached Dendera, in their reapectine 
The fact ts con 
firmed by the following extract, con 
taining observations of latitude, takea 
by the editor, from Mr. Bruce's owg 


Journals, (Bruce’s Travels, vol, VII. pe 


or. 


VI). 





STARS. 


—— 
| 


ALTITUDES. | 





Dec. 27. In Farshout, injRigel 
Residence of the Friars. 

Jan. 7, 1769. Tent onthe 
Banks of the Nile, on 
the Calish that goes to 
the City, 500 paces to 
N.E. of Dendera. 

Jan. 10. In the Tent to!Rigel 


Sirius 


of Negade. 
fan. 15. 
Sonth side, immediate! 


Procyon 
out of Luxor. 


Feb. 6. In Girge. Rigel 











astern Shoulder of Orion.\?1 17 0O 


Eastern Shoulder of Orion [71 10 


South, immediately out/Eastern Shoulder of Crion 


In the Tent at/Eastern Shoulder of Orion 


Eastern Shoulder of Orion {71 39 $0 


fan. 16. In ditto. 47 44 20 
Sirius 71 #17 40 
jan. 22. In Badjoura. Eastern Shoulder of Orion }55 28 20 . 
lan. 23. In Badjoura. Rigel Good Observation. 
40 


Eastern Shoulder of Orisn. |71 17 
1 


Eastern Shoulder of Orion |71 O 55 


52° 28’ 30”) Fine Weather, and 





calm. 
50 Good Observation 
i7 25 59 . 
55 §$ 0 ‘ \ 
-1 97 50 t Good Observation. 
71 33 O 
cm: ds. 
70 6 40 : Back many Clouds 


55 


30 ) Muck Wind, that made 
the Tubeshake. 















—_—- ee es 







From these altitudes it would appear 
that the latitude of Dendera was 26° 
10'Q"; that of Farshout 26° 8’ 30”, or 6¢ 
$0" south of Deadera; and Badjoura,about 
40” to the south of Farshout; that Ne- 
gade was in latitude 25° 53! 30’, and 
Luxor in 25° 41/40". But from the dates 
uf these ebservations, and from the suc 
cessiun of those places in the journal it- 
self, it is indisputably certain that our 
author, in his voyage up the Nile, ar- 


rived first at Farshout, before the 27th of 


December, and afterwards “proceeded 
southwerd to Dendera where he took an 
observation on the 7th of January, the 
very day assigned in bis Travels for his 
ce parture from Farshout. On the 10th 
he was at Necade ~ hot on tos return, but 
ou his Voyage upward, acd ou the 13th 





joura on the 27th, the very day al 


and 16th at Luxor, which 1s farther 
south: but instead of those observations 
of latitude made at Syene on the 22d end 
23d, two observations are made at Bad- 


joura, from which he descended the Nile 


to Girge, previous, at least, to the sth of 
February. And in his observations ot 
hailed the first observation ot Jupi 
ter’s satellites is taken at Negade, on the 
1ith of January, the second at Bad- 
’ ter he 
left Syene, vol. vii. p. S63. The fact . 
this, that the supposed voyage 0 syene, 
which he never visited till his retura from 
Abyssima, when his three observauons® 
latitude were taken on the &th and wr 
of ‘December, 1772 (p. 379), a 
journey to the Jesser Cataract, whit? 


-o in plain ane 
he never saw even then, are, pla cad 
unqualines 
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unqualified terms (for in such terms only 
can the fact be stated), nothing else than 
an absolute fiction, introduced that the 
ahor might not be outdone by Norden, 
Jnstead of proceeding, as he pretends, to 
Syene, he returned trom Luxor directly to 
Badjoura, as appears not only from the 
weceeding extract from his journal, but 
from his letter to Mr. Wood :—(Gondar, 
March 1, 1770;)—“* From Luxor we re- 
turned to Badjoura, a village upon the 
Nile, two miles from Farshout, the resi- 
dence of the Arab Shekh Haman.” 
(Vol. i, p. 275.) We do not suppose 
that the relative situations of Llow, Far- 
shout, Badjoura, and Dendera, of which 
he endeavours to ascertain the precise 
latitudes, were purposely inverted,* im 
order to mtroduce the adventure re- 
specting the new moon, But as he was 
prevented trom copying some incriptions 
at Thebes, by two viiages being at war 
with each other on the plain (vol. i. 
p. 275), It is evident that, liaving heard 
ota quarrel between them, concerning 
the appearance of the new moon on the 
fast of Ramadan, and finding afterwards 
in the Ephemeris anew moon, nominally 
ou the 7th of January, he introduced the 
anecdote into iis ‘Traveis; and although 
he had previously gone forward to Den- 
dera, he prolonged his supposed stay at 
Farshout tll the 7th of Januaiy, in order 
to appropriate the adventure to hinself, 
The Journal is entitled to the more au- 
thority, not only as it was written out 
complete, on the author's return to Bad- 
joura, and conveyed direetly to his friends 
at Cairo, but because every subsequent 
astronomical observation, taken trom his 
Journals, corresponds in time and place 
exactly with the Travels, with a single 
exception too remarkable tu-be omitted, 
Ou the 27th of July, 1769, Mr. Bruce, 
according to his Travels, sailed from Lo- 
helt, in the Red-sea, upon a voyage of 
eervation to the Straits of Babeiman- 
tel, from which he returned to Loheia 


os i 





* The fact is certain, not only from the 
concurre nceof D'Aaville, (Mem. de l’Acad, 
Ces Inscrin. xxix. 256), Norden, Sonini, 
Brown (130), and Denon, but from the jour- 
Rai itself, that Farshout, ani of course Bad- 
joura and How, are situated to the north of 
Dendera. The only explanation that can be 
given of this strange error in the observa- 
Pons,isy that the altitudes had been taken 
fown by Balugani in loose notes, or slips of 
Paper, and that afterwards, in transferring 
wane to the journal, the observations made 
SC one place were assigned to another. There 
‘* 4480 some inconsiderabie error in the difie- 
tent observations made at Luxor. 





on the 6th of August. Oa the 5th of 
August, however, the very day preceding 
his return, twoobservations taken at Lo- 
heta, appear iw his journals (vol. vii, 
p. 556), in which there is no notice 
whatever of three observations taken 
during the voyage, and iuserted in his 
Travels (vol. iu. p. 208-217). The vov- 
age is as circumsturtially told as the 
former from Laxor to Syene; but that it 
is utterly fictitious, is also certain, In 
Mr. Bruce’s letter already quoted, “ We 
lett Jidda the beginning of July. The 
beginning of August we arrived at Lo- 
heia. Here we waited ull the end of 
September, when we einbarked on board 
a small boat for Massoua. In this se- 
cond voyage across the Red-sea,” (vol. i. 
p. 279), insteadof the third, had he re- 
ally performed an intermediate voyage 
from Loheia to the Straits of Babelman- 
del? ‘The cditor justly observes, that 
“ Mr. Bruce does not mention here his 
southern excursion,” (¢bid.) and Baluga- 
ni, his draughtsman, is equally silent. 
Luigi Balugani, his Italian assistant, was 
employed to keep the journals from thetr 
leaving Cossair; and the first is, “ Viagio 
di Cossaiv, 2 Jimbo, ed a Gidda, 2° Vi- 
avio di Gedda a Locheia, 3° Viagio dt 
Locheiad Massoua,” &c. containing the 
routes and distances measured by time; 
but not the least iutimation is given of 
the pretended voyage to the Straits of 
Babelmandel, (vol. 1. p. 864). The voy- 
ave from Cossair to Jibbel Zumrud, the 
mountains of Emeralds, seems to be an 
episode of the same description®. We 





* Oftwenty charts or drawings taken by 
Balugani in the Red Sea, not one relates to 
the pretended voyage from Cossair to pivbel 
Zumrud, or from Loheia to the straits of Ba- 


-belmandel; the chart of the harbours of Moe 


cha excepted, whic! is con essedly acopy, and 
musthave been obtained from one of the En- 
glish ships at Jidda, most prodably trem a 
survey by Captain Newland (vol. i, pp. 109 
—vol ii. 164). The voyage to the straits 
was probably taken from a ship's journal, ob- 
tained through the same channel, and adapted 
by Mr. Bruce to his own adventures. As a 
proof of this, the observations are made with 
a Hadley’s sextant, or ship's quadrant, as IC ts 
called, an instrument which Mr. Bruce did 
not possess, but which would have been far 
rmore useful and portuble than the large and 
unwieldy French quadrant which he carried 
to Abyssinia. That quadrant is fit only ivr a 
very able astronomer; but Bruce was enraged 
when told by Herschel, that Hadley’s sextant 
would have served every purpose much detter, 
His fictitious voyage to the straits ot Bi ele 
mandel was probably sugested by Irvin's V oy 
age up the Red Sea, published in 170% ea 
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must acknowledge, however, that Mr. 
Bruce’s powers of comic dialogue and 

icturesque description are never more 
Sepals displayed than in those ficcitious 
scenes, 

The magnificent account which is 
given, in the same voyage to Luxor, of the 
ruins of Dendera, Thebes, and Carnae, 
has been fully confirmed by the drawings 
taken on the spot by Denon. The two 
Egyptian harps painted in fresco, in the 
royal sepulchres at Thebes, were observed 
by Brown, who remarks, however, that 
“the engraved figures (of the harpers) 
seem to be from memory; and that the 
originals, of which the colours are _per- 
fectly well preserved, have the features 
and complexion exactly reseinbling the 
Egyptians of the present day.” (Brown’s 
Travels, 137,163.) The first harper is 
described by Bruce as seeming to be a 
corpulent man of sixty, and of a com- 
plexion rather dark for an Egyptian; the 
second as still older, and of the same 
complexion (vol, ii. p. 37-38); but it was 
early remarked that the engravings (and 
drawings, which we have also seen), in- 
stead of Egyptian countenances, present 
us with features completely Grecian, and 
instead of corpulent old men of sixty, and 
upwards, with the head of young Apollo. 
On comparing these with the two harps, 
of which, among other figures in the 
sane caverns, Denon took a rapid, but 
spirited sketch, and which are apparent- 
ly from the same originals, it is evident 
that the figures have been added after- 
wards, from an indistinct recollection of 
the attitude of the perforiners, but with- 
out the least attention to costume. 


( To be continued. ) 
a 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

STR, 

EFORE the publication of a short 

Statistical View of the dominions of 
the King of Prussia, which I submitted 
to the readers of your interesting Maga- 
zine, on the first of November 1806, the 
dismal news, that two thirds of the Prus- 
sian army were annihilated, had already 
reached our shores. Still the assistance 
of Russia warranted the hope that Prus- 
sia’s detached provinces, which comprised 
a territory of about 1684 English square 
miles, would be the price of peace, and 
that the basis of her political strength 
which rested on an extent of about 24,000 
English square miles would not be mate- 
rially impaired. This hope however has 
been defeated, The peace of Tilsit has 

1 





[Dec. , 


reduced Prussia to nearly 14.000 Pyw: 
Square miles, so that her territory at 
sent is about 3,000 English square 
less than what Frederick the Great |ef 
it in 1786. 
On that monarch’s accession to 

throne in the year 1740 the Prassian 
dominions contained a population of 
2,200,000 individuals on a territorial > 
tent of 9,683 English square miles, 4¢ 
ter a brilliant reign of forty-six years, he 
transmitted to his nephew Frederic Wik 
liam the Second, father of the present 
king, 

Inhabitants, 6G. nq, M. 
Fast and West Prussia 1,500,000 1319 
Brandenburg . . . 1,057,000 633 
Pomerania. . . 465,000 50 
Magdeburg, ear 


feld,&c. . . f 780840 104 
ete ages 152,000 4 
The Westphalian Pro- ; 

vinces. . . . \ Lee Mt 
Fast Friesland . . 105,000 & 
Neutchatel and Val- : 
lengin sk Ve te 40,00 


Silesia . . @ aoe 1,582,000 685 

Total . 5,840,840 3659 
which, reduced to English square miles, 
at the rate of 15 to 69, give a temwry 
of 16,832 English square miles, — 

By the peace of Luneville, Prussia lost, 
on the left of the Rhine, a considerable 
part of the Duchy of Cleves, the whole 
principality of Moers, and the Prussian 
portion of Guelder, which provinces cot 
tained, together, a territory of about 
220 English square miles, with 122,00 
inhabitants; but, in exchange, she ac- 
quired Hildesheim, Paderborn, part 0 
Munster, Fichsfeld, Erfurt, Treffurt, Mul- 
hausen, Nordhausen, Goslar, and Qued- 
linburg, the whole amounting to about 
1,000 English square miles, aud contatir 
ing 580,000 inhabitants. : 

In 1806, Prussia lost, on the confines®! 
Switzerland, the principality of — 
tel and Vallengin, of about 79 Englis 
square miles in extent, with a population 
of 47,000 individuals. This province w® 
of little financial importance; the rere 
nue barely sufficed to defray the charges 
of administration. As an equivalent Iv 
this principality, and for the Mang 
viate of Anspach, in Franconia, ¥ a 
together with Baireuth, had been cee 
to Prussia a few years before, and W nm 
contained 270,000 inhabitants, upe 
extent of 280 English square mbes, ad 
Sia accepted of Hanover. This plut ch 
her into a war with England, from ¥ 7 
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she extricated herself by renouncing the 

«session of that electorate, and turning 
her arms against France, ‘To recapitu- 
late the distressing events of Chat diras- 
trous war, is unnecessary. Prussia loses 
by the peace of ‘Tilsit, 

“4. South Prussia, or that part of Po- 
land whieh she had acquired at the par- 
tuon of 1793. Three years betore the 
war it Concamed 1,385,000 inhabitanis, 
on an extent of 4,406 Lnglish square 
mules. | 

2, New East Prussia, or that part of 
Poland which she had acquired in 1795, 
at the tinal partition of that kingdom. 
In the year 1798 it contained 797,000 in- 
habitauts, upon an extent of 3,678 Lu- 
glish square miles, 

3. That part of the Netz district in 
I est Prussia, which is situnted to the 
south ofa line drawn trom Dresden, in 
the New Mark of Brandenburg, through 
Schneidemulhl,to the Vistula, below Grau- 
dentz. It had been acquired trem Po- 
land at the tivst’ partition, in 1772, and 
may be supposed vo contain 239,000 ine 
liabitantson an extent of about 190 En- 
glish square miles. 

These three countrics constitute, at 
present, the Grand Dukedom of Warsaw, 
which has been given to Saxony; a cir- 
cumstauce calculated to aggravate the 
bitterness of the loss, for Prussia is ob- 
lized to allow a free passage to the Saxon 
troops through Silesia, as often as they 
change quarters from Saxony to Poland, 
and back again, A military road is ap- 
propriated for that purpose. With the 
addition of this dukedom, Saxony has 
— a populaticn of four millions anda 
half, upon an extent of 11,400 English 
square miles. An anecdote, which has 
been circulated on the Continent, that 
the Queen of Prussia, a few days atter 
her arrival at Tilsit, found one day at din- 
ner, while the treaty of peace was in agi- 
tation, a slip of paper on her plate with 
the following few words, written by the 
Conqueror: * La Silésie reste A Ja Prus- 
‘e, “Silesia continues a Prussian pro- 
vince,” would indicate, if true, that Sile- 
sa, which lies contiguous to Saxony, was 
hist intended to be given to that power: 


ut that the queen, recollecting perhaps, 


what vld Frederick had said to her 
royal hasband when a cliuld, exerted the 
Ways irresistible power of beauty in 
tears, to retain tor her consort the posses- 
on ofthat valuable country. The voung 
Prince Playing with a battle-door in his 
sh a study, the shuttlecock fell 
“"Seuny on the table at which the 
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old king was writing. At last the mo- 
narch put it into his pocket, and the 
prince demanded it back in « rather pe- 
remptory tone, when Frederick returned 
it, saymg: “ Here is your shuttiecock, 
Sir, [ see you will never suifer Silesia to 
be retaken from you.” 

Prussia further loses, 

4. The iown of Dantzic, with a terri- 
tory of nearly twenty-nine English square 
Ines and a population of 50,000 indivi- 
duais. It had been only fourteen years 
In the possession of Prussia. it is now 
restored to its ancient rank, that of a free 
iianseatic city, under the nomingl pro- 
tection of Prussia and Saxony; but, in 
reality, under the coutroul of France, on 
one of whose marsials it confers the t- 
tle of duke. As long as the port of Dant- 
zic continues shut against the Loylish 
the recovery of its ancient commercial 
Importance is Iupossibie. 

5. Lhe Cid Mark, ove of the four sub- 
divisions of the Electoral Mark of Dran- 
denburg, situated on the leit bank of the 
Elle. [t contains 114,000 inhabitants, 
on a territorial extent of 285 English 
square miles. 

The loss of this province must be ex- 
tremely galling to the King of Prussia; 
it was the cradle of the power of the 
Marggravesof Brandenburg, in whose pos- 
session it had been several years betore 
they acquired the electoral dignity. The 
Old Mark is to form a part of the new 
kingdom of Westphalia. 

6. The Circle of Cotbus and Peitz, im 
Lusatia, which has an extent of about 
eichty miles, and contains two towns, and 
116 villages, with a pupulation of 33,260 
individuals. It used to be considered as 
belonging to the New Mark of Branden- 
burg; but it was completely detached 


-from the Prussian dominions, and sur- 


rounded on all sides by the territory ot 
the present kingdom of Saxony, to which 
it has been ceded. 

7. The city of Mugdebure, and that 
part of the duchy of the same vane which 
is situated on the left bank of the Elbe, 
together with the town and university ot 
Halle, and the county of Mansteld, con- 
taining altogether about 170,000 inhabi- 
tants upon an extento! 270 English square 
miles. 

The loss of these provinces, though 
their extent be not considerable, will yet 
he doubly felt. Magdeburg was the only 
strong bulwark of Prussia on the Eibe, 
and the salt springs of Hallie, Scloenebeck, 
and Saltze, abundantly yielded au articie 
which Prussia must wow purchase from 
. het 
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her new neighbours, the subjects of the 
King of Westphalia, at the price they 
choose to fix, as she cannot import it el- 
ther from France or Spain, whilst her 
ports are shut against the English com- 
merce, 

8. Hildesheim, Goslar, Mulhausen, 
Nordhausen, Quedlinburg, Halberstadt, 
Llohenstein, Erfurt, Treffurt, Eichsfeld, 
Minden, Ravensberg, and Paderborn, 
forming together an extent of 986 English 
square mules, and containing 697,240 in- 
habitants; which provinces conformably 
to Napoleon’s decree of the 18th of Au- 

ust, 1807, are to form a part of che 
Chen of Westphalia, as well as the 
Old Mark, Magdeburg, Walle, and the 
county of Mansfeld. 


9. The other Westphalian provinces of 


Cleves, Mark, Essen, Verden, Lingen, 
Tecklenburg, and Munster, whichcontain 
together $75,500 inhabitants on a ter- 
ritorial extent of 712 English square 
miles. 

10. Baireuth,in Franconia, of 267 Ene 
lish square miles im extent, with 220,000 
inhabitants. 

‘To whom the provinces enumerated in 
the two last articles will be transferred, is 
not yet known. 

Lastly Prussia loses, - 

11. Kast Priesland,vfabout 242 English 
square miles in extent, with 116,000 in- 
habitants, which province is expected to 
be added to the territory of Holland. 

Ths country was not materially im- 
portant to Prussia, in a financial respect, 
but in a commercial point of view its loss 
falls equally heavy on the merchants of 
England and East Friesland. Embden was 
the ouly good port that Prussia had on the 
North Sea, Its situation between the 
Baltic and Atlantic rendered this town, 
during Great Britain’s maritime wars with 
Holland and France, uncommonly favoue 
table to the extensive commerce of Eng- 
lish manufactures and colonial produce 
with the nations of the interior of Eu- 
rope. 

The population of the principal cities 
tnvolved in Prussia’s misfortune was, in 
the year 1803, exclusive of the military, 


Warsaw e « « 64,000 
Dantzic . 


- «+ 47,000 
Magdeburg. . . 32,000 
Halle =. 2. . «618,300 
Erfurt o 2. « Bee 
Posen » e 15,900 
Halberstade 


- . 13,800 
Monster. . . , 12,700 
Wildesheim . . 11,100 
Embden , 10,400 


. . . 
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On casting up the lossesof 


mpr Nag Pras; 
peace of ‘Lilsit, they will be found 2 
ceed 11,000 English square miles 


tent, with a population of considen 
more than four millions. 7 

That Prussia had been a 
conquest; by the unjust 
neighbouring kingdom, and by an up 
principled alliance with the modern des 
vastators of Europe, cannot be denied: 
yet the continent of Europe will have 
cause to lament her fall. Already are 
all the states of Germany, except Austra 
confedcrated with France; Italy obeys 
the sway of the Gallic ruler; Switzeriand, 
Holland, Naples, aud Spain, are his vas. 
sals ; the power of Turkey in Europe isto 
expire with the present year ; and if Aw 
stria obtains no share of the spoil, her 
ruin appears almost inevitable. The two 
remaining powers will then contend for 
universal dominion. The weightof Prussia 
thrown into either of the scales will be no 
longer able to balance them, and a few 
battles will decide whether the whole con- 
tinent of Europe is to obey the emperor 
of the East or the emperor of the West. 

The kingdom of Prussia, at present com 
sists of, 

1. Prussia itself, which is divided into 
East and West Prussia. East Prussia cow 
tains the provinces of Samland, Natan- 
gen, Oberland and Ermeland. Its ter 
ritorial extent is about 3,300 English 
square miles, and the number of its ml 
bitants before the war amounted w 
980,000. West Prussia contains the pro- 
vinces of Pomerellia, in which is situated 
the free city of Dantzic; the northem 
part of the circle of Culm with Grav 
dentz, a strong town, which was ne 
bly defended by the veteran General ue 
l’ Homme de Courbiere, whose services 
have been rewarded with a field marshals 
stat; and that part of the Netz District 
which is to the north of a line drawn ‘roti 
Driesen in the New Mark of Brander 
burg through Schneidemuhl to the \ istula 
below Graudentz, The territorial extent 
of West Prussia may comprize about 
2,180 English square miles, and the nium 
ber of its inhabitants may be computes 
at 520,000. ; 

2. Brandenburg, which is divided et 
Middle Mack, Priegnitz, Ucker Mark en 
New Mark. Its extent is about ayes 
English square miles, and deducting Pe 
147,260 inhabitants, which 1 loses WP 
the Old Mark and the circle ot Cotbus, 
from the 1,500,000 whom it conn 
before the war, its present population 8 
amount to 1,152,740. 
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3. That part of the Duchy of Magde- 
tyre which is situated on the right bank 
of the Elbe. It contains about 126,000 
iyhabitants, upon an extent of 202 English 
square miles. 

‘4 Pomerania, which before the war 
contained 700,000 inhabitants on a terri- 
torial extent of 2,328 English square 
miles. Stettin is its principal port: but 
Colberg, which stood so memorable 
asiege under the command of the gal- 
lant Major Neidhart von Gneisenau, who 
succeeded Colonel Loucadou, is likely to 
rise to great commercial importance, 
since the valuable exports from Poland 
that used to be conveyed down the Vis- 
tulato Dantzic may be brought to this 
place by the Bromberg canal. 

5. Sesia, which is divided into, 

Lower Silesia, containing the seven 
principalities of Breslau, Brieg, Schweid- 
mtz, Jauer, Liegnitz, Wohlau, and Glogau., 

Upper Silesia, containing the three 
principalities of Munsterberg, Oppeln, 
and Ratibor, 

_The total amount of the population of 

Silesia before the war, was 2,100,000 in- 
dividuals, upon anextent of 3,150 English 
square miles, 
. Onrecapitulating the above statements, 
it will be seen that the present number 
of the inhabitants of Prussia would ex- 
ceed five millions and a half upon an ex- 
‘cnt of 13,800 English square mites. But 
Uiat variety of wretchedness and misery 
which attends and follows a disastrous 
war, 13 likely to have reduced the popu- 
lation to little more than five millions. 

Phe Prussian army having formerly de- 
ane upon the cantons of the 

regunents for their recruiting 


must s Te ; ° > 5, 
ist sutler in proportion with the loss of 


‘territory a diminution of at least 80,000—- 


men and be reduced to 170,000, which was 
early its strength in the year 1772. Re- 
port, however, states that itis in future to 
ae — only 150,000 regular troops, all 
‘the Country, one third of whom 
se rs _— for one vear, so that every 
“wil have a furlough of ial te 
tine of peace tere Apllnwad yee 
every third ve: eS ae fo 
wees vail year. Besides this regular 
of = atin 1S to be organised of 380,000 
of » nny Th ” do garrison duty in time 
150.000 us will enable the whole 
UY troops of the line to take the field 
wzatust the enemy. 
differen eet salutary reforms in the 
tn tiie €partments of administration 
Cported to be in contemplation. 
Pim/ Bin sXe. DD. Borteac, 
co, No. 6, Upper Euton street 
November 7, 1307, , 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
CONSTANT reader of your very 

“A interesting and useful miscellany 
wishes to engage the notice and remarks 
ot some of your philosophical and medi- 
cal readers on a singular observation of 
the late Dr. Franklin’s, which scems 
hardly defensible, considering the gene- 
ral frequency of the complaint mention- 
ed, and its being incident to persons of 
widely diferent constitutions and modes 
of living, “ invading, (to borrow Dr. 
Young’s expressive language) the chastest 
temperance.” 

Dr. Reid's Monthly Reports are fre- 
quently highly interesting, exhibiting re- 
marks far beyond the beaten track and 
aimere routine of practice; perhaps he 
may be kindly induced to favour your rea- 
ders with his remarks on the subject 
which may tend to relieve some minds 
froma very unpleasant impression left by 
Dr. I's strong observation and indirect 
censure. Te alleged that “ a cold, in- 
stead of being contracted by the body’s 
being exposed to some external causes, 
which may stop the insensible perspira- 
tion, such as cold airs blowing parually on 
some part of the body, its continuing 
some tune wet, &c. Xc. a feast or some 
excess in eating or drinking will be gene- 
rally found to have preceded.” In confir- 
mation of this opinion, he observed, “ that 
those who led temperate lives seldom 
caught cold, even though their constitu. 
tions aud habits of body might seem to be 
little able to withstand the cilects of 
such causes.” 

Your’s, &c. 
AT 

For the Month!/y Magazine. 
ON THE COMMON BREWERY. 

(Concluded from p. 348.) 
N the happy commencement ot 
the just and necessary war, which 
has had an effect liutle short of muira- 
culous upon the minds of the good 
people of tus country, impelling thous 
sands of them, who would not have given 
a guinea fur any other just and generous 
purpose, not only to part willingly, 
and even othciously, with the uthe ot 
their income, but to stake theirall, body, 
voods and cuuntry, and even the tee sim- 
ple of their dear salvation—on this 
ee event, [ say, it soon became 
necessary for our great and popular 
minister to give his mighty mind its na- 
tural and proper direc tion, that 13, to 
the discovery of the beautiful varieties 
of taxation, ‘The heaven-born tax-mi- 
a wishtul eve on the 
ah TPT tory 
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manufactory of beer, so universal, so 
fiscally productive. On the topic of 
invasion, honest John Bull has always 
been accusiomed to shake his save nod- 
dle, with the accomparnneut of * Pshaw, 
no, no, they will never come here!” 
So the labouring part of his family were 
used to exclaim, “* Shew us the minister, 
or parliament, that dare lay anew tax 
on beer, or the publican that dare raise 
the price, we’ll soon shew them what an 
old house they have brought over their 
heacis.” The thing, however, was done, 
and effectuaily tov, aud even the grum- 
bling of poor John scarcely endured a 
week; but the additional tax lias been 
somewhat more permanent. 

Before I quit this part of my subject, 
let me enter my earnest protest against 
uidirect, or multiplied taxation, an im- 
mense engine, 1n my firm opinion, more 
surely calculated to effect the slavery, 
oppression, and beggary, of a people, 
than a nuinerous standing army; and 
supported by sophistry equally vile, 
futile, and contemptible, with that which 
props up religious fanaticism. QO, most 
assuredly, the operation of taxes ou cone 
sumption is not perceived, nor is the 
nivisible hand of the minister felt, in 
the pockets of his paymasters and sup- 
porters. Nor is—but let me not make 
ill-mannered comparisons in this age of 
courtiers. In the mean time, | am well 
aware of the dithculty of removing that 
which has been long interwoven in our 
habits, and identified with the interests 
ot so many of us. ! am also well aware 
of the universal penchant to that which 
is plausible, spurious, and sophisticate ; 
and yet how eagerly we rush down the 
ceclivity of prejudice, into the abyss of 
the greatest ditliculty! To deliver Fu- 
rope was a pure pastime—but what a 
long labour the old lady has had, and 
down-lying stil! 

Yo discharge the old and superadded 
burden of taxation, and to allow. the 
brewer his old profit, and his new whack 
with the minister, namely the trader’s 
vider of profit on every fresh tax, one 
of the best proved benetits of taxes on 
consamption, it was absolutely necessary 
not soicly to raise the price ot beer, but 
to merease the length per barrel drawn 
trem a quarter of malt, in other words 
to brew the beer cor siderably weaker, 
and iw order to conediate, at least, the 
palate and brams of Me. Ball, the willing 
alliance of the druggist wa. demanded, 
Rut there is a certain b unary to every 
Craig, and CVen sweets Wray be cloving, 
and withough the bile in the beer w he- 
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ther of yeast or G. P. tic 
relish of the people; 
cocted from drugs 
deed the addition of some malt 
hops, did not well pass muste 
upon the palace or in the bowels, 
grumbling at first of 
berygmi were the consequence; byt 
even those passed off, and the good peo, 
ple of England, inspwed by the spint 
both of malt and maudragora, proceeded 
heartily in their favourite pursuit, the 
deliverance of Europe. 

The loyalty of the brewers was most 
conspicuous ; and not ouly the drugs for. 
merly in use, in the common brewhouse, 
were heavily increased in quantity, but 
every pharmacopoeia, old and new, was 
ransacked tor fresh specifics, which 
might be put in requisition for the ser- 
vice of the fiscus, 
a knowledge of every brewer's nostrum, 
but the following articles, as ingredients 
in London porter brewing, have been 
published by authority. —Grains of Para- 
dise, coriander seed, cocculus Indicus, 
quassia, liquorice, molasses, tobacco, cop 
peras, alum, alkali, thyme, salt, glu 
white leather size, orpiment, opium. The 
druggist’s bill of a certain great house, 
which, true or false, was said to pay the 
groats of more imprisoned debtors, thu 
any other house in England, it was averred, 
on what authority I am ignorant, amoub- 
ted, communibus annis, to nearly two 
thousand pounds per year. 
wonths since, an Edinburgh brewet 
detected with having in his possession @ 
package of the weiglit of three 
pounds upwards, 
different species of drugs, 
sequence fined two hundre 
the Court of Exchequer. 
individuals. I produce tacts 
notoriety, the objects of public we | 
have tasted no London porses wes 
ears, that of the new breweries e 
fered the uew an 
Unfortunately, 
he cask must 


kled the lewd 
yet a broth, de 
and water, with i, 


all, and loud bor. 


I dont pretend to 


consisting of nine 
and in Con 
d pounds by 
I accuse 00 
acts of public 


which has not suf 
additional adulteration. 
sometimes the bottom of t 
come to one’s share ; and when 
1s my case at supper time, I 
to be affected in the 
and with disturbed sleep, 
terrible dreams in the night, § 
In the stomach, ‘amu nausea Ur the set . 
hut many paties 


urinary passags 
startings, 4" 
and by he at 


doubt not, 
are affected in a similar way, 
entertaining the least 
But I have sut 
and move permanently, 
tally drinking of the beer by 
‘ewhouse, in which, 


syspicion 0 
Tered still more, 
from accidel- 
f a certain 
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plainly distinguish the flavour of ¥ 
Indian berry, and which L am not likely 
‘» forget since I once spoiled a whole 
suile of ale, by making an experiment 
with that deleterious drug. 

Genuine, tine and well-brewed malt 
Jiquor, under hatever name, Is not only 
extremely nutrivious and exhilarating, 
and calculated to promote the energy 
and continuance of muscular exertion, 
but also medicinal in cases of debility 
and waste, and the sovereign beverage 
for replenishing the exhaustion of the 
lactiferous breast. Of what immense 
national consequence then 1s it, to have 
our public brewing conducted with good 
faith, and our national beer genuine! 
Can even prejudice, ingolence, and cre- 
dulity, suppose, that the health and 
strength of the people have received no 
deterioration from the miserable, watery 
slip-slop, nicknamed porter, with which 
they have been drenched so long? Is it 
no mpury to the human constitution, 
to be daily, and in some instances hourly, 
swallowing drugs, and even those, to 
say the least, of an unwholesome nature? 
Porsons may be given to operate slowly, 
and imsensibly, and with indecisive ef- 
fects. The best and most pleasant Lon- 
don beer which we had, until of late, 
was, according to my experience, that 
species Which has long passed under the 
denomination of heck, or stout; | mean 
that which was brewed entire, and not 
merely compounded of ale and stale 
porter, In former days, we could bottle 
even small beer, with success, and a 
most refreshing driuk it made fer dog- 
day use; but I have at various late pe- 
neds, attempted in vain, to bottle com- 
ion porter, excepting tor the purpose 
of vinegar, ; as 

Let me be understood as having 
described the porter of the worst of 
times—but the state of those times, 
merely factitious and political, formed 
hu valid or decent apology, for destroy- 
mg the health and breaking down the 
unina of Englishmen. Iam ready to 
acknowledge, that the common drink 
‘as been since far more substantial 
and salubrious,both from a sense of fairness 
and Justice in the brewers, and from the 
Suutary Competition of the new houses. 
ludeed, in this way alone, those houses 
have rendered a most important and 
radical service to the public. In fact, 
there existed no possible remedy for 
the pul lic, but through the powerful and 
eeveraliy successful influence of property 
aid capital, exerted in Opposition to 
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that over-grown aristocracy of capitalists, 
by which the pubiic was at once governed 
and oppressed. From such a uiajority 
of the public houses being bought up, 
and the property of the brewers, that 
concern partuok very much of the na- 
ture of a monopoly, alihough i no de 
gree so wuch, as that still more extended 
wand opulent concern the Malt Distillery. 
as to the prevention of the adulterae 
tion of beer by legal penalties, it is fue 
tile, although it partakes somewhat more 
of common sense, than the laws against 
gambling. 

The idea of subscription brewhouses, 
on the plan of engaging tu brew none but 
genuine beer, is by no means a new one, 
It had arisen in the fertile mind of my 
old and patriotic friend, Mr. Sheritt Phil- 
lips, as L recollect, from a conversauion 
Which passed between us some years 
ayo. ‘The scheme could never have been 
carried into etfect at a more fortunate 
and promising crisis. Beer had been 
notoriously worse, than ever beiore huown 
in Engiand, and the brewers, at the same 
time, making princely turtunes, Popue 
lation, and by consequence Coasumpuion, 
were rapidly increasing. ‘Traders in ge- 
neral, are said not to be very squeamish 
and mealy-mouthed about an oath, ale 
though there may not be a damned soul, 
(See Sir Robert Wailson’s must excellent 
Pamphlet,) at the Excise Oilice as well as 
at the Custom Llouse. But [ approve 
of that test, held out by all the new 
houses, of the genuineness of their com- 
modity, In one or two instances, We 
oath was vaguely and impropery worded. 
Where is the brewer who would not 
swear that his beer contained no un hole- 
some ingredients ? Interest goes a vast 


—way towards conviction, and a man migit 


very easily‘bring himself to believe even 
cocculus indicus wholesome. The oath, 
I believe, now generally excludes every 
auxiliary to the malt and hops, and it 
is the only security which the public can 
take. 

Such of the new beers as I have 
tasted, my palate and stumach have ap- 
sruved to be good sound, wholesome 
drink, and well adapted fo suppert the 
sowers of the labourer. Some have not 
nde so pleasant as I could have wished, 
which ought to form a great object of 
attention with the concerned. The pub» 
lic taste demands a temptation in that 
way, Which it is of much unportance to 
gratify ; and one mode ot doing it will 
be to afford the drink as much age as 


possible befure it be sent out. Although 
a good 
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agond and wholesome taste be gaining 
ground among the people, Lam sorry to 
sav that the old Jeven has a vast mae 
jority yet, so diflicult is it to remove the 
prejudices either of mental or bodily 
aifection. ‘Time will discover whether 
Englishmen can he induced once more 
to prefer genuine beer; which preference 
becoming general, all the brewhouses 
must adopt the improved plan; on the 
contrary, should the old and vicious 
taste predominate, the new houses must 
pocket their oath, abandon their plans, 
and contribute to puison, in order to 
please, the people. All depends upon 
themselves. 

Query as to the authenticity of the 
following :—It stands in my Diary, but 
withoig the authority, that Sir Edward 
Hyde, atterwards Earl of Clarendon, 


and unnatural—Ly endeavonri 
a new path, they desert simplicity 
W earied with common a 
vious beauties, they have recoune to 
remote and artificial decoration. Thus 
it was that the age of Demetriy 
reus succeeded that of Deimosthexg 
and the false glitter of the court 
‘Tiberius so soon followed the sin 
of that of Augustus. 
causes, however, that have been Assiened 
why puetry and the arts have more ems 
nently flourished im some aves and nx 
tios, than in others, few have been sm 
tistactory and adequate. What solid rea 
son can be given why the Romans, who 
so happily imitated the Greeks in many 
respects, could yet never excel in Tra 
gedy, though so fond of theatrical spec. 
Or why the Greeks, so frutiul 


Among the vanions 





marricd the widow ofa brewer, who had _ in every species of poetry, yet produced 


employed lim professionally as a lawyer. 
This widow had been a poor Welsh ser- 
vant girl, married to the brewer. The 
issue of her second marriage with Lord 
Clarendon, was the Lady Ann Hyde, 
mamied to James Duke of York, and 
mother of Queen Anne, ‘This fact being 
correct, good Queen Anne was the 
graud daughter of a poor Welsh girl; a 
thing by all meaus to be told at Ham- 
mersmith and Brenttord, by way of en- 
couragement to those troops of ancient 
British ladies, by whose never ceasing 
exertions the staple articles of these 
places are transported to their market. 

t claim the honour, Mr. Editor, of 
being one of your original correspondents, 
and most earnest well-wishers, 

July 10, 1807. QUI QUONDAM, 


a 


For the Monthly Magazine. 


LYC.EUM OF ANCIENT LITERA. 
TORE, —No. NII. 
SILIUS ITALICUS. 


T is impossible not to reflect on the 
short duration of a true taste in po- 
etry among the Romans. From the time 
of Lucretius to that of Statius, was no 
more than about one hundred and forty- 
seven vears; and if we may venture to 
pronounce so rigorous a sentence, we 
would say, that the Romans can boast of 
but cighet poets, ‘Terence, Lucretius, Ca- 
tullus, Virgil, lforace, Tibullus, Proper- 
tius, and Piedrus. ‘These only can be 
called legitimate models of just thinking 
and fine writing, Sueceeding authors, as 
it happens in all countries, resolving to 
be original and new, and to avoid the ime 
putation of copring, become disturbed 





but one Epic poet? while on the other 
hand, modern Italy can shew two or 
three illustrious Epic writers, yet has no 
Sophocles, Euripides, or Menander;* 
and France, with ouly one Epopeea, bas 
carried dramatic poetry so high in Cor 
veiille, Racine, and Moiiere. 

Our observation on the early and rm 
pid degeneracy among the poets of Rome, 
Is no where better exemplified than im 
the author who now demands our const 
devation. 

Caius Silius Ttalicus, was born in the 
reign of Tiberius, but the year ot lis 
birth, and the place of his nativity, are 
His family was noble, 
and it is commonly supposed that be 
derived his surname either from @ town 
in Spain,, called It 
nium in Italy, which, a 
had the name o 
ring the Social Wa 
Rome, he pursued tl 
of the bar; and by é 
Cicero and his manner of 
became a celebrated advocate and a 
accoinplished orator. 
character raised him to th 
nours, and he obtained the cous 
the year of the death « 
pro-consul in Asia 
where his conduct 
himself, and useful to the 
he governed. 
mished credit, and justly 
lence to spend the remainde 
The little that i 


alike uncertain. 


alica, or trom Cont 
ccording to Strabo, 
f Italica given to It, du- 
r. On his arrival at 
ie study and practice 
a close imitation of 
pleading, he 


[lis merit and 
e highest ho 


yf Nero. He 
under Vespasia 
was honvurable & 
province which 
d with unble- 
acquired ope 
ler of his days 
t may be ne 


He returne 











rit of Maffei 


* Whatever may be the me oe 
y ot sufficient’ 


Alfieri, and Goldoni, they are 9 
known out of their own countrys woh 
exception to what we have stated 4 
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cessary further to say of this. writer, and 
indeed ali that we know ot bin with Cer 
tainty, is comprised in the following ex- 
tract of a ictter froin the younger Pany, 
to Caninius Rufus, (lib. 3. Epist. 7.) as 
translated by Lord Orrery. 

“ Tam just BOW told that Silius Italicus 
has starved himself to death, at his coun- 
try house pear Naples. The cause was 
his health. He suttered so much by a 
cancerous humour, which was become 
absolutely incurable, that he grew weary 
of lite and hastened his own end with a 
constancy not to be moved. He was 
happy to the last day, except in the loss 
of the vounger of his two sons; however, 
he left the elder, the worthier man of the 
wo, ina flourishing, and even in @ con- 
sular state. He had sullied his charac- 
terin the time of Nero—be was thought to 
have accused several persons ofticiously. 
But under the favour of Vitellius, he 
behaved himself wisely and with great 
humanity. He acquired a large share of 
glory from his Asiatic pre-consulship, 
and expunged the blots of his former 
severity by a commendable retreat. lle 
lived among the great without power, and 
without envy. He was much respected 
and much visited. He wrote verses with 
more paius and exactness than wit, and 
now and then, to try the opinion of man- 
kind, he repeated some of his works in 
public. At length, he retired from Rome, 
lis age prompting him .o such a resolu- 
tion, and settled himself in Campania, 
hor stured from thence even upon the 
accession of a new prince to the throne. 
fhe emperor deserves the highest ap- 
plause for giving such a liberty, and Ite 
icus noiess for daring to use it. Hewas 
uciataken with all fine things, in which 
He was guided by appetite rather than 
udzment. He had several villas in the 


sune Country, and negie cted the old-as— 


soon as he became enameured of a new 
purchase. tle had in each villa a great 
Lunuber of books, statues. and pictures ; 
wid these he not only enjoyed but 
adored. ‘The statue of Virgil held the 
first place in his veneration. He cele- 
brated the birth-day of that poet with 
freater solemnity than his own, espect- 
“ly at Naples, where he visited Virgil's 
wy With the same reverence as if it 
ae “7 a temple. In this tranquil 

ite he outhved his seventy-tive 
years, rather witha delicate than au ill- 
vein constitution, and as he was the last 
ofa > ge. Nero, so he died the last 
3:4: ue Consuls uppointed by Nero.” 


' . 
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iso more than once celebrated 
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by Martial,* and complimented by hira 
on the number and peculiar felicity of 
his possessions. Dut it was much easier 
tu be proprietor of Tusculuin, and the 
owner of a farm, that ouce belonged to 
the poet of Mantua, than to succeed to 
the talents aud reputation of Ciccro or 
Virgil.” 

By the English critics, the minor poets 
of Greece and Rome have seldom Leca 
sufficiently noticed ; and Silws, iv parte 
cular, has been almost entirely over- 
looked. In France, two respectable 
scholars have commented on this author, 
but with very diferent sentiments, Le- 
tebvre de Villebrune, ¢ a man of a livel 
and impetuous fancy, in his zeal for the 
poct he has adopted, has not scrupled tev 
call him divine, and considers him not at 
all inferior to Virgil. ML. Clement, { oa 
the other hand, has appealed with wdig- 
nation trom such exaggerated praise, aud 
falling into the other extreme, has ceu- 
sured the poem as trifling, inconsistent, 
and even absurd. Ernesti and Rupera 
have condemned these opinions as equally 
erroneous, and have not been influenced 
by ether. The quesuon as to what is, 
and what is not, an epic poem, was re- 
vived with tedious formality. Whilst ail 
maintained it to be of the essence of aa 
epic, that the argument should ve one 
and entire, and exhibit but one principal 
personage from whom the main action of 
chief events should be naturally deduced 
some thought they perceived this unity 
suiliciently presevs ed in the character of 
Anuibal ; others, who saw in the poem @ 
number of incidents detached trom the 
exploits of Annibal, have assigned to at 
the vague and indefinite appellation of au 
historical poem, or pocucal narrative, 
founded on real events.§ It is knowa 
that the subject of the poem is the second 
Punic War, as related in the third De cade 
of Livy, and it includes all the principal 
events of that war from the siege of 
Saguntum, to the defeat of Annibal, and 
the conquest of Cartha ». The destrucr 
tion of Saguntum, the passage of the 
Alps, the actions at LTrebia and Thrasy- 
menus, the defeat at Canux, and at 
length the victury at Zama, which etiect- 
ed such a change iu the fortune of thie 
war, and produced the subversion of @ 








* Lib. 2. Ep. 49. Lib. 7. Ep. 62. Lib. 6. 
Fp. 64. Lib. 11. Ep. 49. 
+ Pref. to Puris edit. of Sil. Teal. 
Essais de Critique sur la Lice. Anc. et 
Amst. 1755 
Even Vossius has classed Sil. Ital among 
pisterical wriless. 
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republic so Jong the rival of Rome, were 
no doubt great and splendid events. 
The numerous examples of military virtue, 
patient perseverance, heroie courage, and 
hazardous evterprise, presented to the 
imagination of Silius a series of briiliant 
achievements, peculiarly adapted to the 
epopcoea. <A selection of the most pro- 
minent facts, connected with the defeat 


of Annibal, and the ultmate triumph of 


the Romans, with a judicious tmterpola- 
tion of those auxiliary graces of fiction 
and machinery which the laws of the 
epic admit, might have formed an inter- 
esting and pleasing poem. But Silius 
has adhered tuo servilely to the order of 
historical narrative. Whatever is to be 
found in the prose of Livy, of sieges, bat- 
tles and marches, may be seen recorded 
in the measured verse of Silius. The ob- 
jection that we have already to the Phar- 
salia, applies almost im the same degree 
to the poem now under consideration. 
The action was not sufficiently remote 
from the age in which Silius wrote, to 
admit of that grandeur of machimery 
which a subject of a more fabulous 
nature, or of greater antiquity, would have 
been susceptible As well might a mo- 
dern select the naval exploitsof a Nelson, 
or the campaigns of Napoleon, as fit ob- 
jects tor the Epic Muse. Every cirvcum- 
stance of the Punic wars beimg familiar to 
the Romans from the full and authentic 
relations of Polvbius and Livy, restrained 
the pvet trom those necessary fictions, 
aud episodic descriptions, which give life 
to the had and /Eneid. If indeed the 
idea of a mere historical poem could be 
maintained distinct from the epopea, 
that of Silius might not be without its 
merit and use. ‘There is undoubtedly 
this difference between the historian and 
the poet, that the narration of Livy 
forms a solid and compact body, con- 
nected in all its parts, and complete in 
itself, while in Siius we see so many 
disjecta membra irregularly deduced, but 
relating to the same tacts, and celebra- 
ting the samme characters, so that to re- 
peat an observation of the learned Er- 
hesti, were the writings of Polyvius, Ap- 
pian, and Livy, to be by any possible ac- 
cident lost, we might still have recourse 
for historical information to the pouch: of 
Italicus. 

Let us now see what decree of poetical 
ornament Silius has infused into his sub- 


ject and style. In his management of 


both, he has unplicitly followed those 

rules of the cpopea, which were consi- 

ered as laws in his time, and sanctioned 
1 
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by the numerous examples in 
in Virgil. As it is the peculiar » 
of heroic verse to embellish wa 
charms of poetry those events most hit. 
to excite admiration, and animate the 
mind to generous sentiments, he has ¢ 
casionally endeavoured to vary the . 
tormity of his narrative. For j 
Annibal, having taken Saguutum, resolve 
to pass the Alps and march to Rung 
Silius, in imitation of the manner of 
Homer, of invoking the assistance of the 
gods in all difficult emergencies, iuneine 
that Jupiter sends Mercury to appear be. 
fore Aunibal, and excite him to pursee 
his march to Rome. Venus compiains 
of the success of the Carthayinian lero, 
but is consuled in hearing of the futur 
grandeur of the Romans, (lib. 3.) In an 
other part of the poem where Auaibaljs 
mentioned as on his march, the poet, ia 
close imitation of Homer, minutely de 
scribes the different nations of which his 
army is compused. In the cighth book 
he enumerates in a similar manner, the 
forces of the Romans. [n the thirteenth 
book, Scipio visits the inferhal regions 
like Ulysses in the Odyssey, and Eneas 
in the Aineid. Othe. specimens of his 
machinery ave to be found in different 
parts of the poem; but it must be ob 
served, that they are all professed imite 
tions of former poets, and give Silivs not 
the smallest claim to originality, or ment 
of invention. 
It will be easy to form a judgment ot 
the style of Silius, by recurring to what 
we have already said concerning the ge 
nera! character of the poem. With a 
view to its decoration, he collec ed what- 
ever the art of Greece or Rome had 
adopted for the embellishinent of ai 
epic; uniformity of style, thererore, 
not to be expected. THis peculiar = 
racteristic is variety, contrary [ sor 
equable and steady curreit wlich we of 
mire in Virgil. This variety arses pa 
cipally from his frequent mnrtations : 
other authors. Virg'l was content 0S 
borrowing from the Greeks, bat paw 
appears to have adopted with rut aan 
the sentiments and mannero! both at 
and Roman writers. To form pon 
opinion of his merit, we must not er 
lis poem as a whole, but a or 
parts most conspicuous 10P wee 
elegauce, In the narrative part, les 
is indeed seldom interrupted by ep ; 
he in ecneral maintains the aghe 
dignity suited to the epic ; and oe 
ing the frequent helps ot which ‘ : - 
availed hinself, he has preserve co? 
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and order not to be found in 


cuit | 
Teak ot Statius. His characters are 


stately, and his sentiments are just and 

leasing. His descriptions are sometimes 
bald, and the images are poetical ; but 
the expression, the colouring is weak, 
and often spiritless. He has none ot 
that enthusiastic fire, which animates 
every line of Homer. He had before 
him the elegance, the richness, and the 
rapidity of stvle so cemspicuous in Livy, 
He had only, therefore, to give a poetical 
colouring to the language of the histo- 
rian; but it frequently happens, that in 
endeavouring to escape the imputation 
of following too closely the narrative of 
Livy, he substitutes obscurity for brevity, 
profusion fur richness, and tameness for 
elegance. He possessed many of the 
qualifications necessary to form a poet; 
but in aiming at the correctness of Virgil, 
he is cold and declamatory ; his figures 
are without life, and his style vapid and 
flat. But as he also sometimes displays 
a degree of eloquence and elegance, wor- 
thy of the Augustan aye, it may be said 
of him as of Statius, that he has not me- 
rited the absolute neglect which has at- 
tended his poem. ‘The student may 
peruse him with pleasure and advantage, 
if he be under the guidance of a saga- 
cious master, who will teach him to dis- 
criminate between the good and the bad. 

The poem lay for many ages unknown 
and unsuspected. It is generally agreed 
that Poggio, the Florentine, discovered a 
copy in the monastery of St. Gall, near 
Constance, at the time of the great 
council held in that city in the fourteenth 
century. To him we are also indebted 
tor the discovery of Lucretius, Quintilian, 
Manilius, Valerius Flaccus, and many 


others who had ‘so long been -mouldermg— 


in their neglected repositories. Poggio, 
writing to his friend Guarini, of Verona, 
Says, “The monastery of St. Gall is about 
twenty miles from Constance. Some of 
us being disposed to relax our minds from 
the cares of business, we proceeded to 
the abbey, where we understood the li- 
brary contained a great number of books 
and mawuscripts. Wesoon discovered a 
Copy of Quintilian, entire and unhurt, 
though, sreallydisfigured by the dust. There 
we ukewise found Silius Italicus, &c. &c. 
anda Treatise on the eight Orations of 
Cicero, by Q. Asconius Pedianus, a most 
quent writer, mentioned by Quinti- 
lian”* "This letter (dated the 17th 


i 


, * See Drakenborch’s Preface. 
Moxsury Mac, No, 164. 
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of January, 1417) is undoubtedly ge- 
nuine, and corroborated by other letters, 
which passed among the many contempo- 
rary and ij.ustrious men, who contributed 
so much to the revival of letters in Italy. 
Petrarch, who it is well known wrote a 
Poem, entitled, Africa, which embraces 
the same events celebrated by Silius, 
died in 1374, more than forty years be- 
fore the date of Poggio’s letter. We are 
ut a loss therefore to account for the pos 
sitive terms in which Lefebvre de Villas 
brune* declares his conviction, from the 
perusal of the Africa, that Petrarch was 
in possession of a copy Of Silius; and not- 
withstanding the contrary opinions of 
Lyl. Gyraldus, Drakenborch, and the 
Baron de la Bastie,t asserts that Petrarch, 
thus possessing a copy which he consi+ 
diradl'es unique, availed himself of it in 
the composition of hisown poem, and was 
willing to conceal it in sede to preserve 
his own reputation; but this opinion can- 
not be maintained consistently with facts 
so well ascertained, nor with the charac- 
ter of Petrarch. His genius did not re- 
quire help from the magination or la- 
bours of another. And did the circum- 
stances of the cage admit of the supposi- 
tion, that he could be guilty of so disin- 
genuous a proceeding, he has been 


severely punished by the judgment of 


posterity, which, while it has bestowed 
everlasting fame on his Sonnets, and tri- 
umphs, has disregarded the Africa, f and 
his other Latin compositions. We have 
neither time nor space to enter intoa 
comparison of the two poems of Silius 
and Petrarch, so as to trace their coin- 
cidence, but we recommend it to our 
readers asa curious clvcumstance in the 
annals of literature. 

The series of the early editions will be 
found regularly deduced in the preface 
of Drakenborch, and geprrect and chro- 
nological list in that if Ernesti. The 
following are among the most valuable 
cur1ious, 

Silius Italicus, de bello Punico. Rome, 
1471, curis Andrew Aleriensis et Pom- 
ponii Lati. ‘ . 

Silius Italicus, Romana princeps edit. 
fol, 1471, cum Calpurnio et Hesiodo; per 
Conr. Schwevoheim et Arnold. Pannartz. 
There were three other editions printed 














* In his Pretace to the Paris edit. of Sil, 
Ital. 1781. 
+ Mem.de 1’ Acad. des Inscript. tom. 15. 
¢ Yet it was for the composition of the 
Africa, that Petrarch received che honours 
of the Capivol. 
390 
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at Rome, 1471, 1471. 1480; the third 
does not appear to have been known to 
Maittaire. 

Silius Italicus, per Damian. Benessam ; 
this edition is praised by Drakenborch. 

Silius Italicus, Heinsu. 

Silius Italicus, Christ. Cellar et Arn. 
Derakenborch, Traj. 1695. 

Silius Italicus, curante Arn. Draken- 
borch, Traj. 1717; a very celebrated 
ed tion, 

Silius Italicus, curante Io. Bapt. Le- 
febvre de Villebrune, Par. 1781, 8vo. He 


[Dee, 1, 


Pins to collate the 
he is rash and Ue 


certainly took great 
former editions; but 
founded in many of hi 
speaks with unmeritec 
learned German edit 
him. 


Silius Italicus, cura Ernest $ wl 

. . ’ ds 
Lips. 1791-2. It contains a valuatis 
disquisition on the merit of Silius, 

Silus Italicus, cum notis Rupert! 
2 vols. Gotting. 1795, @ critical ani 
valuable edition. 


S Conjectures, and 
1 contempt of the 


Ors who precede 
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MEMOIRS AND REMAINS OF EMINENT PERSONS, 
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Some account of the L1FE of CARDINAL 
STEPHEN BORGIA. By FATHER Pav- 
LIN DE ST. BARTHELEMY, 

TEPHEN Borgia, cardinal of the 
Roman church, bearing the title of 

St. Clement, prefect of the congregation 

de propaganda fide, &c. &c., was born 

on the third of December, 1751, at 

Veletri, formerly the capital of the 

country inhabited by the Volsci, and at 

resent one of the finest cities of Italy. 

The same city likewise boasts of having 

given birth to Octavius Augustus, whose 

meckness, benificence, and liberality, Ste- 
phen endeavoured to imitate ; and in or- 
der the better to impress on his mind 
the remembrance of his virtues, he caused 

a marble statue of that emperor to 

be erected in the vestibule of his pa- 

lace. 

The family of Borgia is of Spanish ex- 
traction; but we are ignorant of the cause 
which led them to abandon their country 
for Italy. 

The subject of the present memoir 
passed the first years of his life, under the 
inmnediate care of his father Camillo 
Borgia, by whom he was taught the rudi- 
meuts of geography and numismatics. 
Scarcely had he passed his infancy, when 
he was sent, about 1740, to Fermo, to 
Alexander Borgia, his uncle, whose pupil 
he became. His chief study was at first 
sacred and profane history. Under such 
an able master, however, he was not 
confined merely to store up in_ his 
memory a knowledge of dates. facts, 
and events; but was accustomed to ing 
Vestigate the causes, the motives and 
the end of human actions; and thus was 
laid the foundation of that vast know- 
ledge, and profound erudition displayed 
even in his most early productions. He 
aiterwards gave himself up to the study of 


philosophy, and particularly of logic and 
metaphysics. 

He obtained a degree in 1750, being 
then only in the 19th year of his age, 
During the same year he was received 
into the academy of Cortona, and pre. 
scuted to the public a work entitled: 
Monumento di Papa Giovanni XVI; 
Roma, 1750. This work, while it dis. 
played the extent of his abilities, gave to 
the learned world a presentiment of what 
he would one day become. To this firs 
production worthy of a riper age, suc- 
ceeded a_ dissertation inserted im the 
Ephemerides literaria of 1751, under the 
title of Dissertazione sopra un antic i- 
crizione vinvenuta nell’ isola de Matta, 
nel 1749. 

Towards the end of 1752, he was a’- 
mitted a member of the Academy of Phi- 
lology at Fermo; and about the same 
period published his History of the Towa 
of Tadino, in Umbria. ‘Stephen Borga 
was already well known to the learned 
inen of his age; several of whut, ani 
among others Gori, were his intumate 
friends. 

These literary labours did not, however, 
divert him from more abstruse studies; 
he defended with much celebrity several 
public theses, and soon after took his de 
gree as Doctor of Divintty. in 

Like many others, his ambition ™ 
not yet, however, sufficiently granite’; 
and this title, which he regarded nag 
lv nominal, did not tend to maxe bim oa 
lax in his studies. He pursued them, ; 
the contrary, with increased Arcour, at 
ticularly the investigation of autique 8” 
dals and antient manuscripts, t0 = 
which he spared neither trouble nor 

ence. 
: It was at this period he conceive the 
idea of forming a private museu™ 


pa'act, 














alace, which he successively enriched by 
sme of the greatest curiosiues of anti- 
quity. . 

About the same time (1754), he lost 
one of his uncles, Fabricius Borgia, whose 
funeral oration he pronounced, and which 
was printed at Velletri, in 1754 

In 1755, Stephen Borgia was appointed 
secretary to the Society of Philology at 
Fermo; he extended and consolidated 
the rights and privileges of this society; 
wid during the time he was connected 
with it, read several dissertations, two of 
which have been printed. 

Such were the pursuits in which our 
young scholar was engaged, whilst under 
the more immediate care of his uncle. 
During the whole time he remained at 
Fermo, he constantly frequented the first 
literary circles in that city, and was a 
daily visitor at the house ot Clara Spinuc- 
cu, ot whose genius and talents he was 
an enthusiastic admirer. Having fol- 
lowed into Germany Xavier Augustus, 
Prince of Saxony, whom she marvied, she 
returned in 1792 to Fermo, where Bor- 
gia, already nominated a cardinal, went 
to see her. She was the only woman, in 
whose society he ever experienced any 
plersure, 

In 1756, voung Borgia left Fermo in 
order to finish his education at Rome, and 
nith this view was placed in a seminary ap- 
propriated to the young nobility. He distin- 
cuished himself by assiduous application, 
and by the production of several learned 
Cissertations, In this way he conciliated 
the triendship of the rector D’Erba, aud 
aterwards of Visconti, his successor, both 
of whom recommended him to the Pope. 
Lheir inendship thus proved the first 
cause of the elevation of the cardinal. 

Young Borgia formed an mitimacy with 


1, . > : . . . 
tie most celebrated characters-of his time, _ 


I arty ularlywith the Marquis Socatelli,and 
the Chevalier Jerome Vettori, from whom 
He received much information on Greek 
and Roman archeology, which tended to 
periect his knowlege on this science. By 
this acquaintance, ws honourable as use- 
Ni, his mind aud judgment acquired ma- 
furty; aud aided by a natural sagacity, 
He soon was able to understand the 
seater part of the ancient monuments, 
f ascertain their age, and to explain 
“19 = this crit soon recommended 
4am tothe Ac 1y of Palermo and the 
‘Merary Societ¥ of Alessandria, who ene 
ee lis name among their members 
wae A short time alter, in 
“ls he had the degree of Dector ot 
 Cauon Law conferred on hun, and 
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he engaged eagerly in the study of the 
privileges of the Pope aud the Romish 
church, of which he always proved himself 
a zealous detender. 

In the same year, having heen appoint- 
ed to preach before Benedict MLV, this 
circumstance fortunately procured him 
the favour of that Pope, who, knowing 
how to appreciate merit, bestowed on 
him a testimony of his esteem by ad 
mitting hin the same year into the Col- 
lege of Prelates. 

After having passed about three years 
in this situation, he felt himself and was 
deemed by others capable of filling some 
public employment. His probity, the 
purity of his morals, the extreme muild- 
ness of his character, and the qualiues 
he so eminently possessed of conciliating 
the good will of all who approached hia, 
procured for him, towards the end of 
1759, the appointment of governor of the 
town and duchy of Benevento. 

Borgia exercised his sew employ- 
ment with eyual honour and ability. 
He principally endeavoured to increase 
useful knowledge, and to forward bene- 
ficial institutions, to administer justice 
personally, to ornament the city where 
he resided, and to maintain, as far as was 
in his power, peace and good order among 
the people; always dithdent of tis own 
abilities, Lut especially of the weakness 
of human nature, he held every day, 19 @ 
country house, at a littie distance from 
his residence, a surt of privy council, 
where the most nnpourtant questions were 
discussed, aud where after the most tas 
ture deliberations he drew up rules tor 
their conduct. The anagistrates of whom 
this council was gomposed, were few in 
number, but they were the most eh- 
lightened men of the province. Ile 
occupied himself, with equal zeul,- re- 
specting what concerned police and good 
order: and that he might tread securely i 
this doubsful and ditticult path, he as- 
sociated with himself in this depart- 


ment of administration an apright man, 
cultivated mind, aud 


of a strong and : 
who was known in the literary would 
by some sinall but useful treatises. By 


these and similar means, dul this abie 
governor repress vice, patronie virtue, 
and establish every where safety aud tran- 

uillity. | 
Couvineed that agriculture constitute d 
the priucipal wealth of the territory ot 
Benevento, he amautted nothing to encot- 
rage and exizcend it; but he chietly di 
rected the views of the mbabitante to the 
culture ef cor, cudeavournng by every 
wuvdiis 
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means in his power to persuade them, 
that, though the cultivation of the fields 
does not produce such immediate or im- 
mense gains, as maritime commerce, yet 
that it affords a much more perma- 
nent and frequently a more certain re- 
source, 

The following event soon justified this 
principle. In 1764, a dreadful scarcity 
occurred in a part of Italy, and was par- 
ticularly felt in the kingdom of Naples. 
The foresight of Borgia, however preserv- 
ed the whole duchy of Benevento, from 
this scourge. 

The means he employed for this pur- 
pose, were extremely simple ; and which, 
in similar circumstances, it js the duty of 
every magistrate to adopt. An enlight- 
ened economist, he prohibited under the 
most severe penalties the selling of warm 
or new-baked bread; as he knew from 
experience, that it requires a much great- 
er quantity of bread in this state to satisfy 
the appetite than of that which has been 
kept for a few days. The object of this 
wise decree was to lessen the avidity of 
the people for this necessary article of 
diet; and the event justified his expecta- 
tions. 

The inhabitants of Benevento were as- 
tonished and grateful at having thus lived 
ina state of comparative abundance in 
the midst of famine; and the senate as 
the interpreter ef their wishes, deter- 
mined to commemorate this event bya La- 
tin inscription upon marble, which was 
placed upon the outward facade of the 
town-house, 

Not content with having rendered the 
Beneventines happy by his wise adminis- 
tration, he also contributed to the splen- 
dour of their city by his attention to the 
antique monuments, and _ particularly 
by writing its history, for the compo- 
sition of which he collected the most au- 
thentic materials. ‘The zeal he displayed 
for the honour of the Beventines, and his 
anxious desire to add to their glory pro- 
cured from them a fresh testimony of their 
gratitude. ‘They caused an inscription to 
be placed in the senate-house, expres- 
sive of their sense of the high honour he 
had conferred on them. 

The manner of his life, when in power, 
at Benevento, may serve asan example to 
all governors. Wisely careful of his time, 
he never lost it by frequenting festivals, 
and places of public amusement. Wholly 
devoted to the duties of his stati ‘ 
was constantly occupied with lesen 
of rendering his administration useful, 
The firmness of his character; and. still 


more the purity of his manners, gave }; 
an absolute ascendancy over the Thinds of 
the people; which he had not much dif. 
culty to maintain. Vigilant in the og, 
duct of public affairs, precise, but frank 
in his answers, exact in keeping his 
mises, whether written, or verbal, he coo. 
ciliated the respect and esteem of the 
great, who, convinced of the Justice of his 
views, and the solidity of his principles yo. 
luntarily concurred in any measures je 
proposed for the good of the country, 
He experienced, on their part, neither of. 
stacles nor jealousy. 

Though active in the detection of 
crimes, the natural mildness of his charac. 
ter sometimes impelled him to moderate 
and soften the punishment of the guilty: 
but it was only when this measure could 
be attended with no danger to society; 
for he never lost sight of the words of 
Polybius: “ It is by rewards, chastise 
ments, or punishments, that just and wise 
magistrates preserve cities, states, and in 
a word the human species from general 
anarchy.” 

No sooner had he returned to Rome 
than he was nominated secretary to 
the Congregation of Indulgencies and 
Relics. This new dignity, more bo- 
nourable, than laborious, allowed him 
time to resume his studies. It was at 
this period, that he conceived the project 
of a great work, and began to collect the 
materials necessary for its execution. 
Full of this idea, he travelled to se 
veral cities situated on the shores of the 
Mediterranean and Adriatic seas, ext 
amined their annals with care, and cok 
lected in this excursion more than three 
hundred records, not previously known, 
by the help of which he proposed to con 
pile “ The Maritime History of the Ec 
clesiastical States.” ls 

In 1769, he published the third and last 
volume of his History of Benevento. | 

The following year he was appoint 
ed Secretary to the Propaganda. Tins 
office, which required constant actie 


vity and great capability of research, ai- 


forded a still more favourable occasion 0 
displaying his genius. Witha view wick 
struct himself concerning the duties of 
situation as well as to extend his rere 
ledge, he studied and investigated 4, 
archives of the congregation, and was ¢ 

ployed six successive y 
some dissertations calc 





much light on the history and record 
the Latin church. . 

Christianity, it 1s well known, Pre 
ed for several centuries in the as — 
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, who was well acquainted with the 
history, as well as the language oi these 
countries, had remarked that there was 
sill much obscurity and uncertainty 
upon several points respecting the dog. 
mas and discipline of the chureh, par- 
ticularly the ceremony of extreme unc- 
tion, which allorded him matter for a 
dissertation. It was immediately suc- 
ceeded by another, written also in Latin, 
under the title of Compendium Ordinis 
Alexandrini, &c. 

For some years he appeared to rest 
from his labours, and gave nothing to the 
world, until 1782, when he published a 
Coptic Fragment. a 

Always active in the pursuit of know- 
ledze, the learned prelate turned his at- 
tention towards Egypt, that land abound- 
ing in ancient monuments, many of 
which he had brought to Rome and Vel- 
letri, as well as several imanuscripts. 
This laudable curiosity excited that of 
several other learned men, who imitated 
his example. 

His zeal for sacred and profane know- 
ledge made him. particularly careful of 
the College of Urban, dependant on the 
Propaganda; it received its name from 
Urban VILL. who founded it in 1627. 
He also paid great attention to the li- 
brary, wich he enriched with several 
foreign manuscripts. He was tou en- 
lightened to display any partiality in the 
treatment of the pupils. His solicitude 
for their improvement did not cease with 
their attendance on his instructions. On 
the termination of their studies, and 
when about to return to their homes, 
Borgia supplicd them liberally with books, 
and even carried his pacernal regard so 
far as to turnish them with letters full of 
solid advice and instruction. 

In 1788, at the solicitation of Pius VI. 
he composed the History of the Sovereign- 
ty of the Popes over the Two Sicilies. 

lle was, during eighteen years, secre- 
tary to the Propaganda, and inspector- 
general of the bishops in the College of 
Prelates, It was clnefly during this space 
oF ume that he collected the principal 
matenals for his museum at Velletri. 
lhe correspondence and mtimate con- 
hection which he always maintained with 
the pupils educated in the College of 

rban, and the missionaries of different 
countries, contributed much to favour his 
design, 

lt was thus that, while living in retire- 
ment at Rome, he penetrated, so to 
speak, by the assistance of his friends, 
uito remote countries, and procured from 
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them arich booty. He was so urgent 
and persuasive, that he in some measure 
inspired them with an ardour which en- 
abled them to surmount every difficulty . 
to ascend mountains almost inaccessible, 
to traverse seas and imimense desarts, to 
undertake the most perilous journies, 
and, in a word, to despise danger of 
every kind, in order to gratify his thirst 
tur science. The zeal ot Borgia experi- 
enced considerable opposition even trom 
learned men. Several of them regarded 
him as an ideot and a madman, and it 
appeared to them Inyhly blameable and 
ridiculous that a prelate should consecrate 
himself to the worship of demons, and im- 
port their images at @ vast expence. As 
if, in fact, they only saw devils in the 
idols of every nation, and in their mye 
thological monuments; as if it were con- 
trary to the principles of religion to study 
the history of the world. 

Besides, how is it possible to refute and 
combat the ignorance of those whom we 
suppose blind: how is it possible to bring 
conviction to the mind of those who be- 
lieve in error, if their instructors be igno- 
rant of the bases and nature of their be- 
lief? It is, then, necessary to be ac- 
quainted with their doctrines, and this 
knowledge can best be acquired by means 
of their mythological monuments. 

Borgia, however, paid no attention to 
these foolish clamours, but persevered in 
the same line of conduct, and waited pa- 
tiently for the reward of his efforts. His 
hopes were at last crowned with success, 
A reformed Franciscan, named Father 
Angelo Antonio, of Bergamo, sent him 
several Coptic manuscripts, among which 
were the precious fragments of St. Co- 
luthus the Martyr, and of St. John the 
Evangelist, all procured trom Nekkad, a 


‘city of Upper Egypt. It was now that 


the envious were redueed to silence. It 
was now, that,emboldened by success, he 
set no bounds to his desires. He caused 
a strict search to be made for the impe- 
rial coins of Alexandria, and a great 
number of others of several cities of 
Egypt, such as Arsinoe, Coptos, Cyno- 
polis, Diospolis, Heliopolis, Lycopolts, 
Mareotis, Memphis, Pelusium, &e. ke, 
They also collected for him precious 
stones, calcedomes, amethysts, agates, 
marble, alabaster, porphyry, basalt, ma- 
nuscripts on papyrus, mUMMIes, scul 
tures on sycamore; till at length he col- 
lected round him, at Veletri, ail the cu- 
rious productions of nature and art that 
Egypt could produce. Among other cu- 
riusities, he received a species of glass 
money, 
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money, of a very elegant form, in which 
the tr.bute to the Roman emperors was 
paid by the Egyptians. 

Ile was much indebted to Joseph Ab 
Amato, P. Molchior Carpam, D. Boi- 
ret, P. Mare A Tumba, aud P. Paulin 
for procuring him manuscripts from Pc- 
yu, Siam, Malabar, and other places in 
the East. lis views were not confined 
to a barren admiration of the fine arts; 
on the contrary, he exerted all his influ- 
e1ce to encourage and improve them. 
Ile frequently visited the celebrated Ca- 
nova in his workshop. It was he who 
suggested to Mengs several ideas on the 
sulject of painting. He took a pleasure 
in elucidating to Dominico Cardelli vari- 
ous passages in the Greek and Latin au- 
thors, relative to the arts of statuary and 

yainting. Turchill Baden was taught by 

Lins to examine, and accurately describe, 
some of the finest monuments of an- 
tiguity. 





the Vyacarana, or Thesaurus 
scrit language, by Father 
other usetul works. 

{t was thus that even his Plety cont, 
buted to extend huwan knowledee 
accumulated the treasures of the foe 

_ We now come to the most elorious 
riod in the life of Siephen Borgia that in 
which he was decorated with the por ¥ 
The pope had long intended to Confer oi 
him this dignity, as a reward for his em. 
nent services; aud an event occurred 
which determined him no longer to de. 
lay this public testimony of gratitude ty 
one of the most zealous defenders of the 
court of Rome. 

Lhe admission of Borgia ainong the 
cardinals took place on the 3th of 
March, 1789. Far from wishing to ex 
Joy his new dignity in indolence, he would 
have been grieved bad it condemned 
him to inactivity. An occasion, however, 
svon presented itself tor the exercise of 


Of the Se 
Paulin, aaj 


His solicitude for the propagation of his talents. ‘The employment of inspec. 


retigion equalled his taste for the fine 
aris. Ile believed it possible to ditiuse 
instruction, by means of Christianity, 
among barbarous nations, It was by his 
efforts that, in 1772, a Catholic Cate- 
clism made its appearance from the press 
of the Propaganda, written in the Malabar 
lunzuage by R. P. Clemeut, a barefooted 
Carmelite, who was the companion of 
baiher Paulin in’ his mission to Ma- 
labar. In 1775 it appeared in the Por- 
tuguese, and in 1778 m the Mahratta 
tongue. Cajctano Montegatio, a Mila- 
nese, published it in 1785, in the Barma 
diatect; and in 1780 it was printed in 
the Pecuan, Madagascarian, and Ethi- 
opian languages. ‘To Lin we are also 
mudebted tur the Armenian, Barma, or 
Boma, .Ethiopian, or Abyssinian alpha- 
bets, us well as that composed of a mix- 
ture of the Hebiew with the Samaritan, 
aud Rabbinical, those of Malabar, Thi. 
Let, Xc. 

stwas under lis auspices, and hy his 
a-sistance, that there appeared a Grame 
nar ol the Lhadostance language, which 
} revialis throughout the vast Cnipure fore 
nev under the dominion of the Gsreat 
K oul; and of those spoken hy the 
DV alwattas and Curds; and finally, he 
patruazed the publication of the rudi- 
nents of the Tinbetian language at Ma- 
cerata, by PL Cassian Belivatti. We 
n ay add to this list the Canon in Chak 
dean, of the Malabar ritual, and that of 
the oly Aposuc Ss, according to the torms 
ofthe Malabar church, which appeared 
wuder Lis direction in 1774, as well as 


tor-veneral of the fuundiing-hospital hav- 
ing become vacant, Pius VI. seized the 
Opportunity of conferring it upon Cardi- 
nai Borgia. It may readily be conceived 
in what manner he would exercise his 
new office. His attention was first di- 
rected towards that of Perugia. Great 
disorder prevailed in this hospital, so that 
he found it necessary to adopt prompt 
measures for the re- establishineut of good 
order: and with this view immediately 
dismissed several of the nurses, who 
were of bad characters. At Viterbo, the 
hospital was tilled with young girls, 
among whom there were many Mar 
riageable. Wishing to withdraw them 
frum vice, and to render them useful to 
society, he disposed of some of tiem 1 
marriage, while he engaged others 1 
rural occupations, aud appropriated a st 
cond house to the education of the male 
orphans. —e 
Finding the hospital at Todi om t0 
contracted a scale, he obtained leave 
from the Pope to suppress the mm 
nastery of St. Clair, and employ it cS 
the reception of destitute femue enh 
dren. Here they were tavght cart 
and spin wool, and make it 10 cloth. 
At Spoletto, a scarcity of the 
rial bad occasioned a staggivat “ht 
silk manufacture. ‘That idleness nus™ 
not cain ground, he ordered a ~~ 
quantity to be distributed to Ot al 
females, who were instructed PI hes 
the different branches of this mane 
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fewales were employed ; some of them 
spun the wool by means of spindles, or 
wheels, others were occupied in winding 
the varn, and a third class im weaving It 
inte fine stutis ; the children, who w cre 
kept apart trom the others, had yarn 
ready prepared delivered to them, which 
they wrought up into a much coarser hind 
v! stutts. 

Such wise and enlightened measures 
could not but produce the happiest 
elects. In the short space of three 
years, he extinguished the debts of the 
hospitals, rendered them salubrious, aug- 
mented their revenues, and thereby ge- 
nerously contributed to aid the cause of 
religion, morals, and social order. [lis 
foresight and humanity went still farther. 
Without mentioning the many foundiings 
whom he collected together, and placed 
under the care of nurses; he sent agents 
ito the towns and villages, in order to 
tind out all the poor females, and marry 
them to labourers, to each of whom he 
gave a portion, When they met with 
any one, whose age or ugliness inspired 
disgust, a double portion was given to 
those who consented to marry them, 
Such actions require no encomiums; to 
dwell upon them would only weaken their 
interest. 

Hitherto, Borgia, had little reason either 
to Complain of mankind or fortune. Pos- 
sessed of the public estecin, held in vene-. 
ration by the learned men of his time, 
loaded with honours and wealth, if he 
experienced any uneasiness, it was doubt- 
less at vet being sufficiently powerful 
to pertorm all the good he thought pos- 
sible, 

A dreadtal catastrophe arrested the 
Ptosress of his prosperity, In 1797, the 
“pirit of innovation, so fatal to empires, 
ud which had subverted France, at last 
reached Rome,_ The collision of opi- 
Nous Caused a popular insurrection, 1 
“hich the French Chargé d’Affaires was 
tilled. This murder became the sig- 
nal tor veneral disorder; secret insti- 
S*tOrs purposely raised the ery of alarm, 
——oeoneremneay 
ror on all sides In t} : sad ornare 7s 
at 7 sides, nt iS circumstances, 

tudacity and rage of the peuple pro- 
eressively augmented. Nothing could 


ite for, either from the exertion of 

of : - authority, or the intervention 

di itary force, which in similar in- 

s have always been found but a 

feeble resource, . 

m.. at then that the presence and ad- 
@ man of abilities became neces- 
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sary; it was then that the public voice 
required an enbghtened adininistratoy, 
prudent, but prompt in his resolutions, as 
well as in the exccution of them. Pius 
VI. at this critical juncture, thought Car- 
dinal -Borgia worthy ef his confidence, 
Ue entrusted him with the dictatorship 
of Rome, and joiwed with him two mem- 
bers of the sacred college, who assisted 
him in the discharge of this laborious and 
important duty. The first care of the 
newizovernor was to attach to lus interests, 
the otticers avd soldiers of the pontifical 
guard, as well as the principal agents of 
the police, wisely believing, that their 
assistance would be necessary, in order 


to allay the storm, and protect the citi- 


zens trom insult and violence, 

After drawing over to his side as many 
individuals as possible, he placed senti- 
nelsin various parts of the city, appointed 
strong patroles, dispersed every where 
trusty agents, im one word, he put him- 
self in sucha state, as to preventa revolt, 
or stifle it mits birth, Naturally attable, 
he was complaisant to all those who ap- 
proached him; but though easy of access, 
he preserved that firmness which was 
necessary to disconcert the designs of the 
iil-intentioned. What, however, con- 
tributed mast effectually to overawe the 
insurgents, was the high estimation in 
which he was held by the: public, as weil 
as the great respect they attached to the 
otiice of dictator: circumstances which 
greatly aunemented bis strength and resour- 
ces. He acquired such an ascendancy over 
the minds of the peuple, he governed 
with so much prudence, address and 
activity, that until the 15th of Pe- 
bruary, 1798, when the French army 
appeared at the gates ot the CiLV, 
Kome was it sullied by a single murder 
or crime. 

The face of affairs, however, soon 
‘changed, the popular party, hitherto kept 
down, now took the reis of powe rnto 
their own hands, substituting consuls in- 
stead of the legitimate government, which 
gave to it the appearance of that of ane 
cient Rome. 

On the 20th of February, Pius VI. tert 
the capital of Ins states. Borgia, tull 
of conscious rectitude, was far irom 
dreading the fate that aw ated him. On 
the 8th of March, be was arrested with 
fre other Ca:dinals, and conducted un- 
der a strong escort to the convent of 
Lay-Sisters; and two days atter they 
were removed to the monastery of the Do- 
minicans, and prohibited all COFres pone 
dence with theirtriends. It was in this 
piace, 
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money, of a very elegant form, in which 
the t.bute to the Roman emperors was 
paid by the Egyptians. 

Ile was much indebted to Joseph Ab 
Amato, P. Molchior Carpam, D. Boi- 
ret, P. Marc A Tumba, aud P. Paulin 
for procuring hin manuscripts from Pe- 
yu, Siam, Malabar, and other places in 
the East. His views were not confined 
to a barren admiration of the fine arts; 
on the contrary, he exerted all his influ- 
euce to encourage aud improve them. 
Ile frequently visited tle celebrated Ca- 
nova in his workshop. It was he who 
suggested to Mengs several ideas on the 
sulject of painting. He took a pleasure 
in elucidating to Dominico Cardelli vari- 
ous passages in the Greek and Latin au- 
thors, r¢lative to the arts of statuary and 
painting. Turchill Baden was taught by 
him toexamiue, and accurately describe, 
sume of the finczt monuments of an- 
tiguity. 

His solicitude for the propagation of 
re‘igion equalled his taste for the fine 
aris. Ile beiieved it possible to ditiuse 
Instruction, by means of Christianity, 
among barbarous nations, It was by his 
efforts that, in 1772, a Catholic Cate- 
clism made its appearance from the press 
of the Propaganda, written in the Malabar 
lunzuage by R. P. Clemeut, a barefooted 
Carmelite, who was the companion of 
baiher Paulin in his mission to Ma- 
labar. In 17753 it appeared in the Pore 
tuguese, and in 1778 m the Mahratta 
tongue. Cajctauno Montegatio, a Mila- 
nese, published it in 1785, in the Barma 
dialect; and im 1780 it was printed in 
the Peouan, Madagascarian, and Ethi- 
opian languages. To Lin we are also 
midebted tur the Armenian, Barma, or 
Boma, Ethiopian, or Abyssinian alpha- 
bets, us well as that composed of a mix- 
ture of the Hebiew with the Samaritan, 
aid Rabbiuical, those of Malabar, Thi. 
Let, ac. 

stwas under his auspices, and hy his 
a sistance, that there appeared a Grame 
nar ol the Liadostance languaee, which 
} Fevitlls throughout the vast empire for. 
reily under the dominion of the Great 
K oxul; and of tho«e spoken hy the 

aluattas and Curds; aud finally, he 
patrumzed the publication of the rudi- 
nents of the Tinbetian language at Ma- 
cerata, by PL Cassian Belizatti, We 
n ay add to this list the Canon in Chak 
dean, of the Malabar ritual, and that of 
the lloly Aposue S, ack ording tothe torms 
ofthe Malabar church, which Appeared 
wuder Lis direction in 177 4, us well as 


ed 


the Vyacarana, or Thesaurus of thes 
scrit language, by Father Pani ol 
other usetul works, My al 
[t was thus that even his Piety cunts, 
buted to extend huwan know ledee 
accumulated the treasures of the ey 
_ We now caine to the most glorioys 
riod in the life of Siephen Borgia tha 
which he was decorated with the por 
The pope had long intended to confer ys 
him this dignity, as a reward for his em. 
nent services; aud an event occurred 
which determined him no longer to de. 
lay this public testimony of gratitude tp 
one of the most zealous defenders of the 
court of Rome. 
Lhe admission of Borgia ainong the 
cardinals took place on the wth of 
March, 1789. Far from wishing to ex 
Joy his new dignity in indolence, he woul 
have been grieved bad it condemned 
him to inactivity. An occasion, however, 
svon presented itself for the exercise of 
his talents. ‘The employment of inspec. 
tor-veneral of the foundiing-hospital bav- 
ing become vacant, Pius VI. seized the 
Opportunity of conierring it upon Card. 
nai Borgia. It may readily be conceived 
in what manner he would exercise his 
new office. iis attention was first di- 
rected towards that of Perugia. Great 
disorder prevailed in this hospital, so that 
he found it necessary to adopt prompt 
measures for the re- establishineut of good 
order: and with this view immediately 
dismissed several of the nurses, who 
were of bad characters. At Viterbo, the 
hospital was filled with young girls, 
among whom there were many mal 
riageable. Wishing to withdraw them 
frum vice, and to render them useful m 
society, he disposed of some of tiem 10 
marriage, while he engaged others 1 
rural occupations, aud appropriated a st 
cond house to the education of the mule 
orphans. rang 
Finding the hospital at Todi om te 
contracted a scale, he obtained leave 
from the Pope to suppress the we 
nastery of St. Clair, and employ = 
the reception of destitute femue - 
dren. Here they were taught we a 
and spin wool, and make it ite cloth. 
At Spoletto, a scarcity of the raw ® = 
rial had occasioned a stagnavion por 
silk manufacture. ‘That idleness ue™ 
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females were employed ; some of them 
gpun the wool by means of spindles, or 
wheels, others were occupied in winding 
the varn, and a third class in weaving tt 
into fine stutis; the children, who were 
kept apart from the others, had yarn 
ready prepared delivered to them, which 
they wrought up into a much coarser kind 
of stutls. 

Such wise and enlightened measures 
could not but produce the happiest 
elects. In the short space of three 
years, he extinguished the debts of the 
hospitals, rendered them salubrious, aug- 
mented their revenues, and thereby ge- 
nerously contributed to aid the cause of 
religion, morals, and social order. His 
foresight and diumanity went still farther. 
Without mentioning the many foundiings 
whom he collected together, and placed 
under the care of nurses; he sent agents 
to the towns and villages, in order to 
find out all the poor females, and marry 
them to labourers, to each of whom he 
gave a poruon. When they met with 
any one, whese age or ugliness inspired 
disgust, a double portion was given to 
those who consented to marry them, 
Such actions require no encomiums; to 
dwell upon them would only weaken their 
interest. 

Hitherto, Borgia, had little reason either 
to complain of mankind or fortune. Pos- 
sessed of the public esteem, held in vene-. 
ration by the learned men of his time, 
loaded with honours and wealth, if he 
experienced any uneasiness, it was doult- 
less at vet being sufficiently powerful 
to perform all the good he thought pos- 
sible, 

A dreadtal catastrophe arrested the 
Pocress of his prosperity, In 1797, the 
“pirit of innovation, so fatal to empires, 
sud which had subverted France, at last 


reached Rome. The collision of opi- 


mous caused a popular insurrection, 1 
which the French Charge d’Affaires was 
tilled. This murder became the sig- 
nal for general disorder; secret  insti- 
S#tors purposely raised the ery of alarm, 
-_ ungovernable multitude, led on by 
hemselves, carried destruction and ter- 
P on all sides. In these circumstances, 
Ne audacity and rage of the peuple pro- 
prcosivedy augmented. Nothing could 
les for, either from the exertion of 
of public authority, or the intervention 
4, military force, which in similar in- 
aaa have always been found but a 
'€ resource, 

rn iy: then that the presence and ad- 
@ aan of abilities became neces- 
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sary; it was then that the public voice 
required an enbghtened adininistratoy, 
prudent, but prompt in his resolutions, as 
well as in the exccution of them. Pius 
VI. at this critical juncture, thought Car- 
dinal -Borgia worthy cf his contdeuce. 
He entrusted him with the dictatorship 
of Rome, and jowed with him two mem- 
bers of the sacred college, wh assisted 
him in the discharge of this laborious and 
important duty. The first care of the 
newizovernor was to attach to lus interests, 
the othicers avd soldiers ot the pontifical 
guard, as well as the principal agents of 
the police, wisely believing, that their 
assistance would be necessary, in order 
to allay the storm, and protect the citi- 
zens trom insult aud violence. 

After drawing over to his side as many 
individuals as possible, he placed senti- 
nelsin various parts of the city, appointed 
strong patroles, dispersed every where 
trusty agents, in one word, he put him- 
self in sucha state, as to prevent a revolt, 
or stifle it inits birth, Naturally attable, 
he was complaisant to all those who ap- 
proached him; but though easy of access, 
he preserved that firmness which was 
necessary to disconcert the designs of the 
il-intentioned. What, however, con- 
tributed most effectually to overawe the 
insurgents, was the high estimation in 
which he was held by the: public, as well 
as the great respect they attached to the 
otice of dictator; circumstances which 
creatly augmented bisstrength and resour- 
ces. He acquired such an ascendancy over 
the minds of the peuple, he governed 
with so much prudence, address and 
activity, that until the 15th of Fe- 
bruary , 1798, when the French army 
appeared at the gates of the city, 
Rome was uvt sullied by a single murder 
or crime. 

The face of affairs, however, soon 
changed, the popular party, hitherto kept 
down, now took the reims of power into 
their own hands, substituting consuls 
stead of the legitimate government, hich 
gave to it the appearance of that of ane 
cient Rome. . 

On the 20th of February, Pius VI. | t 
the capital o| ins states. Borgia, tull 
of conscious rectitude, was far irem 
dreading the fate that aw aned him. On 
the 8th of March, he was arrested with 
fre other Ca:dinals, and conducted un- 
der a strong escort to the canvent ot 
Lavy-Sisters; and two days after they 
were remove drothe mona: tery af the Do- 
minicans, and prohibited all correspon. 
dence with theirfriends. It wasn tins 
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place, that all those who had taken any 
active share in the former governinent 
were nnprisoned. This severity did not, 
however, continue long, for they were set 
at liberty on the 28th of the same month, 
but on the express condition that they 
should leave the Papal territory. Allof 
them readily agreed to these terms; some 
of them retired to Sicily, while others 
went into Tuscany, 

To defray the expence of the journey, 
Cardinal Borgia sold the greatest part of 
his moveable property, except his mu- 
seum at Veletri. Pertectly resigned: to 
his fate, he embarked in a small vessel, 
and landed with three of his companions 
at the port of Leghorn. 

Upon landing, numerous friends, eager 
to anticipate his wants, were ready to re- 
ceive him, but accustomed to a frugal 
and unostentatious mode of life, and un- 
appalled with the prospect of the rigo- 
rous privatious, with which he was 
threatened, he refused all aid and re- 
served for himself only a small sum sent 
him by his steward, believing it sufficient 
to enable him to reach Padua. He in- 
stantly took the route to Florence, to 
which place the companions of his mis- 
fortunes had already repaired. 

The Museum of the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany, the public and private libraries, 
and the society of the most distinguished 
Jiterary characters, diverted his mind 
for afew days, from the contemplation 
of his misfortunes. He alierwards went 
to Bologna, and trom thence to Rovigo. 
Although he had the prudence to travel 
without pomp and retiiue, he could not 
escape, during this journey, the insults 
vi an enraged multitude, intoxicated with 
x false love of liberty. He nevertheless 
acrived in satety at Rovigo, where, shel- 
tered trom all danger, he recovered his 
usual vivacity; what, however, probably 
most contributed to produce this eflect, 
was the cmupany of the learned Arnold 
Sperom, Bishop of Atri, his early iriend, 
at whose house “he tound a hospitable 
asylum. From Rovigo, he repaired to 
Venice, where he experienced the ve- 
nerostty of Frederick Munter, This 
celebrated Professor at Copenhagen, 
whoin report had informed of the dise 
tress of the cardi ul. hastened to transe 
mit to tum a hundred ducats, through 
the medium of a Danish merci } 
the promise of tarther wien” we 
, Borgia, at last, reached Padua, where, 
in the palace ot Arnold Speroni, he found 
Miatsenl perieety at home, 
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earned men of all nation 
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In the midst of them, he e oe 


; Pree Me Ndeay 
to forget the injustice of fortune ‘le 
time was spent in useful discu 


and literary conversation, which rae 
rise to many excellent works, several 
which were dedicated to him, being ny 
garaed as the Mecenas of Italy, 
Equally zealous for the Support i 
the religion and the Holy See, as fo, 
the progress of letters and arts, he never 
lost sight of the affairs of the church 
The Propaganda having been destroy 
and its members dispersed, he was y. 
xious to re-establish it under the auspices 
of Pius VI. then a prisoner at Valence: 
he wrote, with this view, to the priests 
educated in the congregation, intend. 
ed to be sent on oriental missions, 
and at that period scattered throughout 
Italy. He invited them immediately to 
assemble at Padua, where he also 
licited the presence of Cesar Brancadari, 
secretary to the Roman Propaganda. Hs 
object was to matutain and support the 
former establishment of missions, which 
the circumstances of the times seemed 0 
threaten with approaching ruin. This 
new congregation, animated with greater 
zeal and spirit than the former, eageriy 
seconded the intentions of the cardial. 
He conducted every thing with such 
wonderful activity, that in less than a 
month, thirteen new apostles of the 
faith were sent into different countries, 
and large sums of money transmitted 
Asia and Africa. By his cares aud 
through his advice, they also created 
new apostolic vicars, and endeavoured 
to re-animate the courage of the formet 
missionaries. It was thus that he ender 
voured to maintain inthe Christan word 
that union of faith which he so muca 
dreaded to see dissevered. _ eHe% 
From the moment in which Pius VI. 
was deprived of his territories and pore 
the government of Rome changed ~ 
cording to circumstances; at om “ 
French, having become its masters, ~ 
ted laws to it. Afterwards the peopl 
seduced by the vain phantom of liberty 
longed to re-establish the ancient a 
> : ‘as then, 
of the Roman republic. Tt was ae 
that questors and consuls were ys 
with their fasces. It is well known, 
what benefit the citizens a 
under this precarious authority. od all 
train of these new masters, follow 
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the evils springing from anarchy hich 
word, all the atrocious scenes ~ 
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reacted at Rome. Ina short time the 
couutry was without industry, without 
commerce, or resources. AA dreadiul 
cearcity completed the public misery. 
\\ higat could a government effect, which 
jred peither respect nor confidence, 


ls} . 
oe which, deprived of all credit and re- 
sources, could not find within itself a suf 


Fient force to overawe the ill-atfected ? 
Necessity obliged them to have recourse 
to Ferdinand LV. hing of Naples, who 
took possession of Rome, anil saved the 
inhabitants from despair, by opening to 
them the granaries of Sicily. It was this 
since who restored the Roman territory 
to its lawful sovereigu; and his troops 
commanded in the poutifical cry when 
Pius VIL. made his entry into it. 

The firstact of the new pope wastosup- 
port the Most urgent wants of the infiabi- 
taunts; but it was also necessary lo repay 
the other evils caused by anarchy,  Itwas 
resolved to form au economical council 
composed of persons whose integrity 
might restore confidence between the 
soverciyn and his subjects. Borgia was 
nominated its president, 

This little senate of which he was the 
life and soul, was invested with very ex- 
tensive powers. To repair the exhausted 
finances, to re-animate industry, to revive 
agriculture and the arts, to apportion the 
taxes in an equitable manner, and to se- 
cure their payment; to restore the purity 
of their coin, to liquidate the public 
debts; in a word, to re-establish abun- 
dance, and social order : such were the ar- 
duous duties imposed on him by the coun- 
cil, which he fulfilled with the greatest 
credit to himself. 
decrees which were issued, and in which 
Borgia had the greatest share, two are 
particularly distinguishable; the one 
granting liberty of commerce, and the 
other obliging all ranks, indiscriminately, 
to pay the accustomed duties on entrance 
into the yates of Rome. 

ltis well known that political events 
had a powerful influence on religious opi- 
hious, and tended to modily the disci- 
plue of the church. The state of uncer- 
tainty and anxiety which affected the 
French aud German clergy, gave risé to 
auumber of delicate questions, neces- 
‘ary to be sulved. From all quarters the 
holy see was consulted, and Borga was 
charged to reply. In performing this ser- 
vice, he evinced the prudence and address 
Which the circumstances required, For 


this purpose, it was necessary for him to 
procure, by every means in his puwer, 
Mon THLy Mas., No. 4. 
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old canons, and pontifical ordinances, as 
well as ancient records relative tu. the 
history ot the church, Le was far, how- 
ever, from being dismayed; but behevin 
it mcumbent on him, as president of the 
council, ta use all the dispatch necessary 
mm an allair, wherein the general interest 
Was concerned, he scarcely allowed hime 
sclfany time for either meals or sleep. 
In order, however, that he might not ex- 
haust his strength, and thus be disabled 
from proceeding in his duty, he indulged 
hunself, during t.c day in a shert repuse, 
or engaged in solic amusement. 

Notwithstandiag these laborious and 
nulutarious occupations, he yet found suf- 
ficient time to act as President of the 
Congregation of the Index, or Board for 
licencing and prohibiting Books, and to 
direct its concerns. 

Cardinal de Zelada, rector of the Roe 
man colle ce, | ay mig dit din 1801, the pupe, 
on the following ve ar, appointed Borgia to 
succeed him, who willingly undertook an 
employment altogether conformable to 
his inchnations, It was truly surprising 
to behold a man who had so houourably 
terminated a long career, recommence 
it, so to speak, amidst a numerous circle 
ot professors and students, Nor was it 
less so to hear him descant with all the 
energy of youth, and the experience of 
old ave, upon the necessity of studying 
the Greek and Latin languages; to lise 
ten to his remarks on their purity and 
richness; to hear him point out the ad- 
vantages to be derived from the study of 
logic, eihics, experimental philosophy, 
and thevlogy. 

Anxious for the promotion of useful 
learning in this college, he availed him- 
self of every circumstance calculated to 
embellish and render it captivating. 

Always oceupied with useful schemes, 
it was about this period that Borgia en- 
dowed a prot ssorslip of the vet riuary 
art, the first ever established at Rome. 
Two years before this period, he had 
succeeded Cardinal Gerdil, as president 
of the Propaganda, of which he had be- 
fore been secretary. This was the last 
dignity conferred upon him. 

“Borgia possessing a good st It 
enjoyed in tranquillity the reward of his 
labours, and was preparing to publish hits 
Maritime History of the States of the Ifo- 
lv See, when he received orders to ace 
company Pius VIL. into France; his yreat 
ave, the weakness of lis lungs, the rigor 
of the season, end the latigues lusepara- 
ble from s0 long ajouruey, Juspiied him 
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with the most serious alarms respecting 
its Consequences, 

Notwithstanding these gloomy fore- 
bodings, which he could not dissemble, 
he resolved to comply, induced equally, 
perhaps, by his desive of not disobliging 
the pope, as by his wish of visiting at 
Paris MM. Gaspard d’Anse de Villoi- 
son, Silvestre deSacy, and A. L. Millin. 

The retinue with which he set out 
left Rome the Sd of November, 1804, 
Searcely had he arrived in Savoy, when 
he was scized with a troublesome cough, 
which might probabiy have been over- 
come had proper means been einploy- 
ed; but gs he would listen to no advice, 
the muafady became aygravated, and 
forced him to stop at Lyons, where he 
died on the tweuticth day after leaving 
Rome, 
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sta e during .hice d 
with great pomp, and 


the tolling of bells au 
cannon, 


ment of the College oi Cardinal 









His body, after being 
V; om, embalmed, jy i 
Hi HAYS Ui the archien. 
is funeral was ce 
accompanied with 
d the dischiarye 
. Us, after having Lee 
carried IM proccssion through al! the 
public streets, were deposited iu | 
mctropolian church, were the Abi 
. —_ 
Bonuevie pronounced his funeral or. 
tion, 
Thus lived Stephen Borgia, 


pal palace. 


His remains 


the Orne. 


. S, the Uilie 
form detender of the Romish church, tig 


zealous patron of the arts and scienoys 
: . . ’ 
the Macenas of 1en of letters, the bere 
factor of his couniry, the pride and glory 


of his family; a man, in short, whos 


bame is justly celebrated throughoy 


Asia and Europe. 








Extraéis from the Port-folio of a Man of Letters. 


Sent ell 


THE TRIAL OF THE SEVEN BISHOPS. 


IE expences attending the trials of 

the seven bishops in the reign of 

James II. amaunted to 609/. 8s. 9d. which 

were defrayed by an assessment at the 

rate of 61. 10s. 5d. for every 100/. of their 

episcopal incomes, which were valued in 
the following manner. 





. £. a @, 

The Archbishop of Can- 

terbury 40001. per. an- +260 16 8 
num, 

Bishop of St. Asaph, 7001. 45 12 11 
Fly, 2,000), . 120 8 4 
Chichester, 7701. 50 3 8! 
Bath and Wells, a - 

Q00!. 55 8 0; 

Peterborough 
630. 412 1 
Bristol, S501. .” 22 16 5 
609 8 9 





Their counsel were, Sir Francis Pem- 
berton: M. P. Pollexfen; Sir George 
Treby; Sir Creswell Levinz: Me. So- 
mers; Mr. Bedtord; Mr. Finch: and Sir 
Rober Sawyer. ‘Lhe two last refused 
their tees of twenty guineas each. The 
whole of the lawyers fees’ was 2401. 16s. 


6d, 


CADMUS, 

A native of Tortola composed in 1792, 
a work entitled Cadmus, which was 
priated at Philadelphia the followin 
year. Its object is to substitute a new 


ulphabet for that now in use, Adil 
tional characters are suggested tor th, di, 
ng, sh, and wh; and, in the author's opi- 
nion, he thus diminishes the extent, and 
ascertamis the prouunciation of every se 
tence in the language. 

Certainly the two great principles to 
be adhered to in the reformauon of lan 
guage are abbreviation, and analogy. 
Whatever word can be shortened, with 
out becoming less intelligible, thereby 
saves labour to every future reader, 
writer and printer. Whatever word cau 
be withdrawn from among the anoma- 
lous, and placed among the regular words 
of a language, is instantly declined aud 
inflected aright by the children and the 
ignorant. Abbreviation mends langusse 
for the learned; and analogy for the tll- 
terate, 

The author of Cadmus, Dr. W. Thor 
ton, very rationally proposes, that gmail 
and capital letters should ditler only i 
size, not m form. 

CHARING-CROSS, a 

This appellation 1s commonly spe a 
as if it werecorrupted from Chaiing-er sy 
and described as a place where the menr 
bers for Westuimster were chaired. a 
bably it derives from Sharing-cross, * 
designates the site of a cross, we 
roads share, or divide, ‘ilus use of ’ 
word share may be still traced in plea 
share, share-bone, and in Milton s 

‘¢ Deep entering shar’ 


All his right side.” 
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TO LEAD APES IN HELL. 
Ir is wes known that our ancestors be- 
4 those women who die unmarried 


fie ve | 
» jead apesin hell. At least in 


were 
the London Prodigal, (act 1, scene 2) these 
words occur: 


©’ Cis an old proverd, and you know it well, 
yoinea, dying maids, lead apes in 
he !.”° 

4nd Ben Jonson also alludes to the su- 
persuivion ; 


Loa > 
aba 


« Fear not; in heti you'll never lead apes.” 


But the origin of the superstition, or of 
the expressiult, 1S not yet asi ertamed, 
Pere is a passage ia Chaucer's prose ser- 
mua, which runs thus: 

* Afcer tais cometa the sin of japery, 
that bia the devil’s apes, for they make 
fyik to laugh at her japeries, as at the 
gaudes of an ape.” 

The verb to jape (from the old French 
gaber to taunt) often occurs; so does 
the derived substantive jape, a taunt, or 
gibe. 

May not, “to lead japes” have ori- 
ginally meant “ to sulfer taunts,” * to 
bear reproach :” and have gradually been 
corrupted into the expression “ to lead 
apes.” To dead is collateral with the 
German /eiten wo sutier, 

STUBBORNNESS OF RELIGIOUS PAPTIES. 

Dryden discusses the test-laws in the 
very words of modern disputants: how 
little hope of amendment does the his- 
tury of the past supply! . 


Conscience or interest be’t, or both in one, 

(The Panther answer’d in a surly tone) 

‘The first commands me to maintain the 
crown, 

The last forbids to throw my barriers 
Gown, 

Think not my judgment Teads meto comply - 

With laws unjust, but hard necessity. 

Possess your soul with patience and attend : 

A more auspicious planet may ascend. 

Bold (said the Hind), “tis necdless to ex- 

plain; 

h wt Wwouid postpone me to another reign 3 

Till when, yuu are content to be unjust; 

*0Ur purl is tO possess, and mine to trust. 

Few words wiil serve to finish our dispute 5 

Who will not now repeal, wou!d persecute ” 


hie controversy was renewed im the 
ext and the after-next reign, and always 
ah : : yet ; ; * 
th the same unrelenting spirit in the 


Tuline en ; . . 
- NS power, and the saine coutidence of 
€ S€claries in the ultimate prevalence ot 


equity, 


“S0>RAPHIC SECTIONS OF 


: WORLD, 
Tie 


THE 





sei bh ibitable earth is commonly deli- 
“04 ON tour distunct sheets, one et 


469 


which contains Europe, one Asia, ane 
Atrica, and one America, In order to 
include each division on a single sheet af 
paper, a ditierent scale is adopted for 
every map. By this metnod of delinea- 
ton, an enoneous estimage of the rela- 
uve magnitude of countries is unpressed 
on the memory, Eurove and its subdi- 
VISlOnS all pass for larger, and Asia and 
its segments fur sinalicr, than they really 
are Why not make six less unequal 
sections of Europe Africa, Asra, Poly- 
nesia, North America and South 4™e- 
rica? 

By habitually including Arabia, Syria, 
Natolia, aud tue whole Caspian, in the 
maps of Europe, a great convenience 
would be attained. These countries have 
always beea mvolved in the revolutioffs 
of European policy. Whether we are 
reading ancient, middle, or moderi hiss 
tory; whether we are foliowing the pro- 
gress of Alexander, Mahomet, or Boua- 
parte, we have occasion tu look soath- 
ward as far as the tropic, and eastward 
a3faras Persepolis. Besides the Russians 
have enacted mount Ural to be the boun- 


dary of Europe in the north; it seems ob-" 


vious to continue the line down through 
the Caspiaa to the Persian gulf. The pr- 
meval seat of European religion should 
not be severed froin the residences of the 
votaries. 

Atrica makes a next separate sheet: 
but maps of Africa should include the 
Arabian peninsula, which ts much cone 
nected with ‘Egyptian history. To about 
sixty degrees west of London, both the 
European and African maps should al- 
ways extend 

Continental Asia, on account of its 
creat breadth, must be lopped of hams 


-chatka by the engravers. If the whole 


course of the Ob is visible in the west, 
and all the Japanese islands in the east, 
a suiliciently compreheusive map for ore 
dinary purposes would be traced, whose 
southeru boundary may best be the equa 
coi. The map of insular Asia, at Poly- 
nesia, as it is well named by Mr. Pinker- 
ton aud the French geographers, would 
have New Holland, or Qolimarra (so the 
natives call their land) for its central ob- 
ject, and would stretch further @asiw ard, 
‘and jess far westward, than the map of 
porthern Asia, 

The fitness of dividing North and 
South America, and the place of separa- 
tion, are hardly liable to question. 

On this plan, six naps ot equal scale, 
three for the northern, and three tor the 
southern sections, would nearly comprize 
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the geography of the world. It may be 
hoped that moral as well as intellectual 
Justness, that cosmopolitical equity, would 
be promoted by this change; that we 
should view with less of envy, of irrita- 
tion, and of hostility, the frcaks of an Fu- 
ropean conqueror, it his acquisitions were 
reduced to their true scale; and that we 
should sympathize more with the sutferers 


from East or West Indian oppression, if 


we beheld the full extent of the calamity. 
SCHOOL OF SAXONS, 

Anastasius, in his Life of pope Leo ITT. 
mentions that there was already, in the 
year 800, a sehola Saxvonum at Rome. 
Young Englishmen were probably sent for 
trom Italy to be there brought up as inis- 
sionarics, 

The Saxon seems earlier to have been 
a’literary language than the Frankish; 
for Alewin, in his grammar, makes the 
Saxon the teacher, and the Frank the 
Jearner. 

But where was this Saxon tongue ver- 
nacular? Our missionaries, and travelled 
scholars, wrote it with an Italian alpha- 
bet, as taught at Rome: but no English 
province retains a trace of ihe dialect. 

SUMMER COOKERY. 

A gentleman who was lately at Paris, 
mentions that some experiments had 
been tried at Marseilles, to ascertain the 
practicability of applying the sun’s rays for 
culinary purposes. A number of mirrors 
were so placed in a frame, shaped like 
the section of a concave sphere, as to fling 
miense reflected light on the bottom and 
side of a black kettle. The water within 


Original Poetry. 


[Dec, 


was raised to the boiling point 
little attention to shift the 

the circle of mirrors, was kept hot fo: 

long time. Coffee and SOUD Were tha 
boiled sufficiently. It is hoped that ing} 

summer season this instrument will e 
persede the use of fuel enough to ing, . 
nify the expence of purchase. This x 
in tact, the machine on a reduced scale 
with which Arclimedes burnt the lees of 
Marcellus. 


Situation af 


OTHER. 

Your correspondent, Scrutator,enquites 
(vol. xxi., p. 112.) why the adverb the, 
foilows the adjective other. Other is q 
comparative, of which the proper positing 
form is obsolete: but in Otfried odo. in 
Swedish eda, 1 An |u-Saxon othe, and in 
Ulphilas aitha, are still found. This word 
oth is used in composition by the Angle 
Saxon writers, where we now use the pre 
position oul; so that other is a dillerent 
form of writing ov/er: the inner and the 
outer part, the inner and the other part, 
would be equivalent phrases. Of twook- 
jects, that which engages less attention, is 
by a natural metaphor, called the outmost, 
or the other. Grammarians should term 
this word an adjective, and should record 
its comparison thus: 


Positive, . . . ~ Out. 
Comparative, «. » Other. 
Superlative, . . ~ Qutmost 


The real anomaly in the use of this 
word consists, as Johnson has observed, in 
giving it a plural form, the others, instead 
of the other. 








ORIGINAL POETRY. 


ie 


TO THE COMET, 
Now so beautifully conspicuous. 
JLLUSTRIOUS Visitant!—And art thou 
come 
From paths where faintly gleams our polar 
ray ; 

Some image of those glories to convey 

Awaiting man in his eternal home? 


Where neither storms approach, nor clouds, 
nor gloom ; 


But smiles, invested with unfading day, 


= expanso of purest eth-r3; bright as 
lay 


The Splendors woven in Heaven’s radiant 
4000). 

Of thy soft-beaming train! we think not 
now, 


~~ Re LE a 
As Superstition erst, with troubled brow : 


Nor view thee, with transcendant beauty 
endued, 
Pestilence portending, famine, blood : 
But rathe: deem an orb so fair as thou 
To us, and other worlds, cispenses vital 
good. * 
Oct. 95; 


1807. C. Lorrr. 


pe Fe 
* Agreeably to the suol.me suggestion o 
Newton : that comets returning in their ery 
recruit the atmosphere of our earth, al 
other planets near which they pass x 
they are regularly returning planets, wo aly 
fully adjusted in their orbits, seems not 0 M 
proved by the comet of 1682 eye 
17.59, as predicted by Halley 5 but ~~ ; 
rison of that of 1607 with that of 17745 





mi 
period of one hundred and ainety avn 
Support, it is apprehended, by fart 
firmation, this beautiful theory. te 
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ToL. S. 


AN UNFORTUNATE FEMALE, 


TH sky with the evening’s last crimson was 
glowing, 
As pensive ] walk’don the road : 
‘Twas june, and the breeze a soft perfume 
was blowing 


| From a plant in the hedge, by the high- way 


side growing 5 
Ah! ‘twas ‘or it a wretched abode ! 


‘Twas the fam’d shrub of Provence, its rose- 
bus appearing 
So faire-to the seasor: so true, 
Some flowers in fu:l bluom o’er the wild bram- 
bles peering, 
And with their sweet fragrance the lonely 
scene cheering ; 
O flowers of such beauty how few! 


What hind in rude cruelty planted it there, 
‘Mid the briars and rank weeds to grow ? 
Where each possing stranger its blossoms may 

tear, 
May ravish its beauties with kindness severe, 
And then in the dust lay it low. 


F’en such, luckless damsel, will soon be thy 
fate, 
U lost one, so lovely, so fair ! 
Wild youths, in the ardour of passion elate, 
Fach shali strive, how unworthy! to claim 
thee as mate, 
And each make thy ruin his care. 


Then turn thee, O maiden, to virtue be true, 
Turn trom pleasure:—from danger away ; 
Sweet peace ia thy bosom her reign shall re- 

new, 
Sincere shail thy friends be, and stedfast, 
though jew, 
Thou lamb that didst wander astray. 


Turn to virtue, QO damsel, so lovely, so 
sweet! 
And our friendship shall ever be thine ? 
Shall plead in thy cause to the good and the 
Rrcata 
Thy reward, though yet distant, thou surely 
shalt meet— a 
For virtue’s reward is divine. 
VALENTINO. 
a 


For the Monthly Magazine. 
[ LOVE thy subjugating will, 

O sweet Suspense that keep’st from ill, 
_de=maching, panting, is thy pain! 
4rembling, ‘earful, is the gain 
With which tneu wouid’st relieveemand tost 
in bitter joys, the mind is lost. 

- Uthou yield co certain Woe, 

~ me Caress the still nor know 

- s charms——but think chee kind, 

4g 8C out thee, or seck, or ind— 
Ne dbriehene fluttering sway prevail, 
rig ong NveniNg Joy appear—ove wail 
om lee oe mon quit thy shortened reign. 

© SMillewas when again 
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Thou com’st to visit in my breast, 

I'll give thee place, and rule, and rest. 
For oh, when next I sigh with thee, 
Tvo much to hope, to be set free. 


Since thou resign’st to Peace thy care, 
Ill hail the blessing witha tear, 
Which gratitude shall pay—the while, 
I thank thee for this parting smile. 
j. P. Binnam. 
—— 
LINES 
WRITTEN ON LEAVING ENGLAND, FOR 
ONE OF THE WEST INDIA ISLANDS, 
yr chalky cliffs, that tower sublime, 
And ster defy wide wasting lime ; 
Ye fruitful vales, that spread veuecath, 
Where Plenty twines her brightest wreath 5 
Ye waving woods, that cloath the steep, 
High mantling o’er the foaming deep ; 
Thou land, with every bi-ssing crown’d, 
For wisdom, commerce, fame, renown’d ; 
To all thy charms [ bid farewell 
Eut oft’ on thee shall memory dwell; 
With retrospective eye shall view, 
Those pleasing scenes that once | knew ; 
Those scenes that erst attuned my mind 
To views ilum’d by nature kind 
Those partial friends, sincere, but ‘ew, 
I bid one lingering, last adieu. 
May all their cares be iulledro rest, 
May troubles ne’er i. vacie each breast 5 
May ali so virtuous ever ind— 
The temple of a gui-t mind! 
Whether, in arciic real is of snow, 
Or torrid plains where s:mooms blow; 
Whether, by Fortune’s ‘rowm deprest, 
Or by the fickle dame carest; 
The ties of gratitude wili bind 
My ardent, but untainted mind 
And ever for their weal shall rise 
The prayer that’s grateful to the skies. 


Borne on the surge, the vessels heave, 
And swift rebound 'rom wave to waves 
Britain’s loved shores grow dim to view, 
And soon are wrapped in misty blue, 


~ Beneut!z some cool Banana’s shade, 


Or cocoa’s tuf*ed foliace laid; 

In isles beyond the western star, 
I] dream of Aer who's absent far; 
I'll bid her, robed by fancy, rise 
And ere thie brig tillusion flies, 
JH tell her, that ror Ler I bore 
My fortujt’s toa distant shore, 

Kiutsfora’, 


Fune 18, 1307. 


ALFRE®, 


a 
STANZAS. 
ONTENTED thro’ the vale of life, 
Unknowing and unknown, 
Fiee trom ambitious hopes and strife, 
i sink serenely down. 
No wayward cares tumultuogs rise, 
Toazgitate my breast ; 
- . . , . 
With tranguil! mind in yonder skies 


1 seek for endless rest. ; 
n 
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Jn humble life my fate was cast, 
In peaceful scenes I grew; 

But conscious virtue deckcd the past, 
And Hope, bright prosrects drew. 

The fairy syren bade me look 
On scenes of future joy ; 

Then quick the magic landscape took, 
And siet ped it in alloy. 

But grief for ** hope deferred” ne’er held, 
Its influence o’e: my mind; 

Religiun’s charins my bosom swelled, 
And banished all in wind. 

That power xtoerial graced my cot; 
Her energies civine 

Upheld me in my lowly lot, 
And bade the gloom to shine. 
Knutstore, A. 

diay 27, 1807. 


TE oe - 
ON A RED BREAST. 


AMID the storm. disorJer’d high in air 
lt ch ne’d a solitary red-breast flew; : 
Ful! soon aras! hiurl’d on the wee-y plain 
The little love-bird gleam d upon my view. 
Soft from the ground its storm-beat form I 
rais’d 
And fruitless strove to warm it in my 
breast; 
The cold, cold hand of death it’s veins had 
chill’d 
And giv’n the gem of life eternal rest. 


Jn vain it bent its head on breast reclin’d, 
In vain it vent so low its charming head ; 
In vain, so late cf heaven-born freedom 

proud, 
O'er daisied fi. ids its airy pinions spread, 
Close to the body clung the drooping wing, 
The tunetul pipe, and tlow’ry tread were 
overs 
Forc’d by the ruffian biast, and ruthless 
storm, 
It droop’d, it sunk, it died, to rise ne more. 
Sweet bird! no more shalt thou with swell- 
ing throat 
Triumphant greet the morning's orient ray 3 
No more shalt proudly lift th’ exulting 
crest, 
No more shalt dance upon the tender spray. 
For me, would the expected hour were 
nigh, 
Delusive hour, to me thou dost not come ; 
Ah, erring griei! still must I crave thy 
aid, 
To luil my sorrows in the silent tomb! 
YERAD, 


Orginal Poetry. 


(Dec. 1 
SONNET, 
WRITTEN IN otp AGE 
LOW beats m | 
L y pulse, and passions 
na ’ Passion’s feryy 
Cool’d with satiety, 
Sure sign that life hast 
For waning 
Ow’. 
Then hail, Mnemosyne! the task be thine 
Ere down life’s rapid tide I suil No More,. 
T examine well what precious jewels shine 
Amid the freight my vessel watts to Shore, 
Ah no! mute Warner, hence! = 


fades hour by hour: 
eS Swi't'y to decay.” 
sunS each momeat lose thes 


—l0?, taurhe 

by thee, “pe 

(Tho* long I've tuil’d of cruel storms the 
sport, ) 


Gemle ss, alas, my lading seems to be, 
Worthless tie vessel | concuct to port, 
Hold, ho'd* rash Musemfor stiil my cables 


bear 
Hope’s heavenly anchor, gem beyond com 
pare! 
a 
CANTATA. 


S thro* smiling vallies I stray, 
Remorse fol ows close vn my trace; 
Evry flow’r that enameis the way, 
But proves me untnankiul and base, 


The bounty of God I desery 
In each varied production of earth; 
Yet nor these, nor yon dayestar on high, 
In my bosom give thanktulness birth, 


Pride whispers: ¢* Such gifts are thy due; 
As atr bute receive them from heav'n; 
The ‘alent o: poesy too, 
To heighten thy pleasures was giv’s.” 


Insensate!—-Let shame dye my cheek! 
Sweet poesy's harp I'll resign; 

Or make the lov’d instrument speak 
In praise of it’s donor divine. 


Hail, then, nymph with ardent eyes, 
Fix’d ever onthy native skies ! 
Haii, seraphic Gratitude ! 
By thee ins, ir'd, these fingersrude 
Shall boldly sweep the fervour-kindlisg 
string, 
In praise of Heav'ns all-kind, all-bounteous 
King. 

And while I chant his mercies here be 
low, 
While yet encumber’d with this morta! clod, 
Shall my rapt soul the joy of anges 

know, 


The bliss of holding converse with it’s God. 
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11st OF NEW PUBLICATIONS IN NOVEMBER. 


a 
e* 4s the List of New Publications, contained in the Monthly Magazine, is the 
"ONLY COMPLETLE LIST PUBLISHED, and eonseguently the only one 
that can be useful to the Public for Purposes of general Reference, it is requested, 
thet Authorsand Publishers will continive to communicate Notices of their Works 
(Post paid), and they will always be faithfully inserted, FREE of EXPENCE, 


= a 


ARTS. 
AN Essay on Transparencies, by Edward 
Orme. in English and French, with 
Plates. 42s. 
BIOGRAPHY. 
The Life of G. Morland, with remarks on 

Works, by G. Dawe. 12s. vound. 

The Live of Ge rge Wasningtoa, first Pre- 
sdent of the United States. by D. Ramsay. 9s. 
CHEMISTRY. 

A Dictionary ot Chemistry and Mineralogy 5 
with am account of the process employed in 
many of the most imporcant Chemical Manu- 
fact vies, with Plates, &c. by A andC. R. 
Aixin. 2vols 4to Sl 13s. 6d. bound. 

Chemical Catechism, by S. Parkes. 12s. 
boards. 

COMMERCE. 

The Radical Cause of the present Distress 
o° the West India Planters pointed out ; and 
the Ineflicacy of the Measures which have 
veen hitherto proposed for relieving them 
demonstrated ; with Remarks on several pub- 
lications relative to the value of the West 
India Trade, by W. Spence. 3s. 

DRAMA, 

Time’s a Te'l-Tale, a Comedy in Five 

Acts, by H. Siddons. Ys. Gd. 
HISTORY, 

The Dramatic * Mirror; containing the 
History of the Stage trem the earliest Period to 
the present time 3 including a Biographical 
and Critical Account of all the Dramatic 
Writers, trom 1660, to the present time; and 
aiso 4 History of the Country Theatres, in 
England, Ireland, and Scotland ; by Thomas 
Gilliland Y ols. 12mo. Yts bound. 
tne History of the ancient Borough of 


Pontefract, containing an interesting Account — 


wits Castles, and the three different Sieges it 
“tained during the Civil Wars, with Notes, 
we. by B. toothroyd, Svo. 10s. 6d. bound, 
une 15s, 

7 LAW. 

temarks, Critical and Miscellaneous, on 
wie Commentaries of Sir William 8! ackstone, 
By Jam Ss Sedgwick, esq. to. 12s. bound. 
_ Notifications, Orders, and Instructions, re- 
‘ating to PrizeeSubjects during the present 
War. 95, G4. 

A short View of Legal Bibliography, con- 
taining some Critical Observations on the Au- 
thority of the Keporters and other Law- 
Nig Sen the best authorities, 
me mre W Naliey Bridgeinan, esq. 8s. 


Ps. ‘reattsé on the Law of Contracts and 
yo Sements, not under Seal, by Samuel 


Canyn, Sq» Zvols. dl, 115. Gd. bound. 





Reports of Cuse*, argued and determined in 
the 4izh Court of Adiniralty, in the time of 
the Right Honourable Sir William Scott; by 
C. Robinson. Vol. 6, Part I 6s. bound. 

MILITARY. 

Proceedings of a Court Martial on H. Bute 
ton, Private in the Gosport Volunteer Ine 
tantry, Commaided py Major T Ww hitcomb, 
on Charges 0. Desertion, Intoxication,c&e. 6d. 

MEDICINE. 

A Practical Treatise on the Prevention and 
Cure of the Vencreal Disease, by T. M. 
Caton. 8vo 2s 

MISCPLLANEOUS 

Characteristic Anecdotes of Men eminent 
for their Genius an! Learning, from the 
Reign of Hi nry Vill. tuthe present Time. 
10s. 6d. Bvo. bound. 

Obdservat ons relative to the Divine Mis- 
sion oi Jolianna Southcott, with a Detail of 
the Proceedings of the Society called Quakers, 
against a Member for his Belief, by Danie? 
Roberts. 1s 6d. 

Eccentric Mirror 
bound. 

Observations on Stage-Waggons, Stage- 
Coaches, Turapike Roads, Toll Bars, Weigh- 
ing Machines, &c. by William Deacone 
9s. 6d. 

The Builder’s Companion, or Country 
Gentieman’s Assistant, comprising the Art 
of Conducting and Measuring Country Build- 
ings, by aplain and simple Method, &c. by 
D. Boyers. 8vo. 5s. bound 

Food for the Mind, Numeer IL. 1s GJ. to 
be continued monthly. 

Gulliver and Munchhausen Outdone, by 
Peter Vandergoose. 45. 6d. 
~ A Correct and Interesting Account of the 
Siege, Bombardment, and Capit.lation of 
Copenhagen, in the Year 1807, tuken on tae 
spot, and printed in English at Copenhagea, 
by F. L. Sommer. 1s. é, 

Reports of a Deputation from the Hiberaan 
Society, respecting the Religious State of 

lreland, to which is annexed a Plon of the 
Society, together with a List of its Othcers Is. 

The Student and Pastor: or, Directions how 
9 attain to Eminence and Usefulness ia t..ose 
respective Characters, by John Mason. 45. 
bound. 

Introduction to an Analytical Dictionary 
of the English Lanzuage, by D. Booth. 3%. 
$vo. bound. 

The Publicans’ Appeal, containing Obsere 
vations upon the Power of the Licenc.ng Mae 
vistrates, Brewer.” Leases, the Golden Lane 
and British Ale Brew ries, Hope Insurance, 
é&¢. Proposals fur Redressing Pyblicans’ Griev- 

anced, 


4 vols. 12mo. 22s. 
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ances, with an Appendix, by John Itving 
Maxwell. 2s. 

Miscellantes in Prose and Verse, with a 
Plate by Alexander Mellison. 4s 

Report of the Committee of the African 
Institution, read to the Géneral Meeting on 
the icth of July, 1807; together with the 
Rules and Reguletions which were then 
adopted for the Government of the Society. 

A Letter tothe Chairman orf the Fast India 
Company, on the Danger of interfering in the 
Religious Opinions of the Natives of India, 
and on the Views ‘of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, as directed to India. 1s. Gd. 

Arabian Nights’ Entertainments. Part 1. Qs. 
€o be completed in Eight Parts, with Plates. 

NOVELS. 

Leopold De Circe ; or, the Effects of Athe- 
ism, by J. S_ Byerley, esq. 2 vols. 12mo. 
8s. bou d. 

The Governor of Belleville, a Tale, by 
Jane Harvey. 4 vols. 12mo. 14s. bound. 

Bath Characters; or, Sketches from Life, 
by Peter Paul Pall:tt. 5s. bound. 

Estella,a Pastoral Romance, translated from 
the celebrated work of M. De Florian. 3s. 6d. 

St. Hilary the Crusader, a Romantic Le- 
gent = Svols 15s. 6d. 

Dorinda Grafton, by T. P. Hurstone. 
3 vols 15s 

Palmerin of England, by Francis De Mo- 
reas, translated by Rebert Southey, from the 
Original Portuguese. 4 vols. foolscap 8vo. 
28s. bound. 

Dorinda Gratton, a Novel, in 3 vols. 153. 

The Royal Legend, aTale of the 14th Cen- 
tury,in 1 vol. i2mo. 5s. bound. 

Maid of Avon, a Novel tor the Haut Ton, 
by an Irish Woman. 53 vols. iSs. 6d. 

A Winter in Dubl a, by Charles Sedley. 
3 vols. 21s. bound. 

Montoni, or the Confessions of the Monk 
of St. Benedict. 4 vols. 18s. 

Modern Characters. 3 vols. 48s. 

NATURAL HISTOSY, 

The Naturalist’s Cabinet, containing inter- 
esting Sketches of Animal History. 6 vols. 
Svo. 54s. bound, with coloured Plates. 31. 18s. 

British Farrier, containing a Compendium 
of the Zoolosy of the British Islands, arranged 
according to the Linnean System, by W 
Turton. Vol. 1. 10s. 6d. 

POETRY. 

Ancient Historic Ballads, foolscap Svo 
5s. bound. 

Trivia, or the Art of Walking the Strects 
of London; a Poem, by Gav; embellished 
with an highly-finished characteristic Engra- 
ving. ‘Yo which is added, London ; a Poem, 
by Dr. Johnson. 5s toolscap vo, 

POLITICS. 

New Blockade Company!! The Policy 
of the New Blockading System refuted, with 
Observations on the present Stage of the War. 
2s. 6d. 

A Letter to the Eorl of D——-, on the 

Political Relations of Russia, in regard to 

Turkey, Greece, and Frauce 3 and on the 
1 
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Means of preventing the French estat: 
a permanent Controul over Russia: iB 
Strictures on Mr. Thornton's Present Stan ¢ 
Turkey, by W. Eaton, esq. 36, : 

Remarks on the Alliance between Chat 
and State, and on the Test Laws by the R. 
Richard King. 9s. ee 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

A complete Pocket Gazette 

and Wales. . 7s. 6d. 
TRAVELS. 

Struggles through Life exem 
various Travels and Adventures in Ry 
Asia, Africa, and America, of Licatengy: 
John Harriott. 2 vols. 12mo. ids bound. 

Observations on the Windward Coast of 
Africa, the Religion, Character, Customs, &, 
of the Natives; with a System upon which 
they may be Civilized, and a Know !edge at. 
tained of the Interior of this extraordin 
part of the Globe ; and upon the Natural and 
Commercial Resources of the Country, by 
J. Corry. 18s. coloured 24s. 

THROLOGY. 

A Sermon, preached at the Consecration of 
the Chapel of Salisbury, September 8, 1807, 
by Thomas Dunham Whitaker. 3s. 6d. 

The Christian Remembcancer; or, Shot 
Reflections upon the Faith, Hope, and Con. 
duct of a Real Christian. 3s. 6d. fine 6s. 

A Sermon preached in the Parish Church 
of Stroud, Gloucestershire, August 255 con 
taining some Observations on the much lie 
mented Death of Lieutenant J. F. Delmont, 
late of the 83d Regiment of Foot, who tell 
victim to the baneful Influence of Duelling, 
by the Rev. J. Williams. 18. 2 

Religious Courtship ; or, Historical Dis- 
courses on the Nece:sity of Marrying Relie 
gious Husbands and Wives only ; as also of 
Husbands and Wives being of the same Opt 
nions in Religion as one rast with aa 

endix. 18mo. 4s. 6d. boards. 
a Discourse on the Use of Persecution 
in the Furtherance of the Gospel, gare 
have been preached August 24, 1807, att 
Desire of the Committee for Establishing 4 
General Union of the Independent Churches, 
by S. Palmer. 15. } 

"A Sermon, preached at Devizes, on aoe 
August 16, 1807, on the Cress tn 
Creatures; a Sinful Abuse of f oo stent 
originally delegated to Man, aad ny oo 
with the Christian Character, by the 
of Devizes. 1s. ‘ 

A Charge delivered previoust? j 
nation, by George net re ’ 
of Gloucester. Svo. 1s. OC. R) 

Discourses, Moral and Religious, — 
a Naval Audience, and dedicated by pe de 
sion to the Lords Commissionc® oo Bio 
miralty, by the Rev. Rovert bay" 
12s. bound. ] on 

A Sermon, preached in Lambeth psn ti 
the 4th of October, 1807, at re Luxmors 
tion of the Right Reverend wn rn 
Bishop of Bristol, by John Rober 
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NEW PATENTS LATELY ENROLLED. 


a 


ye, JOHN LAMB'S (KING-STREET, MER- 
cuant), for certain Improvements 
in and upon a Machine for extracting 
Fresh Water from the Salt Water of 
the Ocean. 
rEMuIS machine, which is called a 
hearth or camboose, for the use of 
ships and vessels, or otherwise for the 
purposes of cooking at sea, as also sup- 
plying from the evaporauion and couden- 
sation of sea or salt water, a sutiiciency of 
good fresh water for the ship’s use. The 
hearth or camboose is to be made of cast 
or wrought iron, or any other proper 
metal or material of cither a square, ob- 
long. or other convenient figure. ‘The 
front range, or fire-place, where the fuel 
is introduced, to be in one cr two parts, 
and one or two dampers or douters, made 
soasto raise up and slide down. on to 
the front grate, or a door or doors, oval 
or bulk, or any other convenient shape, 
so as to close and shut up the fiont, and 
confine the heat arising from the fuel 
consumed, By raising both dampers the 
fire draws under, and communicates to all 
the kettles, boilers, or coppers, for the 
purpose of cooking; and also supplies 
from the evaporation and condensation, 
or distillation of sea or salt water, good 
fresh water for the ship’s use, at the same 
time of cooking, By raising up one 
damper, the fire communicates to two 
or more boilers, or to one boiler only, as 
may be required, by raising up the other 
camper. When no fire is required in the 
tiont, the dampers are to be down, and 
the tucl introduced (into a small door 
made by the side of the oven) directly 
uuder the two or more cooking boilers. 


All the boilers “are to” be- placed in-the- 


one part of the hearth or camboose; 

sd by drawing out a horizontal damper, 
; ‘? ) , . } F 

' be made in the back side of the hearth 


er camboese, and to draw out from be- 
‘wcen the cooking-boilers, and the dis- 


ticng-boiler, will admit the fire to draw 
under the distilling boiler, which boils it 
te most rapidly by the draught of heat 
Wich otherwise would be lost, by going 
OUL at the ilue, or common smoke pipe. 
On part of the top of the distilling boiler, 
where the sea or salt water is only in- 
troduced.) is to be fitted a moveable 
mover, to shut steam-tight ; by the end or 
“ce of which (to cover the other part) is 
7 be fitted a permanent cover, steam- 
‘Zit, in the centre is to be a hole, with a 
c ~~ convenient for fitting on a pewter 
“MONTHLY Mac., No. 164. 


stil! head, into which the steam rises and 
passes alony a pipe, or worm, into a res 
trigerating or condensing vessel, to be 
made of any convenient shape to fit the 
apertures. In this retrigerating or con- 
densing vessel, is to be fitted a worm or 
pipe, which is to wind or turn therein, 
along which the steam must pass; and 
where, by the effect of cold sea water, 
with which the retrigerating or conden- 
sing vessel is to be filled, the steain is 
condensed, and the fresh water flows out 
of the lower end of the worm into a re- 
servoir, placed underneath for the re- 
cepuion of fresh water. On the top of 
one or more of the cooking boilers, is 
also to be fitted covers, still-head, and 
pipe, tube, or worm, to communicate with 
a separate worm, to be fitted in the same 
refrigerating vessel, along which the 
steam must pass and condense, and the 
fresh water flow out of the lower end of 
the said worm into a separate reservoir, 
all to be made and to operate exactly in 
the same manner, 9s is mentioned in the 
making and operation of the still-boiler. 
With this addition, in the centre of the 
moveable cover of one or more of the 
cooking-boilers is to be a hole, in which 
is to be fitted a steam-kettle, for cooking 
with steam when necessary. On the 
cover or top of the retrigerating or con- 
densing vessel, is to be a hole to admit a 
steam-kettle, of suflicient size fur cooking 
with steam when necessary; the steam to 
be let into the said kettle by a pipe, or 
tube leading from the head-pipe or tube, 
fitted to the cooking-boiler, and the steam 
to pass out of the said kettle into a pipe 
or tube fitted thereto, and leading di- 
rectly into the same worm, fitted in the 
refrigerating vessel. In this vessel is to 
be fitted a hand-pump, or any other con- 
vemency tor the purpose of throw ing out, 
or drawing off, the water when it be- 
comes hot, so as to admit cold sea-water 
for condensing the evaporation as betore- 
mentioned. l : 

Mr. Lamb declares, that from frequent 
experiments since the trst day of Jauu- 
ary, 1805, m the operation of the atorce 
said machine or machinery, at sea and 
on land, the great utility consisteth in 
confining the whole of the heat, srising 
from the fuel consumed, to the purposes 
of cooking; as also to extract fresh water 
from salt water for the ship’s use; the 
vonsumption of fiel will be lessened, and 
a greater effect produced than in tie 
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usual mode. Whether the condensation 
be in a vessel of the kind or shape above- 
mentioned, or by passing along in pipes 
or tubes, in trunks filled with cold sea- 
water, or in part under the surface of the 
sea, he considers it as his improvement 
or invention. 
— 


MR. ROBERT BOWMAN’S (LEITH), for 
the Means of making Hats, Caps, and 
Bonnets, for Men and Women, of 
Whalebone; Harps, for harping or 
cleansing Corn or Grain ; and ulso the 
bottoms of Sieves and Riddles; and 
Girths for Horses ; and also Cloth for 
Webbing, fit for making into Hats, 
Caps, &c. and for the Backs and Seats 
of Chairs, Sofas, Gigs, and other similar 
Carriages and Things; and for the 
Bottoms of Beds; and also Whalebone 
Reeds for Weavers, &c. 


The process of making hats, caps, and 
bonnets of whalebone, fur men and wo- 
men, consists of making the whalebone 
soft and flexible, by means of heat, which 
may be produced either by steam, furnace, 
immersion in boiling water, or in any way 
the workman may find most convenient. 
And whilst the whalebone is in that 
state, it is to be cut into such breadths as 
may be necessary and proper fur the 
purposes for which itis to be used. In 
making hats for military men, or other 
persons, the breadth of the whalebone 
should be such, that one breadth may 
answer for the sides, one for the crown, 
and one or more pieces for the brim. 
These, after being rasped, filed, and 
scraped, are brought into the form re- 
quired, while the whalebone is in a soft 
und flexible state, by working them ona 
block of the exact shape or form wanted; 
but either the block or the whalebone 
must be warm before it be attempted to 
put the hat or other thing into the form 
wanted, When the whalebone becomes 
cold, it will retain the shape it received 
from the block; which last mav either 
consist of wood, metal, or any other pro- 
per material. ‘The joinings of the pieces 
of whalebone are to be fastened either 
by sewing, or by applying an adhesive 
gum, orcement, or by soldering with parts 
ot itself, as is done in manuiacturing are 
ticics of tortoiseshell, The adhesive «um 
or gluten is made by inuocrsing picked 
Riaglass in strong ardeut spirits. and 
applying heat unul it is dissolved and 
rendered mito & proper consistency tit 
~~ ses? I it Is afterwards applied to 
rhe Juluines while warn; and which ean 


New Patents lately enrofled, 
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or gluten, when in a co 

soluble in cold water. Th pe Py 
Joints of whalebone, like the joint 
tortoiseshell, is performed by harine . 
edges fresh rasped, and placing bee 
the joints part of these retgings wd 
afterwards applying a hot iron to both 
the inside and outside of the Joints by 
the heat of the iron must be such a. 


et uch as wij 
Cause the raspings to run, or melt into g 


pulp. When that takes place, the join 
ings must be pressed together, and ke 
in that position till the whole js Com: 
pletely cold. The work may, after this, 
be polished and finished off with say. 
paper, powdered charcoal, burnt cork, 
cc. by means of a woollen or flannel 
cloth, and varnished with copal, or any 
other elastic varnish, fine or coarse, xs 
the quality of the article may require, 
Hats for military men, or other persons 
manufactured as above, will prove to bs 
very light and durable; and, besides, 
will be found to be incapable of being 
penctrated by the cut of a sword, or 
other weapon, They will also be imper- 
vious to water, be thereby comfortable to 
the soldier, and will free him from mach 
labour and attention, he was formerly 
obliged to bestow. The hats may be 
made of such a quality, as to suit persons 
in the highest rank of life. ‘The process 
of manufacturing hats, caps, and bonnets, 
similar to those made of straw and ot 
chip, commonly called Leghorn hats, &c. 
consists in separating the whaleboue, 
while in its soft and flexible state, pro- 
duced by heat as before described, into 
such breadths as may be wished to have 
the plaiting in fineness. The splits ar 
varied accordingly, as may be judg 
necessary to suit « fine or coarse plaiting 
or webbing; previous to which, the splis 
are to be reduced to a certain thinness 
and breadth, either by means of a kuile 
by the hand, or by the aid of machinery, 
as may be deemed most prudent and 
convenient. They are then to be oem 
which plaiting is to be stitched or - 
up into the form of hats, caps, oF ert 
for men or women; to accomplish th 
the same process is to be pursued ro 
usual in the manufacturing straw, © i 
or Leghorn hats, caps, bonnets, esl 
sewing, or otherwise forming It; ae 
which they may be dyed, stained, oF 
nished, so as to make them waterP “ 
They also may be a with silk, leathe’, 
or other material, as fancy 
From these examples, the other int 
Mr. Bowman’s invention may be eae 
understuod, ¥R- 
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yh. ALEXANDER JONN FORSYTH’S (ABER- 
peENsHIRE), for a Method of discharg- 
ing or giving Fire to Artillery, and all 
other Fire-Arms. 

Instead of permitting the touch-hole 
er veut of the pieces of artillery, fire- 
arms, mines, chambers, cavities, or places 
to communicate with the open air; and 
instead of giving fre to the charge bya 
lizhted match, or by flint and steel, or by 
any other matter in a state of actual com- 
bustion, applied to a priming in an open 

1; Mr. F. closes the touch-hole, or 
vent, by means of a plug or sliding-piece, 
or other fit piece of metal, or suitable 
material or materials, so as to exclude 
the open air, and to prevent any sensible 
escape of the blast, or explosive gas, or 
vapour outwards, or from the priming or 
charge, and as much as possible to force 
the said priming to go in the direction of 
the charge, and to set fire to the same, 
and not to be wasted in the open air. 
And, as a priming, he uses some or one 
of those chemical compounds, which are 
so easily inflammable as to be capable of 
taking fire, and exploding without any 
actual fire being applied thereto, and 
merely by a blow, or by any sudden or 
strong pressure, or friction given or ap- 
plied thereto without extraordinary vio- 
lence ; that is to say, of some one of the 
compounds of combustible matter, such 
as sulphur, or sulphur and charcoal, with 
au oxymuriatic salt; fur example, the 
salt tormed of dephlogisticated marine 
acid and pot-ash, otherwise called oxy- 
munate of pot-ash; or of such of the 
fulminating metallic compounds as may 
be used with safety; for example, fulmi- 
natiug mercury, or of common gunpow- 
der mixed in due quantity with any of 
the before-mentioned substances, and 
these compounds, or mixtures of com- 


—— 
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pounds, he says, are much better for 
priming than gunpowder used alone, 
which cannot be made to explode with- 
out some sparks or actual tire applied 
thereto, or else without such a degree of 
extraordinary and violent percussion, as 
cannot conveniently be made use of in 
gunnery, or with any of the fire-arms or 
artillery that are in most general use, 
But it is to be observed, that Mr. F’s in~ 
vention is confined to the use and appli- 
cation of the compounds, to the purposes 
of artillery and fire-arms, as aforesaid. 
And the manner of priming and exploding 
used, is to introduce into the touch-hole, 
or vent, or into a small and strong cham- 
ber, or place between the said touch-hole 
and vent, and the plug or siding piece, 
or other piece by which the commupica- 
tion with the external air is cut off, a 
sinall portion of some, or one of the chee 
mical compounds before-mentioned, (for 
example, as for priming to a musket 
about the eighth part of a graim;) and 
when the required discharge is to be 
made, the said chemical compound or 
priming takes fire, and explodes by giving 
a stroke, or sudden and strong pressure 
to the same, communicated by and 
through the said plug or sliding-piece ; in 
consequence of which, the fire of the 
priming is immediately communicated to 
the contents or charge placed within the 
said piece of artillery, fire-arm, mine, 
chamber, cavity, or place, aud the dis- 
charge accordingly follows. To this spe- 
citication is annexed, drawings, by which 
the invention is more completely ilus- 
trated, 

Observation. —Knowing the dreadful 
nature of the fulminating powders, we 
much doubt of the propriety of bringing 
the invention into practice. 


LL 





VARIETIES, Lirerary AND PHILOSOPHICAL. 
Including Notices of Works in Hand, Domejftic and Foreign. 
** Authentic Communications for this Article will always be thanksully rece ived, 
—— 


\ RS. Banzaury, has undertaken to 
4 superintend a Periodical work, to 
be entitled, The British Novellists, 
Which will comprise a selection of English 
Novels, with Biographical Notices and 
Critical Remarks. This work will be 
Printed unitormly, with Mr. Chalmers’s 
€aition of the British Essayists, and will 
€xtend to about sixty volumes. 

An interesting literary discovery of un- 
Peblished works of the late Rosrrz 


Burns, has been made by Mr. Cromer, 
cn a late tour through Scotland, Lhe 
papers alluded to are numerous, and vive 
a more particular accomuit of the writiigs 
of the poet, and of his private lite and 
concerns than have vet been laid betore 
the public. tn this collection is found @ 
number of letters addressed to hes 


friends, written with that enthtigiton an i 
energy whichso particularly charactet ised 
hus cenius. Several origin pucils have, 
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in the same manner, been rescued from 
oblivion; and also some valuable obser- 
vations on Scottish songs and music. 

Mr. Joun Savter, of Newcastle 
upon-Tyne, has announced the publica- 
tionof an Encyclopedia of Manufactures, 
in which it is intended to trace every 
raw material from its growth, till it be 
delivered into the hands of the workman. 
‘The various modes of fabrication ; the im- 
provements which each art has received; 
and the history and progress of these im- 
provements will be fully detailed, ac- 
companied by hints for their farther ex- 
tention and simplification. 

A splendid edition of Dr. DoppripGe’s 
Family Expositor (to be comprised in 
four volumes, tto.) is in the press, and the 
first Part will appear ou the ist of Janu- 
ary. 

The publication of Dr. Grecory’s 
splendid Bible has been deferred till May 
or June next. 

Mr. Wititam Nicnotson has just 
completed a New Chemical Dictionary, 
which also includes Mineralogy, and 
the application of Chemistry to the use- 
ful Arts. It is rather a new work, 
containing the present state of our 
knowledge on these subjects, than a new 
edition of his former Dictionary. The 
size too is more convenient, and the ex- 
pence much less, at the same time that 
it will contain more matter than any 
other chemical Dictionary in the Jan- 
guage. It will make its appearance with 
the new year, and in regard to typogra- 
phy, be a match book to Watkins’s Bio- 
graphical Dictionary. 

An institution particularly adapted to 

yersons in the middle class of Society, 
oe just been established, called the 
Eclectic Library; to be composed of 
sterling works, on ail subjects connected 
with Religion, History, and Science. It 
cousists OF proprietors and subscribers, 
and its concerns are conducted by a 
committee of nine proprictors. A select 
number of proprietors will also be formed 
into a distinct society, for the purpose of 
Ww cekly lectures on various usctul subjects. 
Proprictors are to pay one guinea on ad- 
mission, and twelve shilliugs annually. 
Persons wishing to become proprictors 
or subscribers, may apply to Mr. Allan, 
No. 1, Prederick’s-place, Old Jew ry; Mr. 
Marriott, yuu. No. 77, Old Broad-street ; 
or Mr. Thomas Collinson, No, 34, Lom- 
bard-street, 
a A trend to the Union has in the press, 
Phoughts on a General and Explicit 
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Union of the Congregatis hurche 
occasioned by an Address pe 


don Committee — ta Minister 
Churches of the Congregational Orie, 


A volume of Sermons js ; 
by the Rev. W. Acurrsr, ch mie 
secretary of the Asylum for Female () 
phans; several of them were ; 
before the University of Oxford, 

_ Mr. Joun Sanrere, will speedily pub. 
lish a work entitled, The Practical 
Mathematician, containing logarithms, 
geometry, trigonometry, mensurati 
algebra, navigation, spherics, and na. 
tural philosophy ; illustrated bya number 
of engravings. 

A translation of Meiners’ History of 
the Female Sex, by Mr. Suonent, wil 
shortly make its appearance in four yo 
lumes, small octavo. 

Mr. Wrsnart, fellow of the Roval 
College of Surgeons, Edinburgh, has in the 
press a Translation of Professor Searpa’s 
splendid work on Aneurism, with Notes, 

Dr. R. Ropertsoy, intends to publish 
in two volumes octavo, A View of the 
Natural History of the Atmosphere, and 
of its Iufuence in the Sciences of Me 
dicine and Agriculture, including a 
Essay on Contagion. 

Mr. James Gartianp hasin the press, 
a work entitled, The Commercial Mr- 
ror, comprising a great number of highly 
interesting and useful subjects. 

Mr. F. E. Rrrcure, will shortly pab- 
lish in one volume octavo, AnAccount 0! 
the Life and Writings of Edward Gib- 
bon, Esq. | ; ae 

The same gentleman 1s preparing ‘or 
the press, in two volumes octavo, An Ace 
count of the Life and Writings of Hucu 
Buarr, D. D. in which will be inserted 
Biographical Notices of all the eee 
Literati, who were members of select 
and royal societies, and who died pre\ 
ously to the year 1804. 

Mr. Hervey Morres, has in a sta 
of vreat forwardness for the press, Aw 
Historical and Topographical Dictionary 
of Ireland, which will make Letty wait 
volumes in quarto, and will be rege 
by Maps and Plates. This wor i 
contain the history of cities, ym 
manors, castles, and monasteries; 
sieges and battles, biographical sketc we 
and an account of the natural and ® 
tificial curiosities of Ireland. oh, 

Dr. James Sanpers of Edina 
has in the press, A Treatise 0? ! awed 
nary Consumption; with an Enqui'y 
cerning the Foxglove. [x 
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The same gentleman will shortly pub- 
bsh An Enquiry concerning the Accumu- 
lation of Water in the Brain, called Hy- 
drocephalus; m which he will endeavour 
to prove, that it can be either prevented 
yr cured with as much facility as any 
other of the more dangerous diseases, 

A new work, under the title of a Bi- 
blical, Theological, and Ecclesiastical 
Dictionary, 1s preparing for the press. 
Ic will comprise a list of all the names of 
places mentioned in the Old and New 
Testaments, in their original characters 
and true orthography in European let- 
ters, with their proper pronunciations, 
meanings, &c. The names of persons, 
patriarchs, prophets, &c. printed in the 
same manner, with biographical and 
chronological notices; an account of the 
arts, &c. in the ancient world, to which 
reference or allusion is made in the Scrip- 
tures; an account of the doctrines, &c. 
of the sacred writings ; an account of ec- 
clesiastical matters, appertaining to the 
state of the primitive church; a coricise 
expianation of all ecclesiastical matters 
which belong to the present state of 
christianity; including an account of 
sects, Xc. This work is intended to be 
comprised in four octavo volumes. 

The Rev. Witriam Hounvincton, 
proposes to publish by subscription a 
complete and uniform edition of his 
Works, which it is caicalated will extend 
to twenty volumes in octavo, 

Mr. THoxas Cranksen is preparing 
for publication, the History, Rise, Pro- 
tess, and Accomplisiiment of the Abo- 
ition of the Slave-Trade. It will be 
comprized in two volumes octavo, and 
*ul contain some appropriate engravings. 

the Cambridge press is at present em- 
Cente ‘ Pes 
eptem, ad optimorum§ exe:plariam 
vent emendate; cum Versione et Notis, 
mtgimentis, Lexicoque Sophocleo. Ex. 
“+e wit, RF. PL Brunck. Accedunt 
‘nefanio, Varietas Lectionis et Index. 
id, prince, 

A volume of Ancient Historic Ballads, 
“taming Richard Plantagenet, the 
; reot Morar, the Man of Sorrows, the 
\ 

i 


‘ 
‘ 
! 
4 
I 
4 
T 


eof Plodden, the Hermit of Spark- 
ta, t0d Lardvkaate, will shortly make 
‘ppearance, illustrated with Notes. 
An Essay, on the Patholoy of the 
man Eve, by Mr. James Warprop, 
: on ot the Royal Colleee of Surgeons, 
. anburgh, ds in preparation, ‘he vartous 
morbid appearances of the eve wil! be 

“strated by coloured engravings, atier 
“awiags by Mr. Syste 4 1 


7 : 


. 


Y 
; 


pioyed in priuting Sophoelis Tragedies 
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Mr. Davis, author of the History of 
Nice, has a work in the press which will 
be comprized in two volumes octavo, 
entitled, More Subjects than one con- 
cerning France and the French People. 

Mr. W. Savacr will publish in the 
course of this month, a small volume of 
Descriptive Poetry, selected trom the 
best modern authors, and principally 
having reference to subjects in natural 
histo Vy. 

Mr. Macnry hasannounced his inten- 
tion of publishing a complete body of 
Briush Biography. It is proposed to ar- 
range the articles to be contamed in thiy 
work in chronological order, and so class- 
ed as to bring into one point of view the 
several descriptions of eminent persons 
who have lived at the same period, by 
which means it will comprise, in one re- 
gular and connected series, a literary and 
philosophical history of the country, as 
well as au interesting body of individual 
biography. Myr. Malkin proposes to take 
upon him the labour and responsibility of 
editorship, and, in the gencral execution 
of the work, to avail himsclt of the assist- 
ance of such literary men as may coin- 
cide with bis views, and are willing to con. 
tribute towards carrying them into effect. 
It is also designed to introduce occasional 
chapters, characterizing and connecting 
the successive periods, as well as review- 
ing the state and progress of government, 
science, literature, and manners. 

Lieutenant Anprew Watson, of the 
royal navy, hasin the press A Compilation 
of Naval Transactions, from the most early 
Records of Time, m three volumes oc- 
tavo. It will comprehend the rise and 
progress of navigation, with the gradual 
improvements of the ancients in marine 
arclntecture. 

Dr. Drake is preparing two volnines 
of Essays illustrative of the British Clas- 
sic Pssayists. ‘They will, with three vo- 
lumes already published, include a his- 
tory of periodical compilation from the 
time of Steele, tu the end of the last 
century. 

Dr. Watkins, has in the press an oc- 
tave volume of Characteristic Sketches 
of Mencelebrated for their Learning and 
Genus. 

The Rev. Mr. Howes, of Norwich, 
will shortly | ublish A Continuation of his 
Critical Observations on Ancientand Mo- 
dern Books, contaiming the true state of 
the history and chronology ot the em- 
pire of the Medes, from the dissolution 
of the Assyrian empire, down to the Pe fo 
sian King fom founded by Uyrus, amounts 
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ing to two hundred and fifty-six years; 
and proving, from the contemporary ex- 
istence, coicidence of date, reigns, and 
other circumstances, that the six Assyrian 
kings mentioned in Scripture were the 
very same persons with the first six kings 
of the Medes enumerated by Ctesias, al- 
though under different names, as given to 
them by the Persians on the East of Ba- 
bylon, tron those ascribed to them by the 
Syriaus and Jews on the west of that 
country, agreeably to a hint given by 
Prideaux, as appears by the harmonious 
testimonies of Polylhistor, Herodotus, ‘Era 
of Nabonassar, Eusebius, and Scripture 
when compared with the Account of 
Ctesias as abridged by Diodorus. 

Mr. James ‘VeMpLeMAN has a work in 
the press, enticed Alphonso and Cle- 
Mientiva, or the Triumph of Keasun, 
with a variety of other taley aud bal- 
lads. : 

A satirical poem, in four cantos, under 
the title of Dei Larvati, or a Visit to 
the Terrestrials, will shortly male its ap- 
pearance. 

Mrs. Opre has nearly ready for publi- 
cation a new vulume of Miscellaneous 
Poenis. 

Colonel Cricuson hes invented a car- 
riage tor the safe removal of sick and 
wounded soldiers, which has received a 
public testimony of approbation from the 
College of Surgeons at Edinburgh. The 
machine Is stated to be perfect in its 
kim!, simple ia its construction, and well 
calculated to mitigate the sullerings of 
those requiring its application. 

The West Lothian Agricultural Society 
has offered a premium of tive guineas for 
the best Essay on a System of ILusban- 
dry adapted to the ditferent Suils and Cli- 
mates of Linlithgow. 

The “Strabo” of the late Mr. Fat- 
fONER isnearly ready for publication at 
Oxturd, It forms two volumes in folio, 
with fine maps. 

Mr. Exasiy is engaged in a critical 
edition of Sophocies, which is to contain 
collutions of the best manuscripts and 
Ccitious, with a text carefully corrected 
fium both. ; 

‘The first volume of Wyrtrexpacn’s 
Notes to his edition of Plutarch js ip 
great torwarduess at the 
press. 

‘Lhe secoud volume of Mr. JONES’s 
Flistory of Hreckuockshire is in the ress, 
vud will speediiy Le published. This 
volume will have a considerabl 
nunber of plates and 
Bresso Chan the tocaner. 


Clarenden 


Vv greater 
shects ef letter- 
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The Report of a Deputas; 

the Hibernian Society for eae = 
of Religious Knowled 


'e press, and will speedily be putt 
This report wiil exhibit ¥ De Publish, 


L A COFrect view 
the present state of religion in that 


try, and suggest tne best probable iheans 
of effecting the object of the society, 

Mr. Parwtnson has nearly ready fog 
publication the second volume of bi 
work on the Organic Remains of the 
former World. 

Mr. Prouss purposes to publish, in 
the course of the winter, Physiological 
Essays on Insanity, with Reflections auj 
Analytical Researches relative to the Ci. 
cuuistances which predispose the Mind 
to that Disease, and which cause and 
continue it. 

A Translation of Bertmayn’s Art 
Managing and regulating Watches, may 
Shortly be expected. 

A new work on the Policy of Great 
Britain in respect to the Foreign Com 
‘Trade, 1s expected shortly to make ity 
appearance. 

The seventh and eighth volumes oi 
Braison’s Naval and Military Memoin 
are in preparation, and will appear w 
the course of the winter. 

The sixth part of Mr. Nicuots’s grest 
and valuable History of Leicestershire is 
proposed to be published betoreChristuas 

The Rev, C. Woxpsworth 1s prepat- 
ing for publication a work, to be ev- 
titled Ecclesiastical Biography, or Lives of 
Eininent Persons, connected with the 
History of Religion from the ctormaten 
to the Revolution. 

Mr. Bertton has in the press a Cata- 
logue Raisonée of the nobie Collection ot 
Pictures belonging to the Marquis of Sta 
turd, at Cleveland-house. ui 

M. C.sexzt, a celebrated Neapolitan 
astronomer, accounts for the extraordt 
narv heat of the past summer, which cot 
tinued so intense throughout the a 
month of September, by ascribing . 
the extreme purity of the face ol the ot 
which this year was turned towards the 
earth. For near two months he — 
none of the spots which are ne 
perceived in it. Hence M. Care sae 
cludes, that the sun's rays bavins, nh 
emitted in greater abundance, ant - 
less interruption, produced that ber 
dezree of heat, which, though it sco os 
the fields, nevertheless increased 
fertility, 

The late considerable nyeny of in 

‘wh : . ¢ yas , 
Jand navigation in — -P Dublins 
the happicst eftects, not om) bs 
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pat on the face of the country connected 
those extensions, The turf trade 


with 

aiune, which was unknown a lew years 
’ > . 

wo, lias made tuel chedp, and at the 


ame tune atlurded employment to thou- 
cands of industrious persons, and been 
the means of draining aud otherw isé ime 
proving ‘the country. Dublin, which 
thirty Years ago, Was NOt more than halt 
fed with corn from the interior ot licland, 
and was forced to depend on toreign 
countries for bread, is now become a 
considerable mart for the export of corn, 
whilst the inland countries now rear an 
athieticand laborious peasantry, capable 
at once of enriching and defending their 
native country. 

Mr, Boiceav, of 6, Upper Paton-street, 
Piglico, continues to deliver his private 
Lectures on Statistics in general, and on 
the present State of Sweden, Russia, Den- 
mark, and Prussia, in particular, Ile has 
also a Course of Lectures ready on the 
eomparativeidiomsofthe English, French, 
and German, and another on the striking 
atlinity of the German and” English Jan- 
guage, and ou the facility which this at 
jurds to those English students who may 
have but little leisure to devote to the ac- 
quisition of toreign languages. Mr. B's 
public Lectures on these subjects will 
take place as soon as there are twenty 
subscribers to each course, 

RUSSIA. 

The Russian Company for. promoting 
Discoveries in the North-west of America 
bas taken possession of the island of Sa- 
chin, im the Sea of Ochosck. ‘This island, 
which extends trom 45° to 52° of north 
lantude, has been described by La Pey- 
rouse, M. de Krusenstern examined it, 
aid determined astronomically different 
Points or it upon his return from Japan, 


sé that it is) now perfectly, well fard 


down, M.de Krausenstern has made a 
very minute chart of it, and has also ve- 
nied what was advanced by La Peyrouse, 
nunely, that there was uo passaye for 
shipping between this island and the east. 
ern Coast of Tartary. ‘The northeru part 
of the island is inhabited by Vartars and 
the south-east part by Japanese. 
—— SWEDEX, 

The kingdom otf Sweden, including Po- 
Merania, contans 13,565 square miles, 
Sere than half of which is uncultivated. 
fhe population is estimated at $,299,356 
souls, which gives 248 persons to each 
“jae mile. Of this mass there are 
12,063 gentlemen, 16,424 ecclesiastics, 
C126 students, 1,275 merchants, 17,283 
‘top keepers, 2,605 manufacturers, 87,439 
“artes people, 2,97 2,996 peasauls, 19,003 
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sailors, amd 188,754 men fit for mili. 
tary service. The ariny in 1805, eonsist- 
ed of 47,165 men, which was atterwards 
auginented to 56,105. ‘The fleet is di- 
vided into the grand ileet and the galley 
tleet. The first, in 1805, consisted of 
sixteen sail cf the line fit fur service, 
twelve frigates, and several other small 
vessels, The gailey (eet amounted to 
184 sail. These two fleets carried, 5,048 
guns, and had 14,208 sailors. The reve- 
hues of the state are 11,500,000 florins, 
the expences 11,0°0,000, and the national 
debi eighteen millivus. 
DFNMARK. 

An Official Statement relating to the 
Danish colonies in Greenland for the 
vear 1804, has lately been published at 
Copenhagen by the Danish government, 
by which it appears that there were 
caught in that year forty-seven whales, 
five thousand one hundred seals, six 
bears, and two hundred and ninety une 
corus, or sea-cows. There were seven 
ships employed in the trade, and the 
gouds exported amounted to 69,105 rix- 
dollars, amongst which were provisions 
tu the amount of 25,515 rix-dullars. The 
total population of all the colomies, ase 
certained to June, 1805, was 6,046 per 
sons, being an increase of one hundred 
and eighty-one since the year 180%, 

FRANCE, 

M. Gaieset, clock-maker at Paris, 
has invented a clock without weig!its, of a 
globular form, of which the dial-plate is 
transparent, and by means of a reflecting 
lamp on Argand’s construction, shews the 
fivure to a great distance. [ya particite 
larity of formation, neither the wheels, 
the hands, nor the pendulum cast any 
shadow, The light may be made stron- 
ger or weaker, and adapted to the sick 
chamber, or to clocks in the most public 
situations, Where !t answers the purpose 
of a time-piece, and of a lanp at Une sane 
time, 

Bowapante has presented the Impe- 
rial Library at Paris with two hundred 
and forty-eight searce and valuable mae 
nuscripts, most of which are in the Oriente 
tal Languages, and with eighty typogra- 
phic monuments of the 15th CONTUEY 5 
ainong whichis a copy of Bonners ables, 
the only one extant. li the collection 
of manuscripts is a copy of the Fada, the 
sacred book of the Scandinavian mytho- 
logy, which is writen on velluiu ia the 
Scandinavian language. 

HOLLASU. 

Ilolland at present boasts of a vreat 

number of literary societies the principal 
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Sciences in Harlem; the Society of Sci- 
ences in Zealand; the Dutch Society of 
Beiles-Lettres,divided ito three sections, 
the principal of which holds its sittings 
in Amsterdam; the Economical Society, 
that of Fe/ix Meriiis; that of Agticnui- 
ture; the Diligentia Society of Dutch Li- 
terature in Leyden. Amsterdam pos- 
sesses many other literary societies, and 
one of medicine as well as the towns of 
Utrecht, Rotterdam, and Groningen. 
NAPLES. 
. Inthe year 1254, Pope Innocent IV. 
died at Naples, und was interred in the 
chapel of St. Laurence, from whence 
his body was removed to the cathedral 
where a monument was erected for him. 
This monument requiring some repairs, it 
was found becessary to open the recepta- 
cle last September, and the state in which 
the remains of the pontiff were fonnd, af= 
tera period of ive hundred and filty-three 
years was as follows: the body was sound 
and entire; the head, the hands, and the 
legs, were separatcd trom the trunk, and 
the former wanted only two teeth. He 
was dressed according to the practice of 
the times, in a chasuble (a kind of cope) 
of snuff coloured silk, richly embroidered 
in several parts. Atter the lapse of’ five 
centuries and a ball, the silk still wetained 
Rs original lustre. ‘Phe other garments, 
which appearto have been a Tunic and a 
Dalmatic, had been desivoved. Lis silk 
gloves, embroidered with gold at the 
Wrist, were In periect preservation, 

SPAIN. 

M. Betrancou nt, chicfengineer to the 
King of Spain, has communicated to the 
French Institute a new invention, which 
will render the construction of canals 
considerably more easy in future, iu so 
far as it provides against all uscless ex- 
penditure of water. Jf. A Pictet, who 
tuentioned it in a report made to the le- 
gislative body respecting a law for im- 
— taxes, for reparing reads and 
ridges, gives the followine accoynt 
| this improvement: “ Fach lock is 

irnished with an adjoinivg reservoir 
communicating with itat bottom: the luck 
is destined to raise and lower the vessels 
as usual, but the vertical mov ment of 
the liquid which flonts them js produced 
by the simple immersion of a box in the 
contiguous reservetr: the volume of this 
box is equal to that of the water to | 


VC 
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displaced, and it is so happily and ; 

niously balanced, that one nan ey 
cient for raising or lowering the leans 


vessel. T hus, in future, the more 
less considerable Supply of water vt 
formed one of the Ar 


) Chief difficulties , 
the construction of canals, will be» 
duced to the quantity necessary for gi 
plying the waste by filtration and eva: 

ration,” ae 

The environs of Madvid exhibit 9 ie 
vestiges of earth impregnated with bi. 
men, but no coal has been found, nor s 
there a city in Europe, at present, » 
much in want of it. There are a jes 
coal pits in the province of Asturia: by 
the coal 1s, in geneval, ia veins of [ink 
thickiress, scarcely any so much as ee) 
teen iuches, ; 

AXIERICA, 

The value of the trade with the Ind 
nations on the Missouri is 100,000), a 
year, and neary one-third of this apper 
tains tothe British merchants of Canada, 
and of the Liudson’s Bay Company. 

In the province of New Brunswick, i 
British America, a sawmill has been 

rected, to cut planks for the English 
market, which works fitteen saws in one 
frame, and is capable of cutting annually 
8,000,000 feet of timber. 

Mr. Arexaxprr Wixsos, of Philade: 
phia, is printing the Oruithology of Ame 
rien, or the Natural LListory ot the Birds 
or the United States, 

Fire Missionary Society of the United 
States heave sent their agents amon 
the Indians: but, with the, exception 
w have succeeded mi pre- 
ducing even a disposition to moral oF 
tellectual improvement, In only ones 
lage had the iy labours been attended “a 
any visible success. Itis situated on the 
river ‘Lhanies in the western district, @ 
the Indians are of the Delaware nau 
Several of the inhabitants read, and @ 
write a little; they attend church ree 
larly. where sermons in their own and ; 

maf Beg oe are delivered 0 
the English language are oe iabe 
Sundays, ‘The women sing the PS” 
an hymns with a respectable or 
of skill, and drmking ts ain 
versally abandoued ; which is Ul Asn 
previous step to furnishing the haat 
with the means or the matter ol *® 
ledge. 


the Quakers, { 


almost ul 
ye grand 
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REVIEW OF NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


——_ 


A Sonata for the Pranc forte, dedicated to the 
Queen. Compos: d for {be P.ano-forte by Pio 
Canchettini. 5. 

F this sonata is really composed by 
the reputed author, Pio Cianchettn, 

a child only six years old, we cannot but 

gunounce it as offering a most extraordi- 

nary instance of mental prematurity. We 
shall astonish our readers in saying, that 
it is not only free from puerilities, but pos- 
sesses many passages that would not dis- 
grace the pages of some well-noticed com- 
posers of the presentday. The infantile 
author is styled Mozart Britannicus. 

We subscribe to the illustrious appella- 

tion; not doubting, should his diligence 

keep pace with his genius, that some fu- 
ture prodigy will be equally proud to be 
surnamed Cianchettina. 


A favcurite Concerto for the Pizno-forte, with 
“Accompaniments for two Violins, Flute, twe 
Horns and Bass, in which is introduced the ad- 
mired Air of Lewie Gordon. Composed and 
dedicated to Lady Frances Elizabeth Somerset, 
by Robert Broderip. 65. 

Mr. Broderip has displayed in this con- 
certo a pleasing fancy, and cultivated 
taste. ‘The passages succeed each other 
easily and naturally, and the movements 
ctlurd, by their variety, a relief to the 
ear which cannot but recommend the 
composition to the favourable notice of 
plano-furte practitioners. 

“ My Laddie is gone far away,” a favourite 
Stach dir, barmanined for four Voices; by 
William Kuyvett. Os, 

The harmonization of this air, which 
has been highly applauded at Messrs. 
Kovvett’s aunual concerts, doves much 


credit to the taste and judgment of Mr-- 


William Knyvett. The parts are sO Com- 

Lined and distributed as to produce a 

striking effect, and to evince considerable 

familiarity with this species of vocal com- 
position, 

Numbers 2,3 ,4 and 5, of a Collection of Haydn, 
Mozart, and Beetboven’s Symphonies, in Score. 
Each Number, to Subscriber s, 5s. to Non-sub- 
cribers, OS. 

Phis work, two numbers of which ap- 
pear every month, proceeds with the same 
e af with which it started; and, from 
ts ucatness and correctness, cannot fail 
to form a useful and valuable body of 
‘yMphoniec music, and to do great credit 
- the Judgment, Spirit and liberality of 
the publishers, Messrs. Cianchettini and 


~ 
#cratp, 


| TY Y 
‘“uxtucy Mac., Ne. 164. 


Tee Duetts for two Performers on the Piane 
Sorte 5 taken from the favourite Airs in the 
Baisett of La Dansomanie. Composed and are 
ranged by T. Latour. 4s. 

Phese duetts are arranged with taste 
and ingenuity, and will be found both 
pleasing and improving to voung practt- 
tioners. ‘Lhe movements are light in 
their style, and easy of execution, and 
greatly ealculated to flatter the general 
taste, 


“4 A Knight there came from the Field of Slain; 
aglee for four Voices. Composed and ar- 
ranged, with an Accompaniment for the Piano 
forte, by T. Cocke. 3s. 

This glee is upon the plan of Dr. Cal- 
cort’s “ Red-cross Knight,” and though 
not qualitied to rival that excellent proe 
duction, is yet entitied to our commenda- 
tion. The melody and distribution of 
the harmonious parts are greatly above 
mediocrity; and the composition, if well 
performed, wil not fail to gratify the jue 
dicious auditor, 

Four favew ite Airs, arranged for the Harp, and 
dedicated to the Honourable Mrs. Fane. by S. 
Dussek. 2s. 6d. 

The four airs here arranged are Du- 
randurte & Belerma,Grammachree Molly, 
Coolun, aud God save the Emperor. The 
digressive passages and embellishmenis 
are conceived with taste, and the whole 
forms an eiegant and pleasing assem- 
blage of harp-exercises. 


Madame Catalani’s celebrated Air, ** Nel cor 
piu non mi sento,” with Variations in the 
Grotesque Style. Composed by J. Mazazingbi. 
Esq. 1s. 6d. 

The taste and ingenuity of these vari- 
ations will form fur them no inconsider- 
able recommendation with judges of good 
piano-forte music. Well-wishers, how- 
ever, as we are toreal merit, we yet can- 
not entirely approve the dea of wrikny 
passages fur execution by one finger only ; 
and cannot but express our hope not tu 
sce the example tollowed. ’ 


66 Ae Summer's Eve,” a Sang from Campbells 
Pleasures of Hope, as sung ty Mr. Vaughem 
at Dr. Smith's Concert. Composed oy Dr. Cal 
cott. 

We find in this gong both science apd 
fancy. ‘The melody is px asingly con- 
ceived, and the bass and accompaniments 
are busv and etlectwe. ‘Te Composition 
is throuy hot truly ingenious,and it every 
where exhibits the real giaaver. 
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& No Flow'r that blows,” sung at the public 
and private Concerts, London and Dublin. 


Harmonix d fer four Voices by Thomas Augus- 
tine Geary. 1s. 6d. 


This harmonization is judiciously con- 
ducted. The.parts blend well, and the 
general effect is agreeable and intcrest- 
Ing. 

66 Had I a Caveon some far distant Shore,” a fa- 
wourite Song, written by Robert Burns, and 


composed, withan Accompaniment for the Piano- 
forte, by Fobn Whitaker. 15. 6d. 


A pleasing simplicity and expressive 
smoothness form the proper chrracteris- 
tics of this little air, and serve to distin- 


~_— 
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guish it from the mass of modern 
The introductory and conclod 
nies are well conceived, and 
Mr. Whitaker's taste, 


Flights of Fancy, or three Divertimentes t. . 
Piano forte. Composed and dedictaad Me 
Goding, by P. King, esq. 


These pleasant little pieces, thouel 
they possess no distinguishing 
the title under which they ap 
not without indications of a 
nation, and a cultivated ju 
will, we doubt not, attr 
notice. 
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MONTHLY RETROSPECT OF THE FINE ARTS, 


The Use of ull New Prints, end Communications of Articles of Intelligence, arerequested. 


ae 


The Right Henourable Lord Viscount Catkcart, 
Baron of Greenock, Knight of the Most Noble 
Order of the Thistle. Painted by Fobn Hopp- 
ner, e39. R. A. engraved by Henry Meyn, and 
published by Boydell and Co. Cheapside. 


T has been the frequent practice of 
M artists of great celebrity to make 
spirited and forcible sketches, but to take 
so much pains in the finishing that they 
worked away all the spirit. Stuart, the 
American painter, used to say of a great 
painter from his own country, that he 
made better sketches than any man in 
England; but by acting as the bear 
does by its cubs, and trying to lick them 
into shape, he polished away both force 
aud spirit, and rendered them vapid. 
This print is not liable to such an ob- 
jection ; it is ina forcible and peculiarly 
line style. It properly forms a part of a 
very fine series, which Messrs. Boydell 
have just published,representing the City 
of Copenhagen, with the disposition of 
the English Fleet before it; from draw- 
uigs made on the spot, by Captain Cock- 
burn of the royal artillery, 

Plate I. represents a View of the Island 
of Amak, with the coast of Sweden, and 
the advanced squadron under Sir Samuel 
Hood, in the distance, &c. &c. 

Plate IT and III. Views of the City 
Sf Copenhagen, taken from the Palace 
of Fredericksburg, embracing the whole 
of the city, and shewing the situation of 
the British batteries, &c. 

Plate IV. View of the whole British 
Fleet and Transports, &c. 

Plate V. View of the Castle of Cro- 
nenburg, with the British Fleet before it- 
together with the Castle of Helsenburg, 


&c. shewing 

Sound, &c. 
The prints are engraved in aqua-tinta, 

by M. R. Pollard, and finished in colours 

to imitate the drawings. 

The size of each print 10} by % 
inches long. 

Price to subscribers, 3]. 13s, 6d. each 
set ; and proofs, five guineas. 

The Coast of Zealand, and indeed the 
whole scenery which these engravings 
represent, is universally admitted to rank 
among the most picturesque and bea 
tiful marine views in Europe, and the 
prints are admirably executed. 

Paul, preaching at Athens. Raphael pirz'. 
T. Holloway, bisterical engraver to bis Mx 
jesty, sculpt. Published for J. Holloway, 
Hampton-Court. 


We some time since announced, that 
Mr. Holloway had begun to engrave 
Raphael’s Cartoons. This was a ve} 
arduous undertaking, and demanded 
talents of more than co:nmon magnitude 
to execute it in a proper manner. In 
this, which is the first plate of the = 
this artist has displayed a proo! that 
possesses these talents. The engraving 
is a very elaborate performance, # 
must be classed as a very fine plate, 
which will greatly tend to rescue ve 
country from the disgrace of “8 
whelming the arts with such a ae 
titude of garish, yet slovenly ait 
prints, to the reproach of g% hs 
aud sound science. {tis ardently t 
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that have powers commensurate to the 
execution, such productions are at once 
honourable to the skill and genius which 
produce them, and to the country where 
they are produced. We have been told, 
that Mr. Holloway has several of the 
lates in great forwardness, and are happy 
to bear that be has a very liberal and 
noble subscription, 
Tie Death of Lord Nelson Painted by Samuel 
Drummond, Engraved by George Clint. Pub- 
listed for Drummond, Church-street, Sobo. 


Mr. Drummond’s professional abilities 
we have always thought of with great re- 
spect. Many of his productions display 
great marks of ability; and this is worthy 
of the artist, and will hold a very respect- 
able rank indeed among the numerous 
compositions on the same subject. The 

icture, which was of a large size, was 
exhibited at Mr. Drummonda’s, and at the 
Gallery of Arts, Pall-mall. In order to 
secure a certainty, that no faulty or 
worn-out impressions should be taken 
from the copper, the plate, after a given 
number were taken off, ({ think three 
hundred,) was destroyed. 


His Mest Gracious Majesty George III. T. 
Stothavd, R. A. pinxt. Engraved, published, 
and respctfuliy dedicated to bis Majesty's 
loyal and faithful Subjects, by G. Testolini, 
Orne. 

It is a iittle singular that in this aye 
of portraits, we have never yet had what 
could be called a capital portrait of his 
Majesty ; but so it unquestionably 1s. 
Mr, Stothard’s, from which this is en- 
graven, was a good picture, and the 
print, which isa small whole length, in 
the chalk manner, is very fair; but it 
would perhaps have been entitled toa 
higher class, if it had deen rather more 
delicately finished. 


The Marquis.of Stafford has displayed. 


more taste and spirit in his exertions to 
promote, encourage, and patronize the 
fine arts, than any other nobleman in 
Uns country. His throwing open his 
spiendid mansion in Cleveland-row, for 
furor five months in the year, to gratify 
the amateur, and exbibit to the nobility, 
c vnnonsieurs, Xe. the productions of Eng- 
list, artists, many of which he has rece utly 
purc liased at most liberal prices, is better 
Calculated to excitea spiritof competition, 
promote the English school, and hold out 
“ grand and patriotic example to other 
men ot rank, than any plan that has 
been hitherto adopted. 

Besides this, we learn that he is at 
preseut erecting a galiety at Trentham, 
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im Staffordshire, to be entirely appro- 
priated to the productions of English 
ariists. For the decoration of this, the 
noble Marquis has purchased a number 
of the best selected paintings from the 
British Gallery at a considerable expense ; 
these, together with several others, which 
his lordship has collected frum other 
sources, are shortly to be sent down to 
enrich this new depository of the arts. 
The gallery is to be sixty feet long, and 
is to be constructed on the most magni- 
ficent and elegant style that the taste of 
Tatham the architect can devise, 

Mr. Laurence has been peculiarly suc- 
cessful in his portrait of the late Mr. 
Pit. Itis an accurate likeness as could 
possibly be obtained, and admirably ex- 
presses the lotty character of the original. 
The picture, which has been purchased 
by Mr, Aungerstein, is a very fine come 
position, 

John Harris, of Sweetings Alley, Royal 
Exchange, proposes to publish by sub- 
scription, an engraving of the gallant 
action fought on the 1st of October, 
1807, off Barbadoes, by his Majesty's 
Packet the Windsor Castle, with the 
French Schooner, Le Genie, from Gua- 
daloupe, in which the French Schooner 
had titty-seven men killed and wounded, 
The size of the plate is twenty-three 
inches by sixteen, and will be engraved 
in aqua-tinta by James Haraden, alter a 
picture painted by Thomas Whitcombe, 
inarine painter. Price of the print 
7s. 6d. proof, or in colours, 15s, Sub- 
scriptions are received by Messrs. Boy- 
dell and Co. Cheapside; Clay and Seri- 
ven, Ludyate-street; and Colnaghi and 
Co, Cockspur- street. 

Random and Snaith. of Hart-street, 
Bloomsbury, have just imported from 
Paris, copies of the celebrated collection 
of paintings by Raphael, Guido, Cor- 
regio, Angelo, and other great masters of 
the Italian school, forming part of the 
paintings of the National Museum in 
the Louvre, at Paris. The above are 
elegantly printed, by Didot, in large folio, 
with a description, and historical and 
critical explanation of each painting, 
at 26s. per number. ; . 

The Empress Josephine 1s going to 
erect ata gallery at Malmaison, for the 
purpose of exhibiting all the works ot 
art which she possesses. Among these 
are a beautiful collection of Etruscan 
vases, fine Greek armour, found ~ t ya 
pel, and a nuiuber of pictures ») the 
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Dubourg’s Museum, with additions, 
is now open, at No. 68, Lower Grosve- 
nor-street, with large cork models of 
temples, amphitheatres, mausoleums, 
&c. from the most admired remains of 
antiquity in Rome, Italy, and the South 
of France. Cork gives an admirable 
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its, when cut in the 
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semble the ravages of the teeth rr in 
more than any art can produce. y. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF LEARNED SOCIETIES. 
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NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF FRANCE, 


REPORT of the TRANSACTIONS of the PuY- 
SICAL CLass Of the NATIONAL INSTI- 
TUTE, for the last HALF YEAR of 1806. 
By M. CUVIER, SECRETARY to the socI- 
ETY. 

(Continued from page 577.) 
DE LA BILLARDIERE has 

M. completed twenty-two numbers 

of his Flora of New Holland. 

Five new genera, we are informed, are 
therein described, one of which, in par- 
ticular, terined by this Botanist athero- 
sperma, and which he considers as be- 
louging to the family of the ranuncwli, is 
a tree likely to become very useful in 
France, as the kernel of its fruit pos- 
sesses the taste and odour of the nutmeg, 
and as it appears very capable of sup- 
porting the temperature of that climate. 

One of our most celebrated corre- 
spondents, M. Humboldt, continues to 
publish, in conjunction with his tellow 
traveller, M. Bonpland, the plants they 
have discovered in South America. Two 
numbers of this interesting work have 
already appeared. We are likewise in- 
debted to these indefatigable travellers 
for so many new species belonging to the 
family of the melastoma alone, that they 
might form a volume by themselves. 

These learned naturalists, continues 
M. Cuvier, have been equally industrious, 
and successful in their researches into 
the natural history of animals. 

The Condor, a bird so famous in the 
Cordilleras, had never been accurately 
described before their time, and its size 
had always been greatly exaggerated. 

According to their description it 
scarcely exceeds one metre in height, 
or more than three or four metres in 
thickness. Its colour is commonly a 
blackish brown; and the lower part of the 
neck is furnished with a ring of white 
feathers. The male is discriminated by 
a ileshy crest on the crown of the head, 
and by a white spot upon the wing, m 
Whie h are not found in the female. 

The observations of these two travellers 
upon the electrical eel of 


arks 


Surinam, 








gymnotus electricus, are in M. Cuviers 
opinion, extremely curious. This fs, 
which is very common in several of the 
marshes of Guiana, gives such violem 
shocks as to stun horses, make thei fa! 
down, and expose them to be drowned, 
It is in this way, that we obtain possessio, 
of the yymnotus, because when the 
animal is exhausted by a quick repetiting 
of these shocks, it may be seized with 
unpunity. M. de Humboldt, in placing 
his feet on one of these electrical eels, 
after being drawn out of the water, 
experienced so severe a shock, that the 
impression left by it continued the whole 
day, and disqualitied him trom judging 
of its true naturc; but when only sight 
shocks are communicated, they produce 
a particular tremulous motion, a species 
of subsultus tendinum, which OCCUTS 11k 
in ordinary electrical shocks. The effects 
produced by those of the gymnotus more 
particularly reseimb.e the pain which 
occasioned on galvanizing a wound. . The 
shocks depend on the will of the anima, 
which gives them without making #) 
apparent motion, and directs them * 
cording to its pleasure. In proportion, 
as itis better ted, and the water eM 
frequently renewed, in which it is kept, 
the shocks are more violent; but OF 
cease to be communicated, on depriving 
the animal of its brain and heart. be 
may be propagated through the ef t 
media us those of electricity; tS oe 
however, sufficien: to come Ito contac 
, a i nal is kept 
with the water, in which the anit er 
in order to receive a shock ; a aie 
is it necessary to this effect tin two 
circle, ar to touch the anima' 1 
oints, ; . ' 
. M. Tenon, has given 90 pre 
continuation of bis Memoirs Up? 
Dentition of the Horse. 
After briefly recapitula 
sults he had presented tot as 
in former years, he dwells, at col 
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in the upper jaw have three. The first 
of the former are thinner, and crooked 
from before backwards; those of the 
latter were crooked towards the palate. 
This curvature distinguishes them from 
the front grinders, whether they be milk- 
teeth, or those succeeding them, which 
are always straight. 

The turmer of these back grinders are 
visible in the alveolus at the time of 
birth; theyappear about the ninth month, 
and last during life; they are also longer 
in wearing down by mastication than the 
others. ‘The first and second have behind 
a small longitudinal ridze, which assists 
them in cutting the alveolus, but which 
is speedily succeeded by # plane surtace, 
intended to afford support to the tooth, 
which shoots behind. No other tooth, 
on the contrary, being to succeed the 
third back grinder, it preserves its ridge 
throughout its whole length; but it bas 
asinall swelling, which hinders it from 
opening the alveolus so quickly as the 
others. All these teeth, during their 
evolution, produce upon the jaw the 
sane effect, as an expansive instrument, 
which dilates it unequally, and varies 


the form of it according to the age ot 


the animal, and contormably to the 
wants of every period of its lite. 
This respectable anatomist has also 


recently published the first volume of 


his “ Recherches d’ Anatomie et de Chi- 
In this work he chiefly treats 
ot the eyes, and the diseases to which 
they are subject, and of the exfoliation 
Of the bones; he has inserted in it seve- 
ral of the ‘memoirs noticed in formes 
reports. Buta work, like the present, 
intended for men of science cannot, it 1s 
Justly observed, be properly analyzed ina 
report of this nature. 


rurcie,” 


M. Cuvier, procééds next to inform- 


us, that he himself continues his re- 
researches respecting the remains of 
those animals, which the revolutions of 
our globe appear to have destroyed. 
Of these he has described five in the last 
tix months, 

The bones of the first have been long 
well known, and are found, in great 
abundance near different rivers in North 
America, where they have improperly 
Kiven to them the apellation of mammoth, 
which belongs exclusively to the fussi/e 
elephant socommon in Siberia. Of the 


four others, which belong to the same 
Beaus, but which were not hitherto 
S0Wn, two were found in Europe aud 
won North America. 

These tive animals are characterised 
by faving tusks and a trunk, or proboscis, 
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like the elephant, and having the lower 


Jaw furnished with conical points dis- 


posed in pairs. It is from this last 
circumstance, that the generic name of 
maslodonte, or animaur @ dents mame 
melonées has been applied to them by 
M. Cuvier, 

The labours of this naturalist respectiug 
the fossile bones, so frequently found in 
the plaster quarries near Paris, led to the 
discovery recently made at Montmartre, 
of a very pertect skeleton, It helongs toe 
one of the eleven species supposed at 
present to be extinct, and which have 
been described by M. Cuvier. What 
had only been conjectured respecting the 
bones found separately is now fully con- 
firmed by this skeleton, in which they 
sull remain in their natural union, 

M. de Beativor has published the 
third part of his Insectes recueillis en 
Afrtgue el en Amertyue. 

The history of animals, though placed 
at the limits of the puysical and moral 
sciences, does not employ alone, in its 
discussions, the theory of the action of 
bodies ; that of tie Operations of mund is 
not foreign to this inquiry. 

It is well known, that the nature and 
limits of the intehigence of the brute 
creation have, for a long period of tume, 
occupied the attention of metaphysicians, 
though these are points that can only be 
detcrimined by naturalists. 

lu this powt of view, such subjects 
attord proper objects of inquiry to our 
class, and for Uus reason says the lear- 
ned reporter, we heard with much ine 
terest a memoir upod instunct, of rather 
against instinct, by M. Dupont de Ne- 
mours, member of the historical class. 

Considerations wholly toreign to the 
subject, formerly rendered such questions 
extremely complicated, while Descartes, 
on the contrary, ran mto the opposite 
extreme, by regarding brutes as mere 
machines. 

Did not experience teach us how far 
the spirit of system uas sometimes led 
the createst of men, we wight be inddted 
to beheve, that they were not serious iu 
their speculanions, or that they had never 
attended to the habits and manners of 
aniunais. Be this, however, a5 i may, 
since philosophers have found it more 
advaltayeuus Lo observe bature herseit 
than to create an imaginary world around 
them,they have returned toa train ot thinks 
ing on this subject simular to the vulgar. 

No individuat possessed of common 
understanding, can hesitate to beheve, 
that animals are conscious of their sen- 
gations, aud are determined in their 
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actions, by present pleasure or pain; but 


it must be also admitted, that they 
possess a strong memory ; that they form, 
by repeated experience, general judg- 
ments, founded on analogy; and that 
they afterwards couduct theimselves ac- 
cording to the pleasure, or pain felt in 
consequence of the decisions, and often 
in Opposition to the attraction of present 
pleasure or pain; and, lustly, that this 
principle, well directed, may be employed 
by man in their education, and may 
sometimes lead animais to the habit of 
performing, with admirable precision, ac- 
tions not only in themselves extremely 
eithcult, but to which their conformation 
dues not seem adapted. 

None of these pbilosophers doubt, 
that animals have various ways of ex- 
pressing their wants and their passions, 
and that those of the superior orders, 
whose organization approaches to that 
of the human species, are capable of 
Jearning the signification of many of our 
words, and obey our orders, without 
committing any mistakes. 

But independently of these faculties, 
which in some respects rescmble ours, 
and which vary in a considerable degree 
in the different classes of animals, na- 
turalists conceive they have discovered 
in certain species other faculties, which 
appear to be essentially dilfereut, and to 
which they have given the name of instinct. 

There are certain actions essential to 
the preservation of the species, but which 
are often entirely foreign to the apparent 
wants of the individual-; they are often 
also so very coniplicated, that were we 
to attribute them to intelligence, it would 
presuppose a degree of foresight and 
knowledge, which no one has vet ventured 
to ascribe to these species. Such actions 
cannot be attributed to a principle of 
mutation, since it should seem that the 
individuals, who perform them, had no 
opportunity of acquiring such knowledge, 
and yet that those of the same species 
unilurmly practise them nearly in the 
sam® manner: lastly, what appears not 
less remarkable is, that actions, which 
have no reference whaiever to the decree 
of ordinary intelligence, and which be- 
come more sincular, more acute, and 
more disinterested, 0 proportion as the 
annnals, which perform them, belong to 
classes less elevated and more stupid, 
‘Thus i is among the insects, the mole 
lusew, and the worms, that we observe 
the most astonishing mstincts 4 hence, it 
should seem, that instinet and intelligence 
are two distinct faculties intended to 
compensate the want of each other, as, 
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In some respects, fecundity supp! 
place of strength or longevity; it is 
by the Just proportion of intel] Ce 
mstinct, and physical qualities = 
the delicacy of the senses, or the 
of the body, that the SPECIES are 
Naturalists have, therefore sy 
that animals endowed with WIstinct exes 
these particular actions, in con 
of an mternal impulse, wholly Independers 
of experience, foresight, education, a4 
external agents, or, in other terms, the 
Organization aione determines them m 
act in that peculiar manner, — This cop. 
clusion has been adopted by most ob 
servers, whe merely differ in explain 
the mode, in which organization mpar. 
this determination. The following ac. 
count is given, by the reporter, of M, 
Dupount’s opinions on this subject, 
The necessity or the desire of per. 
forming a certain action can only pr 
ceed irom sensations, or the recollection 
of sensations ; in a word from iinages, 
but it is not requisite, that sensations 
should derive their origin from without, 
for all external sensations require internal 
motions of the nerves and brain, without 
which they could not occur. Now a 
these internal motions may originate ia 
the organs themselves, exclusively of any 
action trom without, as may be observed mn 
dreains and different maladies, it seems 
therefore fair to infer. that certain animals 
are organized in such a manner, that it 
ternal motions may umitormly are 
within themselves proper to produce 
sensations and images, and that these 
images irresistibly determine their will 
to certain actions, j 
This hypothesis appears not to posses 
any thing in common with that Of i 
nate ideas, which has only for -_ ub- 
jects general or abstract nouons, 
those who deny, with reason, that the 
general ideas of man are innate, av 
never atiismed, what daily experienc 
would contradict, that he may not expe> 
rience sensations from the internal st 
ons of lis own organs, and that wir 
out the intervention of external _ 
Neither does it appear to have ap 
thing, in common, with the em ® 
materialism ; for whatever idea “. rv 
entertain respecting the nature oles 
. Pak ae : » nevert 
sentient principse, We AME Cm ly 
ba tha 
constrained to allow, aud intel 
experience sensations through axel 
medium of the brain and nervous * “’ 
Lastly, this hypothesis dues . ws 
proximate more nearly than ae | 
to fatalism; for every actwe ncatl 
termined, either by a preset ot 
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or by the recollection of a past sensation, 
or by the fear or hope of a future 
sensation, whether these sensations be 
external or internal, the scate of the 
question is not changed. 

It seems, however, that a dread of 
acquiescing in any of these three theories 
has operated on M. Dupont to reject 
iadiscraminately every species of instiuct. 

He begins, by shewing, that the ac- 
tious of animals belouging to the supe- 
rior order as quadrupeds and_ birds, 
result merely from a combination of 
their experience and their physical fa- 
culties, in which opinion all naturalists 
concur, 

He next endeavours to explain physi- 
cally how these animals, and even chil- 
drew themselves, learn to suck ; he shews 
that several species have the power of 
emitting sounds suthciently numerous to 
form a very complicated language ; aad 
he assures us, from his own observation, 
that they employ some of these sounds 
under circumstances so extremely simi- 
lar, that it is impossible to doubt but 
they attach to them a determinate and 
Axed signification, His observations on 
this part of his subject are extremely 
wterestng, and well calculated, accor 
ding to M. Cuvier, to enrich the natural 
history of these species. 

He also endeavours to prove, that the 
species can bring their modes of vopera- 
tion to the greatest perfection, under 
cert circumstances ; but here, per- 
haps, naturalists may accuse him of ha- 
ving made a comparison between the 
nteliigence of species somewhat different. 
thus, for example, the beaver of North 
America is nut entirely similar ‘to the 
beaver of the Rhone, nor is the social 
spider of Paraguay of the sanfe species 
as our solitary spider, 

We couccive, from the foregoing ob- 
‘ervations, that M. Dupont will find the 
createst difficulty in explaining how 
“sects lgive learned the astonishing pre- 
“auous with which they prepare proper 
‘eter aud nourishment for the eggs 
wach they and others are about to 
“eposit, and the worins which are to 
Proceed from them, though they have 
hever seen either an egg or a similar 
worm, and though the wants of the worm 
have ho relation with those of the insect 
Wat labours for its preservation. 
ion multitude of examples, which 
tet wrens, M. Dupont has confined 
of " he one. It relates to the sagacity 

species of wasp, termed by him 

ONE Sucpe solitaire, of which he gives 

‘© folowing account :— 
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_ During the life of the perfect animal, 
it feeds on flowers; but when about to 
deposit its eggs, it digs in argillaceous 
sand a cylindrical hole, at the bottom 
of which it lays an egg, and afterwards 
searches on the common garden cabbage 
tor a smal green caterpillar, on which at 
never preys at any other peviod of its 
existence. Tbe wasp punctures this 
caterpillar with is sting, in such a man- 
ner, as to weaken it, so that it cannot 
resist the attacks of the worm, which, 
in due tune, escapes from the egg, and 
devours it: besides, were the wasp to 
employ such a tovce as to kill the reptile, 
it would corrupt, and thus be rendered 
unfit to serve as nourishment to the 
worm, This sagacious insect next pro- 
ceeds to roll up its prey in a circular 
form, and place it carefully in the hole 
near the egg, after which it renews its 
search, until it has collected eleven other 
caterpillars, which it treats in the same 
manner: it then carefully closes the hole 
and dies. 

Immediately on being hatched, and 
escaping from the egg, the little greea 
worm devours successively the twelve 
caterpillars, prepared for its support, and 
atterwards becoining metamorphosed into 
a wasp deserts its subterranean dwelling, 
fiving trom flowerto flower, and giving 
itself up to love, until the season arrives 
for depositing its eggs, when it performs 
precisely the sae Operations as the 
parent wasp, and on the very same species 
of caterpillar. 

M. Dupont de Nemours, in order to 
explain this extraordinary fact, is obliged 
to suppose, that the wasp, or perfect in- 
sect, retains a recollecuon of the sen- 
sations it experienced during its con- 
tinuance in the worm state, though the 
‘form of its organs be entirely changed. 
It is evident, however, that he must also 
suppose, though it be not expressly mene 
tioned, that the wasp can recognize, by 
sight, the caterpillar, and sand, which 
it could only know by the touch, while 
in the worm state, since it is then blind: 
it besides never leaves its subterranean 
dwelling, until it has become changed 
into the insect state, and befure this pe- 
riod the caterpillars are wholly devoured. 
In fine, as M. Dupont ventures not to 
suppose that the wasp can foresee that 
the egg, which it lays, will become a 
worm, and require the diferent ope- 
rations which it performs ©n its account, 
he persuades himself, that all these are 


done merely to amuse itselt, hy imitating 
what it had seen during Is Mist existence, 
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GREAT BRITAIN, 
T the Court at the Queen’s Palace, 
the 4th of November, 1807, pre- 
sent, The King’s Most Excellent Majesty 
im Council, 


From the London Gazette of Saturday, Novem- 
ber the 7th, 1807. 

Whereas the King of Denmark has issued 
2 Declaration of War against his Majesty, his 
subjects and people; and his Majesty’s anxi- 
ous and repeated endeavours to obtain the re- 
vocation of such Declaration, and to procure 
the restoration of peace, have proved ineffec- 
tual; his Majesty therefore is pleased, by and 
with the advice of his Privy Council, to order, 
and itis hereby ordered, that general reprisals 
be granted against the ships, goods, and sub- 
jects of the King of Denmark (save and ex- 
cept any vessels to which his Majesty’s licence 
has been granted, or which have been direct- 
ed to be released from the embargo, and have 
mot since arrived at any foreign port), so that 
as well his Majesty’s fleets and ships, as also 
all other ships and vessels that shall be com- 
missioned by letters of marque or general re- 
prisals, or otherwise, by his Majesty’s com- 
missioners for executing the office of lord 
high admiral of Great Britain, shall and may 
lawfully seize all ships, vessels, and goods be- 
longing to the King of Denmark or his sub- 
jects, or others inhabiting within the territo- 
ries of the King of Denmark, and bring the 
same to judgment in any of the courts of ad- 
miralty within his Majefty’s dominions ; and, 
to that end, his Majesty’s advucate-general, 
with the advocate of the Admiralty, are forth- 
with to prepare the draft of a commission, 
and present the same to his Majesty at this 
Board, authorising the commissiuners for exe- 
cuting the office of lord high admiral, or any 
person or persons by them empowered and ap- 
pointed, to issue forth and grant ljetiers of 
marque and reprisals to any of his Majesty's 
subjects, or others whom the said coinmission- 
ers shall deem fitly qualified in that behalf, 
for the apprehending, seizing, and taking the 
ships, vessels, and goods belonging to Den- 
mark, and the vassals acd subjects of the 
King of Denmark, or any inhabiting within 
his countries, territories, or duminions, except 
as aforesaid; and that such powers and clauses 
be inserted in the said commission as have 
been usual, and are according to former pre- 
cegents 5 and his Majesty's advocate-general, 
with the advocate of the Admiralty, are also 
forthwith to prepare the dra‘t of a commission, 
and present the same to his Majesty at this 
Boarc, authorizing the said commissioners for 
executing the office of lord high admiral of 
Great Britain, and the lieutenant and judge 
of the said court, his surrogate or surrogates, 
re several Courts of admira'ty within 

= Majesty Ss Gomiaions, to take cognizance 


of, and judicially proceed upon all, ang 
manner of captures, seizures, prizes, and . 
prisals of all ships and §00ds that rd or vr 
be taken, and to hear and determine the re 
and, according to the course of admiralty, ag 
the law of nations, to adjudge and tondens 
ali such ships, vessels, and goods as shall be 
long to Venmark, or the: vassals and subject 
of the King of Denmark, or to any others ig. 
habiting within any of his countries, temity 
ries, and dominions, except as aforesaid: and 
that such powers and clauses be inserted in 
the said commission as have been usual, and 
are according to former precedents; and they 
are likewise to prepare, and lay beiore his Mj. 
jesty at this Board, a draft of such instruc. 
tions as May be proper to be sent tothe coun 
of admiralty in his Majesty’s foreign govern. 
ments aud plantations, for their guidane 
herein; as also another draft of instructions 
tor such ships as shall be commissioned for 
the purpose abovementioned. : 


Supplement to the London Gazette of November 
14, 1807. 

At the Court at the Queen's Palace, 
the 11th of November, 1807, Present, 
the King’s Most Excellent Majesty in 
Council. 

Whereas certain orders, establishing a 
unprecedented sy{tem of warfare against thi 
kingdom, and aimed especially at the des.rut- 
tion of its commerce and resources, wert 
some time since, issued by the Government 
of France, by which ‘* The British Islanés 
were deciared to be in a state of blockade,” 
thereby subjecting to capture and condemar 
tien all vessels with their cargoes, which 
should continue to trade with lis Majesty’ 
dominions : 

And whereas by the same order, a 
trading in English merchandize is prohibites, 
and every article of mercliandize belonging 
to Englaid, or coming from het Colomtes, 
or of ner manufacture, is declared lawtel 
prize:”” ale m 

And whereas the nations in alliance -s 
France, and uncer her controul, were regul 
to give, and have given, and G0 §I¥% 
tu such orders: 

And whereas his Majesty’s Order _. 
7:h of January last hes not answered t cg 
sired purpose, either of compelling thee 
to recal tose orders, or of inducing —¥ 
Nations to interpost, with effect, to rs 
their revocation, but, on the contrary, 


iv for ith in 
same have been recently enforced W 


creased rigour: . 
And owen his Majesty, under pect 

cumstances, finds himself compelled t0 of 

further measures for asserting and earth 

his just rights, and for supporting that * 

time Power which the exertion F 
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of his people < under Provides 
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Providence, enabled him to establish and 
maintain; and the maintenance of which is 
nat more essential to che safety and prospe.- 
rity of his Majesty’s dominions, than it is to 
the protection of such States as still retain 
their independence, and to the general inte- 
rest and happiness of mankind: 

His Majesty is therefore pleased, by and 
with the advice of his Privy Council, to 
order, and it is hereby ordered, that all the 
ports and places of France and her Allies, or 
of any other country at war with his Ma. 
jesty, and all other ports or places in Europe, 
from which, althoegh not at war with his 
Majesty, the British flag is excluded, and all 
ports and places in the Colonies belonging to 
his Majelty’s enemies, shall, from hence. 
forth, be subject to the same restrictions in 
point of trade and navigation, with the ex- 
ceptions hereinufter-mentioned, as if the same 
were actually blockaded by his Majesty’s na- 
val forces, in the most strict and rigorous 
manner:—<-And it is hereby further ordered 
and declared, that all trade in articles which 
are of the produce or manufacture of the said 
countries or colonies, shali be deemed and 
considered to be unlawfu!; and that every 
vessel trading from or to the said countries or 
colonies, together with all goods and mer- 
chandize on buard, and all articles of the 
produce or manufacture of the said ccuntries 
or colonies, shall be captured, and condemned 
as prize to the captors. 

But although his Majefty would be fully 
justified, by the circumstances and conside- 
rations above recited, in establishing such 
system of restrictions with respect to all the 
countries and colonies of his enemies, with- 
out exception or qualification; yet his Ma- 
jesty, being nevertheless desirous not to sub- 
ject neutrais to any greater inconvenience than 
is absolutely inseparable from the carrying 
into effect his Majesty’s just determination to 
counteract the designs of his enemies, 2nd to 
retort upon his enemies themselves the con- 
Sequences of their own violence and injustice ; 
and being yet wiiling-to hope-that-it may-be 
Possible (consistently with thar object) still 
to allow to neutrals the opportunity of fur- 
Oshing themselves with colonial produce for 
their own consumption and Supply; and even 
to leave open, for the present, such trade 
with bis Majesty’senemies as shall be carried 
on directly with the ports of his Majesty's 
weer. or of his Allies, in the manner 

ereinafter. mentioned : 

Hs “Majesty is therefore pleased further to 
“tucty and it is hereby ordered, that nothing 
hereit Contained shall extend to subject to cap- 
“src or concemnation, any vessel, or the cargo 
O° ny Vessel, belonging to any country not de- 
“sated by this order to be subjected to the re- 
sestecoonS tacident toa state of blockade, which 
sat Rave Cleared out with such cargo from 
be «bert or place of the country to which 

. S008, either in Europe of America, 
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or from some free port in his Majesty's colo- 
nies, under circumstances in which such trade 
from such free port is permitted, direct to 
Some port or place in the colonies of his Ma- 
Jesty’s enemies, or from those colonies direct 
to the country to which such vessel belongs, 
or to some free port in his Majesty's colonies, 
in such cases, and with such articles, as it 
may be lawful to import into such free port ; 
Nor to any vessel, or the cargo of any vessel, 
belonging to any country not et war with his 
Majesty, which shall have cleared out from 
some port or place in this kingdom, or from 
Gibraltar or Malta, under such regulations as 
his Majesty may,think fit to prescribe, or 
from any port belonging to his Majesty's 
Allies, and shall be proceeding direct to the 
port specified in her clearance; nor to any 
vessel, or the cargo of any vessel, belonging 
to any country not at war with his Majesty, 
which shal! be coming from any port or place 
in Europe which is declared by this order to 
be subject to the restrictions incident to a 
state of bluckade, destined to some port or 
place tn Europe belonging to his Majesty, 
and which shall be on her voyage direct there. 
to; but these exceptions are not to be under- 
Stood as exempting from capture or confisca- 
tion any vessel or goods which shall be liable 
thereto, in respect of having-entered or dee 
parted from any port or place actually block- 
aded by his Majesty's squadrons or ships of 
war, or for teing enemies’ property, or ‘for 
any other cause than the contravention of 
this present order. 

And the Commanders of his Majesty's Ships 
of War and: Privateers, and other Vessels sct- 
ing under his Majesty’s Commission, shal! be, 
and ate hereby insteucted to ware every vessel 
which shal have commenced her voyage prwor 
to any notice of this Order, and shall be 
jestined to any port of France or of her Allies, 
or of any other country at war with his Ma- 
jesty, or to any port or place trom which che 
British Flag a3 aforesaid is excluded, or te 
any colony ‘belonging to his Mujesty’s ene- 
mics, and which shall not have cleared out 
as is herembefore allowed, to diseuntinue her 
voyage, and to proceed to some port or place 
in this kingdom, or to Gibraltar or Malta ; 
and any vessel which, after having been so 
warned, or adter a reasontble time shall have 
been afforded for the arrival of information 
of his Majesty’s Order at any port or place 
from which she sailed, or which, ‘afcerhav- 
ing notice of this Order, shall be found in 
the prosecution of any voysge contrary to the 
restrictions contained in this Order, shati be 
captured, and, togetlier with her cargu, cone 
demned as lawful prize to the Captors: 

And whereas countries, not engygct in the 
War, have acquiesced in the orcas of Franee, 
prohibiting a'l ‘trade in any articles the pro- 
duce or manufacture of his Majesty’s comi- 
nions; and the merchents of those countries 
have given coustenance aad effect (o those 
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prohibitions, by accepting from persons sty ling 
themselves Commercial Agents of the enemy, 
resicént at neutral ports, certain documen:s, 
termed ‘* Certificates of Origin,” being Cer- 
tificates obtained at the ports of shipment, 
declaring that the articles of the cargo are 
not of the produce or manufacture of his Ma- 
jesty’s dominions, or to tht effect: 

And whereas this expedient has been di- 
rected by France, and submitted to by such 
merchants, as part of the new system of war- 
fare directed against the trace of this king- 
dom, and as the most efiectual instrument of 
accomplishing the same, and it is therefore 
essentially necessary to resist it: 

His Majesty is therefore pleased, by and 
with the advice of his Privy Council, to or- 
der, and it is hereby ordered, that if any 
vessel, after reasonable time shail have been 
afforded for receiving notice of this his Ma- 
jesty’s Ordex at the port or place from which 
such vessel shall have cleared out, shail be 
found carrying any such certificate or docu- 
ment as aforesaid, or any document referring 
to, or authenticating the same, such vessel 
shall be adjudged lawful prize to the captor, 
together with the goods laden therein, be- 
longing to the person or persons, by whom, 
or on whose behalf, any sych document was 
put on board. 

And the Right Honourable the Lords Com- 
missioners of his Majesty’s Treasury, his Ma- 
jesty’s Principal Secretaries of State, the 
Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, and 
the Judges of the High Court of Admiralty, 
and Courts of Vice-Admiralty, are to take 
the necessary measures herein, as to them 
shall respectively appertain. 


At the Court of the Queen’s Palace, 
the 1ith of November, 1807, Present, 
the King’s Most Excellent Majesty in 
Council. 


Whereas articles of the growth and manu- 
facture of Foreign Countries cannot by law 
be imported into this Country, except in Bri- 
tish ships, or in ships belonging to the Coun- 
tries of which such articles are the growth 
and manufacture, without an order in council 
specially authorizing the same: 

His Majesty, taking into consideration the 
Order of this day’s date, respecting the trade 
to be carried on to apd from the ports of the 
enemy, and deeming it expedient that any 
vessel belonging to any Country in alliance 
or at amity with his Majesty, may be per- 
mitted to import into this Country articles of 
the produce or manufacture of Countries at 
war with his Majesty: 

His Majesty, by and with the advice of 
his Privy Council, is therefore pleased to 
order, and it is hereby ordered, that all coods, 
wares, Or merchandizes, speciticd and included 
in the schedule of an Aci, passed in the lorty- 
third year of his present Majesty's scign, intie 
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tuled, “An ctto rep i Ute 
4 epeal the duties of ¢ 


payable in Great Britain, and to 

duties in lieu thereof,” may be ee 
any port or place beionging to any et. 
at amity with hs M jesty, We ey, 
was Po any State at amity with bis Maier 
Welle ‘sinh sotoraeie aa 

blished by law u ‘ a ae 
Siid goods, seth coke 

; Sy Or merchandize, 
Navigated according to law; and WitD respeg 
to such of the said & ods, wares; or merchas, 
Yt ss are authorised to be warehoused gp 
re t Fig isions of an Act, passed i the 
orty-t ind year of his present Majesty 
reign, mituled, * An Act for permitiiy 
Certain goods imported into Great Britain, » 
be secured in Warehouses without paymer 
of duty,” subject to all the regulations of the 
said last-mentioned Act; and with respect to 
all articles which are prohibited by law fron 

cing imported into this Country, it is «. 
dered that the same shall be reported fx 
€xportation to any Country in amity oral: 
ance with his Majesty. 

And his Mojes’y is further pleased, by and 
with the advice of his Privy Council, too. 
der, and it is hereby ordered, That all vessel 
which shall arrive at any port of the United 
Kingdom, or at the port of Gibralter « 
Malta, in consequence of having been warnei 
pursuant to the aioresaid Order, or in conte 
quence of receiving information, in any other 
manner, of the said Order, subsequent 
their having taken on board any part of ther 
cargoes, whether previous or subsequent t 
their sailing, shali be permitted to report 
their cargoes for exportation, and shall be 
allowed to proceed upon their voyages 1 
their original ports of destination (if not ut 
lawful before the issuing oi the said Order,) 
or to any pore at amity with his Majesty, 
upon receiving a certificate from the Colle 
tor or Comptroller of the Customs at the port 
at which they should so enter, (which cer- 
tificate the said Collectors and Comptrolien 
of the Customs are hereby authorized - 
required to give,) st tting forth that suc: 
vessels came into sueh port in consequence 
being so warned, or of receiving such infor 
mation as aforesaid; and chat they were per 
mitted co sail from such port urder the ws 
lations which his Majesty has been ple 
to estavlish in respect Co such vessels. rise 
in case any vessel so arr ving = Pl be 
import her cargo, then such veste> © 
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formity and obedience to the said Order, shall 
be lowed, in respect (0 all articles which 
may be on board the same, exc*pt sugar, 
cofree, wine, brancy, snuit, and tooacco, to 
clear out to any port whatever, to be speci- 
fed in such Cleorance, and, with respect to 
the last-mentioned articles, to export .the 
same to such ports, and uncer § ich condi- 
tions ard regulations only, as his Majesty, 
by licence to be granted for that purpose, 
may direct. 

And the Right Honourable the Lords Com- 
miss! ners of his Majesty’s ‘Treasury, his 
{ajesty’s Principal Secretaries of State, the 
Lores Commissioners of the Admiralty, and 
the judees of the High Court of Admiralty, 
and Courts of Vice-Admiralty, are to take 
the necessary measures herein as to them 


shall respectively appertain. 


At the Court of the Queen’s Palace, 
he 14ih of November, 1807, Present, 
die King’s Most Excellent Majesty in 
Councal, 

Whereas the ssle of ships by a belligerent 
to anenutsal is considered by France to be 
Lteed: 

\od whereas a great part of the shipping 
of srance and her Allies, his been protected 
from capture during the present hostilities 
by transfers, or pretended transfers, to neu- 
tras: 

And whereas it is fully justifiable to adopt 
the same rule, in this respect, towards the 
eacmy, which is applicd by the enemy to 
this Country : 

His Majesty is pleased, by an? with the 
advice of his Privy Council, to order, and it 
is hereby ordered, That in future the sale to 
ancutrel of any vessel belonging to his Ma- 
jesiy's enemics, shall not be deemed to be 
legal, nor in avy manner to transfer the pro- 
perty, nor to aiter the character of such ves- 
$:.3; ana all vessels now belonging, or which 
‘Nail Nereatter belong to any enemy of his 
Majesty, notwithstanding any sale, or pre- 


tenued sale to a neutral, after a reasonable- 


time shall have elapsed for receiving infor- 
ation of this his Majesty’s order at che place 
where such sale, or pretendej sale, was ef- 
fected, shail be captured and brought in, and 
shall be adjudged as lawiul prize to the 
Ciptors. 

And the Right Honourable the Lords Com- 

Missvoners of his Majesty’s Treasury, his Ma- 
}sty’s Principal Secretaries of state, the 
Loras Commiss:on<1s of the Admiralty, and 
the ju iges ot the High Court of Aimiraity, 
#°¢ Courts of Vice. Admiralty, are to take 
the necessary measures herein as to them 
Sisk) respectively appertain. 
_ te have been favoured with the ful- 
Ow Ug Analysis of the above lnpore 
“HE State Papers, which give a new 
~Saracter to the present war. 
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First Order of Council. 11th of Nowemter, 1807, 
Jor imposing the Restrictions of Blockade, and 
regulating tle Naw gaticn of the Sea in con- 
Sequence of it. 

VESSELS, PORTSAND PLAces., 

( Ports and places sub- 
Je cted to restrictions 
vo: blockade, viz. 

Ports and places of 

France and her 
allies. 

.. +. Ofany other coune 

try at war. 

-.+.in Europe, from 

which the Bri- 
tish flag is exe 
cluded. 

+++-In colonies be- 

longing to the 
\ ercmy 

Except vessels trad- € Countrics not subject- 
ing directly from ed to the restrictions 

of blochade. 


Vessels trading from | 
OY ([O eereeeesecese 

with all goods on 
buarde= Prise, < 


Al! Produce or Va- 
nufacture of — P, ize 





in Europe or America, 
to which such vesse!s 
belcng, or from British 
free Colonial ports tuthe 
enem,’s colonies, or 
trom such colonies to 
the countries to which 
such vessels belong, or 
to the British tree colo- 
nial ports under the tree- 
port act. #xcept vesse!s 
belonging to........ Countries not at war. 
Clearing out and pro- 
ceeding directly from 
this kingdom, Gibsal- 
tar, or Malta, vader 
regulations hereafter to 
be prescribed, or from 
the port of an ally, to 

a port specified in the 

clearance. 

Coming from any 
place in Europe sub- 
jected to the restric- 
tions of bluckade, des- 
tined tv some port or 
place in Europe, be- 
longing to his Majesty, 
and on a voyage direct 
thereto. 

Ports or places actually blockaded, enemy's 
property, and other causes of capture, not 
expressed in this order, to have their ope- 
ration, as before. 

Vessels commencing 

their vovage prior to 

notice of this Order, 
are to be warned by 

British cormmanders to 

discontinue their voy- 

age, and proceed to this 
kingdom, Gibgaltay, ur 


Malta. 
Vessls 
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Vessels so warned; also 
Vessels having had rea- 
sonable time for infor- 
mation at the place 
from whence they sail- 
ed; also 

Vessels having had no- 
tice of this Order; 

All these, found in 
prosecution of their 
voyage, contrary to the 
directions of the Order 
ow Prime. 

Vessels after reasonable 
time for receiving no- 
tice of this Order, at 
the port where they 
cleared out, found car- 
rying certificates of ori- 
gin, or any document 
referring to, or authen- 
ticating the same— 
Prize. 


Second Order of Council, 11th of November, 
1807, for permitting Importation and Expor- 
tation, in consequence of the Blockade. 

VESSELS. PORTS AND PLACES, 

Goods included in the 

Schedule of stat. 43 

Geo. HI. ch. 68, mav 

be imperted into this 

kingdom from ..,... Ports or places belong- 

in ships belonging to ing to any state not 

any state inamity, up- in amity. 

on the same duties and 

drawbacks, as ifin ships 

navigated according to 

law. 

Goods within the Ware- 

houseing Act, stat. 43 

Geo. III. ch. 132, are 

to be subject to the re- 

gulations of that A&. 

Goods prohibited, are to 

be reported for expor- 

tation to any country in 

amity. 

Vessels arriving in the United Kingdom, 
Gibraltar, or Malta, in consequence of 
having been warned, or having received 
information of the First Order, subsequent 
to their having taken on board part of their 
cargo, (whether previous or subsequent to 
their sailing,) may report their cargoes for 
exportation, and proceed to their port of 
destination, (if not unlawfel before the 
First Order,) or to a port in amity, upon 
receiving a certificate from the collector or 
comptroller testifying the above facts ;—= 

Also, may import, in the same manner, as if 
the vessel had sailed after receiving notice 
of the First Order, and in conformity with 
it. 

Vessels arriving in the United Kingdom, Gib- 
raltar, or Malta, in conformity to the First 
Order, may clear out to any port whatever. 

Except, that sugar, wine, brandy, snuff, and 
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tobacco, must be exported 
such ports, and under such 
shall be therein directed. 
Third Order of Council, 11th of 1809 
respecting Enemy's Ships sold to Nene 
Transfers and sales of vessels 
an enemy, after hostilities, 


Vessels now belonging 


made Prize. 


DENMARK, 

Patent relative to the Punishment of Person: 
Sleswick and Holstein, carrying on any Trade 
or Commerce with the Enemies 
We, Christian VII. by God’ 

of Denmark, Norway, dc. make known her. 

by, that as all trade and commerce between 
our enemies and the subjects of this coustry 
has already been declared criminal, during the 
present war, by our decree of the 9th of Sep. 
tember last, we have thought proper to enact 
the following penalties against persons win 


may be found offending. 


I, Any connect:on or correspondence with 
the subjects of Great Britain, though carrie! 
on by means of a third person or party, shall 
be punished with severe imprisunment: but 
if the said correspondence shall have been cr- 
ried on immediately between our subjects and 
the enemies of the country, the former shall 


be punished with death. 


II. Further, the goods, the objects of the 
said commerce, shall be confiscated, it touac; 
but if not forthcoming, the criminal shall pay 


the value of them. 


Ill. Any person giving information of aay 
such trade or cominerce, shall, upon coavi- 
tien of the parties accused, receive a rewat 
from our Royal Treasury of trom 50 to iw) 
rix dollars for each offence, but which shail 
also be repaid by the party er parties con 


victed. 


IV. Over and above the reward specified in 
Section III. the informer shall be entitled © 
half the value of the property a 

All persons whom this may concer 
hereby called upon to take notice. 

Giveu officially under our 
in our town and fortress 
October 50, 1807. 


FRANCE. /_ 
The Monitear of the 13th, one 
long article relative to England, 


Paris, November 12. 


‘© England,” it is said, “ 
years sent out four expedit 


against Constantinople, 


with considerable loss, an: ~ 
‘ weer ond was 4 
all English property ; setts sagracetl 


Egypt, and proved still 


disastrous by the defeat at Rosett® ; 
was against Buenos Ayres, 
5000 men; the fourth, 2g 


2 


by licence, ‘ 
Condition, 


to neutrals | 
declared ilies}, 
or hereafter belons 
tu the enemy, notwithstandi 
neutral, after a reasonable tj 
receiving information of 


place of sale, or pretended sale, may 


Ng sale wy 
me elapsed § 
this Order at the 


of the Ceus:ry, 
S grace, King 


<¢ has within tw? 
‘ons. The os 
i was atrences 
1 the confiscation 


in which they 
a} opense ’ 
inst Cope tbe 


[Dec. ;, 
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ghe most atrocious expedition of which history 
can preserve remembrance, and which has co- 
gered. he English government with indelible 
shame. Why did the Engiish evacuate Zea- 
jan: ard Copenhagen atter the Prince Royal 
had refused to receive their envoy, and to ra- 
tify the capitulation ? Because they were sen- 
sivle of their feebleness by land, and feared 
the approuch of winter, and of that season, 
when the approach of the Danish troops should 
be facilitated by the ice.” 

The article then proceeds thus :=—** After 
these fuur expeditions, which so manifestly 
shew the moral and military decline of Eng- 
land, let us speak of the situativn into which 
it has brought Portugal. 

«« The Prince Regent of Portugal loses his 
throne: he ioses it, influenced by the in- 
trigues of England! He loses it, because he 
would not seize the English merchandize 
which wes at Lisbon. 

‘© What then does England, that powerful 
ally ?=-She sees with indifference what passes 
tn Portugal. What will she do when Portu- 
g:l shall be taken ? Will she go and seize 
upon Brazii? Nog if the English make that 
attempt, the Catholics will drive them out. 
The tall ot the bouse of Braganza will remain 
anew proof that the destruction of -whoso- 
ever attaches himself to the English is inevi- 
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events has therefore beea to determine the 
nations of the continent which were stil] at 
peace with England, to break off ia future all 
connection with her. 
tate: scarcely had the 
received intormation of the 
hagens and the refusal of the English to ace 
cept the mediation ef Russia, when he de- 
clared war against England. 

blockade is close on every side. 
broke, when he left Vienna, in order to return 
to London, was torced to embark at Trieste. 
‘The corresponaence trom Vienna can ne 
longer arrive at London. 
of England with every part of the continent 
is intercepted. 
conseguence of the blockade, more than 
100,000 English letters and bills of exchange 
to the amount of several millions sterling, 
These measures must reduce the Euglish nae 
tion to a desperate situation. 
this signify te the men who govern that 
nation ? 
the English people ?— ‘apply, on the day 
when these ministers stall be over'hrown, 
they will become nothiny. 
some time, continue to act on their maxims, 


Austria did 


emperor 


not hesi- 
Francis If. 
events at Copens 


Already the 
Lord Pem- 


lhe correspondence 


We have in our hands, ia 


But what does 


What have they in common with 


They may, for 


but a catastrophe is inevitayle. Peace, ths 
first of benefits to a nacon, ought to be the 
principal end of all the actions of those whe 





table.” 

The article thus concludes : 

“The retusal of the mediation of the em- 
= Alexander, and the expedition to Copen- 
vageny sufficient! y reveal the sentiments of 
the English ministry, and their system of per- 
petval war.—-The first consequence of these 


gove©rmn. 

6A ministry which professes perpetual 
war, betrays the dearest interests of its Couns 
try. Jr has lost its con‘idence. Its inevitabig 
and guickly appro-ching tall will satisty che 
interest of the natiun, and of public morals.” 
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REPORT OF DISEASES, 


In the public and private Practice of one of the Physiciins of the Finsbury Dispensary 
from the 20th of October to the 20th of Novenber. 
a - 


MORBI Infantiles 23 


CO re as ae 





Inay perhaps be strictly regarded as a 
natural death,* 


Diarrhea aay wtrepeepeguccesesee 6 The case of paralysis inserted in the 
Ce ee jéanane @ list, was peculiarly melancholy und inter- 
Typhus a a a oe ee S esting. lt was that of a yrrunee eriaak, who, 
<tr gape naan ee ~ in Consequence ot hava coogut cold 
Amentia . sohtsne 2 on , in han sn undera mercurial cow se, towhich he had 


frequently beture been unde: tue neces 


Hysteria 
sity of submurting, was attacked with @ 


—o ser ese eet este eeeeeeeeeeeeav eevee 
PB pile; Ss - 640668 6 e®eeeeeeeeeeeeese - 


Morbi Cutanei palsy of the kM side, winch soon became 


1 
j 
7 
1 
beoseccessdeotciicsone 84 
7 
5 
4 


Menorrhagia Pouce saek date neues dese universal,excopt mi the muscles abot ‘he 
Leucorrhea .....-..... x St BG = “IN jace. bie presenied the spec vacle of & 
ee, ET eo living head, moving upon a deceased and 


motionless body, Death Seron, imew¢ ver, 


completed his task, and peernee ie 
su'lerer 


A singular excess of infantile diseases 
has occurred during the last mouth, 
partly trom medicinal, but in a suit 
ereuter devree frum anaternal, muisma- 
bacement. . 





® Fora further illustration of Chis subject, 
the reporter recommend: tit reader 


itis a case more rare, than it is cene- » the Marasemenc of 


i Herdman’s Diseourses 0 
7 Unasned, tor a child to die whut 


Infants, and the Treatment of tuew Diseases. 
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sufferer from the horrors of conscious- 


ness. 


In the painful fainily of disease, there 
is no member more dreadful than palsy, 
unless it extend its influence tu the power 
of feeling, as well as to that of musculap 


exertion. 


{divcy 1s a mournful object of con- 
But the seeoud childhood 
of the mind is better than that of the 


templation. 


body, where the faculties of memory and 
reflection remain comparatively unim- 
aired, 

The case of idiocy, referred to in the 
catalogue, had been of many years du- 
ratun, The reporter was particularly 
anxious and minute, with regard to the 
habits of living, professional ciuploymeut, 
aud original character of the patient ; 
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[Dec,, 
trom which it appeared that he ha: 
accurately abstemious, and had KP be 
tormer pe iod of his life yr 
tnation, which require: 
degree or unseasonab 
exertion, or an 
perturbation, or restiessuess uf wii 

The paralysis, 10 this instance see 
not loouriginate trom its usual aud Naiu; 
sources. Upen farther Scrutiny _ 
ever, It came Gut that the patient iad 
been ia the habit for any years. r 
taking “ patent deops,” whic’ induced 
a gradually, progressive imbecility sad 2 
timately an eat re destractivg of the Ie 
teilectual and active powers, 

Nov. 26, 1807. Jouy Riz, 
Grenville-street, Brunswick-square, 


11 an oficje| 
| no UNW hole a 
it Livemperaice, 
Y extraordinary Auiiiers 
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ed 
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Atprasrticar Lrst of Bankruptcies 


and DivipExps ennownced between the 


20th of October and the 20th of November, extraced from the London Gazette 


se 


BANKRUPTCIES, 


(The Solicitors’ names are between Parentheses. ) 


A®sor Robert. Horsleydown, Spirit merchant. (shef- 
field Great Prescott street 
Appleby jeremiah, Chatham, .inen draper. 
Lo Bueklersbury 
Beck William, « ish. psgate street, decier and chapman. 
(Willis, Warnford court é 
Beetson Hen y Gruniy. Gray's inn square, mon-y-scri- 
vente (Livyd. frincess street 
Bullock fiizabeth, sirmingham milliver,  (Bousfield, 
Seuverie st eet 
Bridger John, the younger. Mortlake, tallow chandler. 
- {,enkins and Co. New inn 
Bowen Thomas, Ahvidad, shopkeeper, 
inn 


(Serry and 


(James, Gray's 


Brunn Samuel, Charing Cross, sword curler, (Luard, 
tinceins jon 
Bruton joan Luaton, Rotherhithe, mariner. (Oakley, 


C.urched friars 

Carr tuwaid, “hitstabie, carpenter. (Nethersole and 
Co. Essex street 

Cowperthwaite Wi ltam, Olid Fish etreet, grocer, (Mey- 
mort, Charlotte sircet 

Croft Wiciding ! eas, and James Manks, Hunslet, mer- 
chants. (Wilson, Grevite street 

Carruther Juhu, Brootul, grocer. 
coure 

Cunnington Georre, Veboer srreer, 
shana, Great St. Hees 

Coleman Harry. Mere, butcher. (Seymour, Mere 

Cuthbert Alexanter. “ss homas Srook, aad Georze Robert 
Cuthbert. Gutter ianey merchants. (Scoct, st. ».ii- 
dreds court 

Cicex. Eiizaneth, Stamtord, shopkeeper, 
iancoly sina 

Eelestune Ailliain. Hayes. tay'or, (Popkin, Dean street 

Etherington ¢shomas, Le wrence Poultney lave, broker. 
\Peruthy ant -on, oodon street 

Elis Thomas Rato.utfe. broker 


(chapman, St. Mildred's 


baker, (Crucke 


(Price and Co. 


(Rirkitt. Bond court 


Elis Charics JerMyu street, tallow chanaler. (Cour- 
teen, College hi.! 

EnJhela f.hn th younger Langham, merchant. (Bat- 
chelor and 0. serjeant sinn 

Fern. fohn, Lawrence laue, liven draper. (Adams 
Old Jewry ° 

Frosham ieory Ellison, Liverpool, baxer. (Windle, 

hu strect 


Francis Frederick, Chiswick, smith. (Fream, Great 
Quren sticet 

Foster Janes, Sunderiand, linen draper, (Bell and Co, 
how iane 

Fors Christopher, Catherine Court, merchant. 
toms’, Feochurch street 

Fortruvia Wiham 


(Riving- 


ball allry, stationer, Pa! 
eg eS (Palmer and 
Guest Joseph Mason, Birmingham, merchant. (Bur- 
rish Temple row 
Gibson ‘ id 
i son Thomas, Merfeld, carpenter. (Crosby, Gray’s 


Griffiths Wilham, Lianunellyy- sh e 
Gray's iun sli diinaieae 


(James, 
Mawkins James. the younger, Per , ilder 
iGewend, Seshernian ber, Sermondsey, boat build=r, 


Ho.ton Robcrt, Woburn, malter, 


eoln’s ize (Ec:nunds, Lins 





Heacien Samuel, Threadneedie street, insurance broker, 
(Fasmore, Warotord court 


Hassal George, birminghain, perfumer. (Alexander, 
bedford row 
Hare Moses, Exeter, cabinet maker. (Sykes and Co, 


New inn 


Horner John, Durham, tanner. (Pringie, Grevile 
street 

Halse Richard, Sowtun, millers (Tusrant, Chancery 
lane 


Tuwood Daniel, Tower Thames street, oil man, (Be 
vill, Bridge str-et 
Johnsun Joseph, 2ud 


Tohn Stratham. Twickett’s mb, 


and Thomas fohns n, Hyde street, millers. (Swalut 
andCo. Oid jew y. J 
Isaacs Araham, George street, money scrivener. Poolt, 


Dowgat: hill : 
Jones John. Limehouse, baker. (Richings, Ely place. 
jackson Gervas, Swithin’s tane, merchant. wrt, 

Cloak jane “ 

Jones John, Evstone. victuailer. (Aplin, Charibury 

Kemp folin, aod ienj.min noyt, Mark lane, wine mer 
chants. (Gregson and Co. Angel court 

Kent Edward, White Lyon street, ironmoneer, Fat 
man, Ely p ace 


Kirkman Edward. Portsmouth, linen drapere (éey 
ang James, Bucklersbury a ’ 
Little Wi.liain, Waitham abuey, caliico printer. (Ada®h 


Old Jew y 
Livermore ihomas. the ewer, 
(Gauraine and Cw. Union strect 
Levy Jonas, New Lisie street, o1man- 
set street : 
Lawton Hugh, Buslingthorpe, clothier. 
cery lane j exchaste 
Levin Cendix Barnard, Great Alice street, ™ 
Hurle. Cioak lane. 
Magee John, anu Daniel M*Nulty, Oxford street, lines 
Friday street 


Cheimsford, § octt 
(Keys, Somer 


( Battye, Cham 


parein’ Walls im Markham, poets pyvxseder, (Gre 
etye’s lourphs whittie, cotton spinoer. (Mine aot 
Merce ith Richara, Oxford street, linex drapet- (Hurl 
secer Aaah Grave! lane, baker. (sherwood, Cur 
Sesten Gam, Exeter street, grocer.  (1saae® Mi 


tre court 

Owen john, Earith, victuailer. 
row 

Potter William, Keaton, taylor. pores 

Pope Humphrey, Ratcliffe crossy ViCtualiels 


(Alexander, Beeforé 


ford row 
(Darke. Bed (Holmes 


and \o. Mark lane . por 
Parrock John, Birmingham, jeweller (Poole, 

gate hill ® 
Parry Charles, Liverpool, currier- ( Windle, ~~ 

street (crews 


Pears samuel. Bread street, warehouseman. 

and Co. Old Jewry: lackbut 
Pearson John, Althum, aod Thomas Spencts Bla 

corn dealers,  (Blakelock, Eim cour (windle, }o# 
Rayson, Henry, Liverpool, drugstst a 

street m ma 
Ramsey Thomas, the elder, of Crosby rows teasers ad 
Redfern Willan, Wottingham, BhOs-¢r- 

Co. Furniva!l’s inn : a chap 
Richardson ‘Spomas, Stepney, dealer avd 

West, Charter-huuse street Ru 
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(Noy, 


(Swann, Fore 


844 Tobr, Pith Holborn, cheesemouger- 
Mincing hare 
ames *cibora, umbrella maker. 


Reeve 


Riley fohm Sh firli,ecocer. (Wileoa, Greville street 
bar er aod Go. @read street hil) 

Ret vy “illiam = Deptford, cheesemonrer. 
Jewry sirees 


spratfors 


(Howaid, 


(Wilde. Castle street 


@*arc aw t S. ilder. ‘ 
reat (Bigg, Hat- 


Stav.cy John, Newtown talluw Chaudler. 
ton garden 

Spital fone, Dariastny vietualler. (Turner, Blooms- 
fury suuare : 

Swaine Robert Halifax, John Swaine, Shercourt. Fdaward 
suaine Londuiy Mannah Swaine, Halifax, Joseph 
Swat, !aifex and Henry Ramsbortum. bradrord, 
merchants. (Blunt avd Sowman old Pay office 
th vay Albemaric street, Wine merchant. (Hogarth, 
Staple tno A ; IY 

shin af Alexander, Fenchurch street, merchant. ,Un- 


vin, shadweil 
<coles William Kingston upon Hu’), merchant. (Exley 


and Co. Furnival’sinn : 

Todd William, Cross iane, merchant. (Wilde, Casce 
street 

Taylor James. Newgate market, saicsman, 
and COe Paternoster row 

Tolsow Peter, and R chard Tolsen 
Lambert, batton garden 

Taylor Ann Newent, :hopkeeper. 
( ouce ter 

Them- R bert Brancefuth parks, dealer and chapman. 
.blekeston. symond's i 10 

Vode hill John, Birmingham, merchant, 
‘mmuerw 

Wootr.an Richard, Vere street, Olimar, (Mills, Vine 
treet 

Woedman John Topsham, ma'tster, 

titvi s n 


(Pearce 
Leeds, merchants. 


(Whitcome and Co. 
(Burrish, 


(Williams and 


' 
i 


Webster Johny Manchester, painter. (Shephard and 


C, ted wd row 


Winter Wiliam Layton, Albion pisce, stationer. (Flash- 
Nam, “ly place 

Watson join the younges, and Paui Catterall, Preston, 
Cot'un spinners (Mine and Co. Old Jewry 

Watson John, John “Yatson, the younger. Jo-eph Watson, 


seo 


@ Davi Ainsworth 
Milne and Co. Old Jewry 

White, \ ilvam, Southampton row,. baker. 
Ciement’s inn 

Watmargh Robert, and Robert Williamson, Clapham, 

pool, soap boilers. (BSarcswell and Co. Drury 


Preston, cottun spinners, 


(Gregory, 


mane 
Wartal Jamesy Joseph Waestaf, and Robert Wapstaf, 
G.ossop, cotton spiomers. Duckworth and CG. 
Mane ester 
Weel Richard, and Thomas 


! j.iddall. Barnsley, linen mae 
nutacturers. 


i 
(3artleat, Ka:tholomew close 
DIVIDENDS ANNOUNCED. 
Andrews Charles Burnham, butcher, December 1 
Audrace Joaquim, and Joachim Christian Stucquelets Ab- 
, ¢€ rT ase merchants. Deeember 19 
Averaceu Alexaudery Lisle street, merchant, Decem- 
ie 
A mMstrone John, Southwark, linen draver. December 19 
ANCCESO CXahder, aod DPavid Robertson, Coleman 
reet. merchaiure, Yar uary 2 


piso t stephen, Hammersmith, carpenter, Decem- 


Bru hed Thomas Vickers, Barking, grazier, Decem- 
ae | 

Burgess James, Coventry street. hatter, November 2% 

Bower ~ tn ard, New Mills. cotton spinner, December 3 

8 12!@s jul, Yarg uurth, sic psetier, becember i, foal 

Sishop “William Swiresheads grocers beeember § — 

eee John, Manchester. inninwlder, December yg 


owperthw aite and James Waring, Manchester, mManu- 


facturers. November .7 
Ca = sudirey, Shetheld, linen ‘draper, November 29, 
mal 
Carter Thainas, Kingston-upon-Hu!l, spirit merchant, 


November 29, Fnai 


— wee ze and Joh Herbert, Birchin lane, merchants, 

Overder 23 

Grates JoAnn. «emo dsey. victualler, Dec mber 8 

~ MY Prancis iienry, john Calvert Clarke, and Charies 

Ca: wh _— \ aree hill, merchants, November 14 

we rignac, Chails, Comptun street, scather -ellery N9- 
— 


C} amoertuin Rudert, Isle of Ely, grocer December 4 
S - o~ Ar -hony, drypo lin fru cerer, December ‘ 
Coll Keory Richard, Scotland yard, coal merenant, 
c December 19 

"k Joon. ant Henry Mall, Market Harburough, carpet 
P- ny -facturers. Pecember '§ 

c Ne Jam.csy Newgate street, victualler, November 


; my Jorn Wood, M nories merchant, November 27 
Wie ee Se wiogtuw butts, Jeweler, December t 
Dowland wi as chester liguor-merchant. Novemoer 30 
Poomtapeo Nh — 2 fviges, draper, December 
ws @0uanel, tac pouuger, jodlou, Vecember ¢@, 


avis reter. * 
ter. 


> 
abe 
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Dartnail William. Geurer yard, *tationer, December , 
F.saiu, Richard N wihicton. earpenter, December ¢ 


Foster samy) "1. F Mm, (iT er mercha t, Movember .8 

Green woed Samuel) Newman street, cCoachmaker, Dee. 
cemb~-¢ 

Gran Aiiham, Weer Houghton, fustain manufacturer, 


December t, fal 

Gilley Janes. Frame Selwood inuhelcer, November a3, 
tnal 

Garo Joho, ©: ford mariner, December 5 

Hancon Joseda Murts «r en en@ 'homas Manson. Battle, 
tha @c per» Decenidber 8 

Hudslestun James. . creester 
final 

Hotoway William Dursley clotiie, ant Thomas Green- 

img Cam, c.ochier, Decem © 7 

Is'ip Vhomas, K roy -tephew urnery January 6, Mpal 

James Richard. aud Wi nam Wilson, Grecn wich, grocers, 
Novem er ww 

Johu.son Wills m Catiing and Joho Wiltshire, Muntingd dhe 
G.apers. December 1 

Jone: ugh. Cow tape cheesemenerer, December 1 

Jones ‘ary, and Rdward jones, Wrexham, drapers, Dee 
ccomber 3, Snal 

Juric Andrew, and John Naim>y, Fiach lane, per- 
fumers, Mecember 4 

Jovnson hn. molowrn NEL linen draper December § 

~~ woul R »bert, lronmonye: iSue, hucp factor, Decem-=- 
er 12 

Ko Daud “Wiliam, Exeter. curricr. Novernber 19 

King toeph asa William Edward King, Coveat Carden, 
siik merces vbecen! e§ 

Lintsay Pe er, Greenwich baker. December ra 

Teach Tiiomas Grace's alicy, habergasher, December § 

Laneshaw Roger Chester, linen draperg, December 2 

oya Johr . Woo Wich viccu ler, Dec nber ' 

Lewis Jolu, toe younger, Sptlehy linen draper, December 

~ & 


victuali¢r, Decem>er 1%, 


s . 
Merea.th &dward, B'ackmure strect, iinen draper, Noveme 
oc ? 


Marriot s.omas, King street, wine meichant, Decem- 
Ma iat! aft R Cita j, Pen tonviile, mercnant, Deceinber t, 


Moriey fohn. Stewardst one. miller, December 1§ 


Mutlett. T 4S, St. Fancras, vintner, December 5, 
inal : : q 

Norman john Fletcher, Bristol, baker, November 26, 
Fnal 

Nuttell James, Kingston upooeltull, hatter, Vecember ¢ 

Owen Joseph. fio dorn, watchmaker, November a4 


Pritchard John Storey, Wigmore street, grocer, Noaem- 


Pace John Wiliam, Wood-street, merchant, Decem- 


a 
. is 
Powe.| Wiiliam. Breen. Nt xr merchant, December rs: 
Phillips Rerjwnin and W im Bacon, Ewer street, drug 
grinders, December 12. Raal 
Prese T 9 & 7 wouth dotk, mercer, December 12 
Richard Robert, Mill lanc, cyder mes ant, Deceme- 


Rei ‘ Andrew, Lower Fact Smirhfield, v ctvalier, Novem. 


$ 
Putt Thomas. Dal:ton, stockbroker, December 19 
Raw.iasen Robert, Liverpool, sacdler, Decemer 7 
Shaw Thomas, Cheimstod,. ch:naman, Becembd er! 
Semor Jahn, Drury lane. money scrivener, December 19 
Sjbb2! ‘y A.cv.and ry Wapp g street, » Ops MCT, vpeccm 
‘ er 22 : 
Srracy Francis, Windsor, grocer, December § 
Shakeshaft Jarnes, the pounger, Witegate street, chiaa- 
man. December § ; 
Sucer Jobn, East Retford. mercer, November 28 
Robert, Wiliten, draper. December 4 
Swan John. Wapping will, block maker, Ne vember 28 
an jwale a § nad 
Matthew. joseph covuck, tad Wiliam Sales, 
Sheficid, factors. December 4 
Saxby Henry, Charitoo, market gardeacr, Decemeber tg, 
Mirai 


SIM cet 


grocer. December tg 


Slater Thomas, Leicester. C 
Smith Heory. Borminy ham, victuatier, December 
S} 2 ae Jon: . Ncowgate . eet ’ fran - i ecem)> . 5 
nu ei =e Brieh helm pue. cat yet makes Dpecene 
Soe ‘aa . = _ 
pe 
fr iy 5 
Ti ken Will am, Marlow bridge. deaer and chapman, 
in 
eceriT ers tacaad 
Thoma oh Manchester, cotton spinner, ove me 
j f lvay Ma 
ber 30 
Toke Jona tye Beverisy. banker, De ember 18 
a . - = : 7 . 
Waiters Thoma hic we « bis t hax od Pa 
\ nde tGrurgee Manscis Street. mariner #¢ ruayo 
melon 1 hat macufacterer. Nee 


Whirct er James, Cauren street 
Decem ocr 2 


en. Oxtord street tay OF. 
,.4527 . « dcaler, 


ef, bte Alba ’ 


Wik homas, the youn: 

a’ ~? r oT) Soya a i aig 

! : sueminrter Newton grazitts 7 

Walmu SCP de 24 

ber 297 mas ; eoatted aca 

‘ *aeri or? and VMichaei Wal hightu 2 
Wailer | seph a's 

merch ore. Des moerts © 2 oe 
Wh cra J rc wenvi ac tr raucc « 


2nd ‘9 . .. 1 
Williame Mary, Mille street, V.C°U8 “ery 
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MARRIAGES axon DEATHS, ry axd xtar LONDON. 
With Biographical Memoirs of dijiinguifhed Charatters recently deceojey 


a Ze 


MARRIED. 
T Hampstead, J. W. Warren, esq. bar- 
rister, of the Inner Temple, to Miss Fran- 
ces Steers, daughter of Charles S. esq. 

John Foster, esq. of Cheapside, to Mrs. 
Martin. 

At St. George’s, Bloomsbury, Mr. James 
Ottaway, solicitor, of Staplehurst, Kent, to 
Miss E, Chiles, niece of Jonathan Gillet, esq. 
of Woburnr-place, Russel-square. 

At Bushy-park, Ponsonby Shaw, esq. to 
Miss Alice Eace, daughter of Jonathan E. esq. 
of Stoke Newitigton. 

By special licence, at her Ladyship’s house, 
im Grafton-street, William Aoluies, esq. to 
Lady Strange. 

At Allhallows Barking, Mr. Wm. Crew, 
of Highgate, to Miss Thistlewood, daughter 
of John T. esq. of Muscovy court, Tower- 
hill. 

At St. George’s church, Hanover-square, 
the Right Hon. Lord Monson, to Lady Sarah 
Savile, only daughter of the Earl of Mex- 
borough. 

At St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate, Tho. French, 
esq. of Holborn, to Miss H. Newby, daughter 
of William N. esq. of Liverpool. 

At St. Olave’s, Hart-street, Mr. W. Al- 
cock, ef Bermondsey New Road, to Miss Jay, 
daughter of Mr. J. of the Old Jewry. 

At St. Martin’s, Ludgate, Mr. Hen. Penny, 
of Yeovil, Somersetshire, to Miss Elizabeth 
Gould, daughter of Mr. Morgan G. of Lud- 


gate-hill. 


At Mary-le-bonne church, Richard Birt, 
esg. of South Warmborough, Hants, to Miss 
Ewart, daughter of the late Joseph E. esq. 
formerly our minister plenipotentiary to the 
Court of Berlin. 

At Pancras church, the Rev. C. Rawlins, 
of Bernard-street, Russel-square, to Mrs. 
Thomas, of Woburn-place. 

At Lambeth, Thomas Cary Hawkes, esq. 
of Oakhampton, Devon, to Miss Elizabeth 
Sophia Hay, of Durham-place, Lambeth. 

At St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, Mr. C. 
Bayley, of York-street, to Miss Thomas, of 
Score-street, Bedfurd-square 

At St. Andrew’s, Holborn, A. G. David- 
eon, esq. of Lamb's Conduit-street, to Miss 
Devenish, of Great James-street, Bedford- 
row. 

At St. George's, Southwark, Mr. Bell, of 
Clerkenwell, printer, to Miss Sarah Newman, 
second daughter of the late George N. esa. 

Ac St. George’s, Hanover-sguare, John 
Tatham, esq. of Craven-street, to Miss Jones, 
daughter of William J. esq. of Charles-street, 
Grosvenor square. 

At Mary-le-bonne church, Thomas Craw- 
ley Boevey, esq. son of Sir Thomas cp 
bart. of Flaxley-abbey, Gioucestersbire, to 
Miss Mary Albinia Page, daughter of Sir 
Thomas Fyde P. kat, of the royal engineess. 


-Newlana’s relations.are very © 





P. Malim, esq. of Upper 
to Miss Mary Anne Smith, Grughte 
Haskett 5. esq. of America-square, Y 
L. W. Dampierre, esq. Captain in the 
regiment, to Miss Street, daughter of Ja 
S. esq. of Brunswick square. - 

At Kensington, Edward Harrold we 6 
Cheshunt, to Miss Baillie, of Brompton 

Mr. Mughes, of Finsbury. square, to Me 
Bish, daughter ot Thomas B. esq. Cora bil, 

At Mary le-bonne church, Thomas Ravi. 
shaw, esq. colonel of the 224 regiment ¢ 
native infantry of the Bengal Sebi ishmen: 
to Miss Perceval, of Knightsbrook, Mar. 
shire, lreland. 

At 3r. Bride’s, Mr. Woodward, of Basigg. 
lane, to Miss Holliday, of Fleet-street, 

Mr. W. Townshend, of Cheapside, to Mix 
Clarke, of Bridge-street, Blacktriars, 

DIED. 

At his house, Highbury-place, Islingtor, 
aged 77, Abrabam Newland, sg, late chia! 
cashier of the Bank of England. This wa. 
thy and respectable character was the son of 
a baker in King-street, Southwark, and wa 
nominated a clerk in the Bank in February 
1748. Distinguishing himself by that mg. 
larity and ordea so necessary in money coo 
cerns, he rose through the various gradation 
of service until January 19, 1775 wheo be 
attained the respectable and confidential offse 
of chief cashier to the first commercial con. 
pany in Europe. His deportment was gentec!, 
his manners afiable, and his activity and at: 
tention at all times a pattern for che imitation 
of the junior clerks. Forsome time past bis 
health was visibly on the decline, and findiy 
that his s:rength would not permit hm © 
execute the functions of his office with bs 
usual celerity and correctness, he resiguet 
his situation a few weeks ago, and was 9 
ceeded by his first assistant, Henry Fast, 
Ever since his resignation he yrs ba 
day more exhausted, and was thoroug ali 
pared for his approaching dissoiutice 5 fering 
being-gradually worn out, and not | 
even in his last moments any agate 
The piece of plate, which had been “ 
him by the Directors of the Bank, Pr ; 
nourable mark of their esteem 38 te of 
for a faithful servant, who had een 
truly discharged an important duty, j 
finished at the time of his decea#*s 


ected by his will: “a 
consequently go as cirec ya che 


: r js on 
property he has died possessed of | a 


~ um. 
amount to about 7cool. per ere! eit 
private character he stood vety opin 
his social hours was an pace * 
enjoying the pleasures of the , nus 
ration with peculiar goud poe “9 
At his house on Stepney-cause as on 
Dawid Watt, and a few days ave 
bis wife. Dia 
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1507.] 
Mr. Stepben Wiloby, aged 42,5 landings 


waiter in the Customs in the port of London. 
in Beavfort-build.ngs, aged 63, Samuel 
Edwards, €sq- . on ° 

Mr. Fenwick, many years keeper of Tothil- 

elds Bridewell. 

. In Queen-square, Westminster, Mrs. Frances 
Revnolds, sister of the late Sir Joshua RK. kn. 

“Mr. George Pepper, surveyor, oi Park-pros- 
pect, Westmins ¢fe 

Ian Chancery-lane, Jr. Fobn Harry Bate. 
mon, of the Six Cierks Oflice. 

At Chelsea, Airs. Martha Dicey, relict of 
the late Rev. Eiward D. 

In Stamford-street, Afrs. Chandler, wife of 
George C, esq. 

In Gower-street, aged 24, Miss Marian 
Co sty, daughter of the late Josspn ©. esq. 

At Hampstead, Mrs. Page, wite of Mr. 
Samuel P. King’s-road, Bedtord row, 

In York-street, Covent Garden, J/r. Satheby, 
an eminent bookseller and auctioneer. 

In Queen Aane-street, R, Hussey, esq. only 
brother of the late Ear! Beaulicu, K. G. 

In Rutland-court, Charterhouse - square, 
aged 79, the Rew. Matthew Raine, vicer of 
ot. John’s, Stanwick, and rector of Kirkby 
Wi.ke, in the county of York. 

In Hanover-square, at an advanced age, 
Mrs, Pechell, ‘This lady was so great a fa- 
vourite with her Majesty, that during her 
illagss, the most constant and anxious enqui- 
ries about the state of her health was sent 
from the Queen’s house. 

At his houseg in South Audley-street, aged 
89, the Right Hon. and Right Rev. Father 
in God, William Markham, D.D. Lord Arch- 
bishop of York, Primate of England, Lord 
High Aimoner to the King, and Visitor of 
Quceen’secollege, Oxford.— further account 
wi! be given in our next. 

In Irinity-square, aged 64, Thomas Fotber- 
gel, esq. 

In Hill-street, Berkeley-square, Samuel 
Ling, esq one of the vice-presidents of the 
Marine Society, and brother of Beeston L. 
€sq- governor of the Bank of England. 

in Covent Garden, Mrs. Macklin, widow 
of the late Charles M. comedian. = 
Pe Walcot. piace, aged 33, Mr. Thomas 
tuan, of the Transfer Accountant’s Office, 
Eas: India House. 

_ lo Upper Wimpole-street, Tomas Hilbert, 
jua. esq. 

In St. James’s-square, Nathaniel Middleton, 
sq. of Townhall, Hants. 

in Brompton Barracks, aged 46, William 
Mackrite, esq. formerly of Northfleet, and 
Commissary of ftores of the ordnance. His 
father Was an eminent merchant, and the in- 
‘wmate friend of Churchill and Hogarth. Sc- 
Veral of the works of thut celebrated poct 
were written at his house, and there are sti 1 
rn remains there of the consummate arts 
e that inimitable painter. Mr. Mackreth 
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was a man of retired habits of life, much 
esteemed in the small circle of friends with 
whom he lived, for his private virtues and 
modest and unassuming demeanour. 

In Rathbone-place, aged 80, ‘Sames Broakey 
esq. well known tothe chief wits of his time, 
and particularly intimate wich Johnson, Gar 
rick, Churchill, Wilkes, Lloyd, Murphy, 
é&c. as well as with most of the bon vivanrs 
of his early days, though his own habits were 
always very temperate. He posicssed consi- 
derable literary tulents, which were chiefly 
exercised in numberless political pamplilets, 
prologues, epilogues, &c. Ic is to be regretted 
that he did not collect these poctical etfugions, 
as they were characterized by spirit and hue 
mour. Mr. Brooke conducted The North Bri- 
ton, after it was relinquished by Mr. Wilkes, 
till the final termination of that once popular 
work. He was thoroughly acquainted with 
mankind, and abounded in anecdote, which 
he related in an easy, lively, and entertaining 
manner. Mr. B, retained his faculties, as 
well as his vivacitv and humour, almost to 
the close of life, and died after a short illness. 
His daughter married the late Philip Cham- 
pion Crespigny, esq. king’s proctor, and fore 
merly M.P. for Sudoury and Aldborough ; 
she died in the prime of life, and was a most 
amiable and accomplished lady. 

Mr. James Stokes, offticeekeeper to the board 
of trace and plantations. He was a native 
of London, and having lost his father (who 
was a page to the late Princess Amelia) 
while yet a bov, he was brought up as a 
cook in the family of the late Earl of Hert- 
ford. His good behaviour during his apprene 
ticeship recommended him to the notice of 
Ficld-marshal Conway, with whom he lived 
in that capacity for some years. On the 
death of that gallant officer, he was engaged 
as head cook to the late Duke of Cumpber- 
land; and on the demise of his royal highe 
ness, he was appointed, without any solicie 
tation, to the same situation in the house- 
hold of the Duke of Clarence. Ata very 
carly period of his life, he seems to have 
been sensidle of the want of education; for, 
notwithftanding he had made the best use 
ef his time at school, yet it was not suffi- 
cient to lay in any stock of reading to gratiry 
a mind arcent in the pursuit of knowledge. 
Field-marshal Conway was the first that took 
notice of this laudable propensity, #na ins 
dulged it. His well-chosen library was thrown 
open to him, who devoted every moment he 
could spare from “his culinary duties to the 
perusal of the best English writers. It was 
in this intellectual treasure, that he first 
alighted on the works of Shakespeare. He 

was so enamcured with the fiichts of this 
immortal poet, that in a short ttme he could 
repeat them by rote, and dwell on 
beauties with that pleasure which min 
that are attuned only by the finger @: nature 
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500 Account of the late Sir Wilham Staines, 


can relish. His passion for reading increased 
with his years; and with the hopes of in- 
dulging it in a avider circle, he took a tavern 
in Brentford, and committed the care of it 
to his servants; and as he had been a faithful 
one himself, the generosity of his nature led 
him to entertain che same opinion of others 
in that line 5 but a short time convinced him 
that his confidence was misplaced ; his affairs 
became deranged. This circum‘tance reached 
the Earl of Liverpool, who procured him the 
place of office-keeper to the board of trade, 
which he filled for the space of fifteen years, 
with the utmost gratitude for his patron, and 
satisfaction to all that had any intercourse 
with the board, for he had nothing of the 
‘© insolence of ofice’’ about him. This situa- 
tion gave him an opportunity of reading his 
favourite authors, and conversing with a few 
men of congenial minds. The late Mr.Barry, 
the historical painter, used to pass whole 
evenings in his conversation, and would listen 
to some of his remarks on the justly-admired 
productions of the pencil. Mr. Stokes em- 
ployed some of his time in studying the 
French language, even so as to be able to 
relish the beauties of Moliere. His passion 


for the drama was unbounded; his remarks- 


on plays were judicious, without the least 
tincture of ill-nature, though no man could 
lament more the degeneracy of the stage. 
He was attacked with a dropsical complaint, 
which terminated his dissulution in the 49th 
year of his age. He was buried in St. Mar- 
garet’s church. 

At Kentish Town, Mrs. Elizabeth Lane, 
relict of William L. esq. surgeon and apo- 
thecary, late of Hammersmith, 38. Her 
maiden name was Pynsent, and she was near 
of kin to Sir William Pynsent, who, from 
political bias, and to the prejudice of his own 
relatives, bequeathed the estate of Burton 
Fynsent to thar great and distinguished states- 
man, the late Earl of Chatham. 

[Further particulars of the Rew. E. Tygne- 
weil Brydges, whose death was annouxced at 
p- 40>. He was the eldest brother of Samuel 
Egerton Brydges, esq. and the claimant of 
the barony of Chandos. Had he obtained 
his birthright he would have enjoyed the 
elevated rank to which he knew himself en- 
titled, of which, the suspension did not in 
the smallest degree alter his claim, and of 
Avhich he was so far from being discouraged 
at the assertion, that he only insisted on his 
right with the more dignity. The case, 
simple in itself, became a most extraordinary 
one from the mode in which the Opposition 
to it was conducted. The discussion lasted 
more than thirteen years, from October, 
1789, to June, 1893. Mr. Brydges claimed 
the barony in right of descent, from a third 
#on of the tirst peer, in 1554. He had a 
Jarge held of psicr branches to clear away, 
@s he had ox of seven genciations in ji. 








[Dec, 1 
own line to establish, and thiap: 
t . 
Cessary to satisfy all ‘the non kin it 
Jusicial misconception and : 


Ge fals 
advised to rest his case on the sient 
fulfitied the proofs requiret by law tat 


ponents, by thirteen years of Sie 
industry, and equaily unexam 
egg ~ every thing t 

iceSy and then pleaded the ae 
reasons for abandoning ali a 2 eT 
of evisence, Mr. B. married the day tee 
of the late Richard Fairfield, esa. of Berner 
street, but has left no issue. He Sinibates 
nally aescended from the noble famili-s 
Feerton, Cavendisn, Stanley, Clifford, Brag. 
don, &c. &c.] 

[ Further particulars of the late Sir Willen 

Staines, an account of whose death ea; 
at page 294.——He was born in the year 1731, 
in the parish of St. George, Southwark, where 
his father carried on the business of a stong. 
mason, in a small way. At an early age he 
made a voyage to Portugal as a common sailor, 
but unfortunately in returning to England, 
the ship was captured by a French privateer, 
and he, with the rest of the ship's company, 
were conducted to a prison in France. After 
six months confinement, he was exchanged, 
and came home in a cartel, but 80 much al. 
tered from the hardships he had undergone, 
that his mother was only able to identify bim 
by a mark on his person. Soon after his re- 
turn, he was bound apprentice ‘to a stone. 
mason in Cannon-street, and on the expir» 
tion of his time became a journeyman to Mr. 
Pinder, the city mason. While in the em 
ployment of Mr. Pinder, he married, and took 
a chandler’s shop and coal-shed in Philip 
Jane, London-wall, where, after the conclu 
sion of his day’s labour abroad, he uied to 
carry out coals to his customers. When Ot- 
ford-street was paved, Mr. Staines was fore- 
man to the stone-mason who had the contract 
for laying the foot-way. Owing to unfortu- 
nate circumstances, the master became ince 
pable of fulfilling his engagement; but oue 
of the trustees, who had noticed the fore- 
man’s attention and assiduity, got him em- 
ployed to complete the job, and advanced 
him money to purchase materials; and this 
was probabiy his first introduction to _— 
on his own account. About 1760, the steep 
of Bow church standing in need of repalty 
was encouraged by a friend, who offered t» 
become security for the fulfilment : 
contract, to apply for the job. His a 
were preferred, and the manner in WAIS® ”. 
executed this business, laid, 1 page 
nion, the foundation of his futuse good 
tune; for which reason, when he peal 
sheritf, that church was represented 19 Pe’ 
speciive in the back ground of Sie 
pannels of his state corriage- Ln 17 ee 
employed in the repair of St- Bride's Qs 
which bad been damaged by lightning be 
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the introduction of the Scotch paving-stone 
sato Lordon, he entered extensively into that 
business, and some time afterwards was so 
fortunate as to be appointed mason to the city 
of Loncon. His wealth and consequence now 
rapidly increased. He was elected into the 
common-council for the ward of Cripplegate 
in 1783, and in 179% was appointed one of 
the deputies of that extensive ward. He was 
elected an alderman in 1793, and in 1796 he 
received the honour of knighthood. In 1797 
he served the office of sheriff, and in 1821 
was promoted to the civic chair. Sie William 
did not, when his wealth increased, venture 
upon a country-house,&c. but continued, like 
an old fashioned tradesman, to smoke his pipe 
every evening among his neighbours, at the 
Jacob's Well, in Barbican, near which he bad 
resided many years. Benevolence appears to 
have been the ruling principle of Sir William’s 
mind. About 1986, he erected nine alms- 
houses in Jacob’s Well Passage, the tenants 
of which are either his own aged workmen, 
or reduced tradesmen, and the houses cannot 
be distinguished from other dwelling-houses, 
for no ostentatious inscription in the front 
proclaims the generosity uf the founder, or 
the poverty of the inhabitants. The alins- 
houses, though he belonged to the carpen- 
ters’ company, he put into the gift’of the 
parish of Cripplegate. He also built alms- 
houses of a similar description at his quarries 
in Yorkshire, for the residence of such of his 
workmen as through age or infirmity had be- 
come incapable of lahour. After the victory 
obtained by Lord Nelsun at Copenhagen, 
which occurred daring Sir William’s mayor- 
alty, he signified to the citizens, with cha- 
racteris:ic humanity, his particular desire that 
such who intended to expend money in illu- 
Mn-tionsy would rather add it to the subd- 
scription then opened for the benefit of the 
Wicows and children of those who had fallea 
in that bloody engagement. This suggestion, 
though it excited symptoms of displeasure 
4Mong some people, yet was highly approved 
of by the more sober and rational part of his 


Res sitll ae 
tellow-citizens; and it is scarcely necessary 


to add, that on this, as on all other occasions,~ 


he end not fail to give weight to his precepts 
by his example. Soon after the expiration of 
his mayoraltv, Sir William quitted his house 
in Barbican, and resided principally at a coun- 
try-house at Clapham, where he passed his 
Concluding years in the enjoyirent of that 
tranquiility and self-satisfaction arising from 
the consciousness of a well-spent life. 
(further particulars of Dr. Hulme, whofe 
~ —_— arnounced at page 496 of Vol. v3, 
— born at Holmthorp in Yorkshire, 
te: 17th of June, 1732, and wes the 
g oangest of eleven children. He was taught 
the re dimens: of medical science by his bro- 
i Ur. Joseph Hulme, an eminent phy- 
~*) MS Fiatitex, and afterwards became a 
Pep at Guy's Hospital in Londop, and in 


Account of the late Dr. Hulme. 
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1755 entered into the British Navy in a 
medical capacitys In 1765, he received the 
degree of doctor of physic at Edinburgh, and 
afterwards settled as a physician in London. 
He published, in 1768, ** Libellus de Natura 
Causa Curationeque Scorbuti;" to which is 
annexed, a oroposal for preventing the scurvy 
in the British navy; his employment in the 
navy having afforded him opportunities of 
observing that disease io all its stages. In 
1763, he was elected physician in ordinary 
to the Lying-in Hospital, which office he re- 
signed in 1794. His next publication wasy 
‘6 A Treatise on the Puerperal Fever,” 
wherein the nature and cause of that disease, 
so fatal to lying-in women, are represented 
ina new point of view; illustrated by dite 
sections, and a rational method of cure, pro- 
posed and confirmed by experience. Dr. Hulme 
was the first person who considered the puer- 
peral fever as a cisease arising from peri'oneal 
inflammation, that is, chiefly from an inflame 
mation of the intestines and omenum. His 
views on this subject, on which the conjec- 
tures of physicians from the time ot Hippo 
crates to his own had been wasted, are ree 
ceived as just and complete. He was next 
appointed sole physician to a new Charity, 
denominated the General Dispensary, situ- 
ated in Aldersgate-s'reet, an! instituted in 
the year 1770. This was the first inftitue 
tion of the kind esrablished in this country, 
which from its extensive utility has gives 
rife to others in mest of the principal towns 
of Great Britain. He was admitted a meme 
berin the royal college of physicians of Londca 
in the year 1774, and in the fame year had 
the honour of being elected physician to the 
Charterhouse. He delivered an oration bee 
fore the Medical Society of London, in 1774, 
which he was a primary member. He pube 
lished it inthe same year, under the title of 
‘¢ Oratio de fe Medica coynoscenda et pro. 
movenda cui accessit via Cuta et jucuada cal. 
culum solvendi in vesica avinaria inha- 
réntem ab historia Calculesi homines con. 
firmata.” in the year 1757, he was pre- 
sented with a gold medal by the Royal Sce 
ciety of Medicine at Paris, for his treatise on 
the foliowing prize qucstion:—=** Rechercer 
guelles sont les Causes de I" Endurcisseme t 
du tissu cellulaire auguel plusieurs Enfans 
nNouveaux-nés sont sujets, et que! dot en 
Crre le traitement soit preservatif soit curae 
tif 2’ =eHis sccount of the disease, Wc’ at 
that time was almcst unknown %o physcians 
in general, and only slightly noticed hy a 
few mecical writers, is inserted in the Hise 
toire ce la Societe Royal de Medecine, annees 
1787 and 1783. He was elected a fellow of 


the Royal Society of London in 1794, and 
the Philosophical Transactions fur the year 
1$co contains his ** Experiments aod Ooser+ 
vations on the Light which is spontancously 
emitted with some Degree of Permanency 
from various Bodies.” In the year 1501, h 
cunm 
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communicated to the Royal Society another 
paper, being ** A Continuation of the Expe- 
riments and Observations on the Light which 
is spontaneously emitted from various Bo. 
dics, with some Experiments and Observa- 
tions on Solar Light, when imbibed by Can- 
ton’s Phosphorus. The Society of Antiqua- 
ries of London elected hima fellow in the 
year 1795, and in the 14th volume of the 
Archwolugia, he has given an account of a 
brick brougiit from the site of ancient Baby- 
Jon. ‘The solid Judgment, and the talent 
for careful observation which he possessed, 
are best evidenced by his works. Those who 
were happy in a personal knowledge of him, 
can bes«r testimony to the unwearied indus- 
try which he employed in the cultivation of 


Northumberland and Durham. 


(Dee, 1 


an honourable profession, to his Severe | 
tegrity as a public man, to his denen . 
constancy as a friend, and to his hume 
and skill as a medical adviser, Dr. Hag 
died in consequence of falling from the 
of his stairs, whilst attempting to fates 
door during some repairs. The following a 
scription, composed by himself, jg eNgraved 
on a marble tablet over his grave: Hes 
lie the remains of Nathaniel Hulme, M.D, 
who was born on the 17th of June, 17%, 
and died on the 28th of March, 1807, # 
was elected physic:an to the Charterhouse og 
the 17th of March, 1774, and continued 
to the time of his death. He practised during 
a long course of years with advantage to hy 
patieats and honour to himself.” 
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NORTHUMBERLAND AND DURHAM. 
T the late meeting of the Tyneside Agri- 
cultural Seciety, held at Ovingham, the 
prizes were adjudged as follows:—To Mr. 
Thos. Jobling Styford, for the best crop of 
turnips, 51. 5s. To Messrs. Geo. and John 
Angas, of Broomley, for the best crop of tur- 
nips, grown on land, which, in the opinion of 
the judges, was not worth more than 20s. per 
acre, 51. os. To Mr. Thomas Bates, of Hal- 
ton, for the best crop of Swedish turnips, 
ol. 3s, To Mr. Thos. Jobling, of Styford, 
for the best cow, 5i. 5s. To Mr. Wm. Job- 
ling, of Styford, for the next best, Sl. 3s. 
To Mr. Anthony Wailes, of Bearl, forthe next 
best, ¢l. 2s. ‘To Mr. Geo. Angas, of Broom- 
ley, for the best heifer, 51. 5s. ‘lo Mr. Geo, 
Bierley, of Dilston, for the next best, Sl. Ss. 
To Mr. Wm. Donkin, of Sandhoe, for the 
next best, 21. 2s. To Mr. Wm. Hunter, of 
Halton Shields, for the best mare for breed- 
Ing coach horses, 51. 5s. To Mr. Thos. 
Bates, of Halton, for the best mare for breed. 
ing hunters or road horses, 31. 3s. To Mr. 
Wm. Hunter, of Halton Shields, for the best 
mare for breeving draught horses, 31.5s. To 
Mr. Thos. Bates, of Halton, tur the best sow 
of the large kind, Sl. 3s. To Mr. Anthony 
Wailes, of Bearl, for the best sow of the 
smail kind, 3l. Ss. To Thos. Stokoe, of 
Broomley, for having broughe up the greatest 
number of children to above 7 years of age, 
by his own industry, without assistance from 
the parish, dl. 5s, 


Married.| At Bishopwearmouth, Willian 
Williamson, esq. of Gringley, Nottinghan- 
shire, to Miss Sanderson, eldest daughter ¢ 
Thos. S$. esq. 

At Bamburgh, Lieut. Hall, of the royal 
navy, to Miss Noble, ef Belford. 

At Tynemouth, Wm Robinson, esq. ofthe 
Inner emple, London, to Miss Isabella Lit 
dell, daughter of the late John L. esq. _ 

At Newcastle, Mr. R. B. Dodd, engineer, 
of London, to Miss Bulmer, daughter of Mr, 
Joseph b, : 

Disd.] At Newcastle, Mr. Christepher 
Lishman.—-Mr. Thomas Gardner, ship owner, 
—Mr. james Fairles.—-Mr. George Adem, 
79.—Mr. Woodman.—The Rev. Wa. Ws 
rilow, much esteemed for his urbanity ot 
manners and erudition, 69.—-Miss Frances 
Carr, youngest daughter of Mr. C. of Staley 
Wood Foot. — Mr. Henry Smith, 69. = 
Thomas Frank, esq. major of the North 
Shields and ‘ynemouth Volunteers. 

At Sunderland, Mrs. Ridley, many years 
keeper of the assembly room of that mt] 
Mrs. Eliz. Metrington, wife of Mr. Peter 
jun, 49. 

;' At Morpeth, Mrs. Nicholson, es 
Milburn, wife of Mr. Robert M. ua * 
At Bishopwearmouth, Miss Margaret 

At Durham, Miss Mary Johnsoa Spence 
25. m4, 

At Amerside Law, Mr. George Swa% ik 

At Berwick, Mrs. Margaret Landiase- ™ 
of Wm. L.. esq. captain in the royal aa Mt 
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Mr. George Ord, formerly for oe years 
‘lot under Lord Delaval at Hartley Pans, 72. 

At Bolam, Mr. Matthew Bolam, 7 

AtWooler, the Rev. James Kennedy , thirty- 
eix years minister ol that place, 60.— Mr. Mad- 
docks, master of the Tankerville Arms. 

At Wellington, Henry Miiis, esq. the old- 
est magistrate in the county ot Durham, 69. 

At Hexham, Mr. James Ivison, of Chol- 
lerton, 65. 

At Brampton, Mr. Robert Carruthers, 
many years Master Of the workhouse in that 
town. ‘ 

At Blagdon, Mr. Dobson, of Plessey Hall. 

At Monkwearmouth Shore, Mr.Wm. Reed, 
@).—Nir. James Murray. 

At Blyth, Mr. John Milburn, many years 
acent to Sir Matthew White Ridley, bart. 56. 

“At Willington Quav, Airs. Lawson, 66. 

At Wolsingham, Miss Mary Emerson, 18. 

At Winlaton, Nire. WWiary Hunter, 95. 

Mr. Jolin Smith, traveller for the Wear 
Flint-Giass Company. 

At Berwick,Captain John Macdonell, many 
years commandant of the invalid corps vi that 
garrison, aged SS years, sixty of which were 
dedicated to the service of his country, and 
his honourable and numerous scars bore am- 
ple testimony to the fidelity of bis service. 
He commenced his military career as an act- 
ing aid-de-camp to the late Lord Loudon, at 
the memorable siege of Bergen-op-Zoom, in 
i747, and bore a share in most of the cele- 
brated gctions in the American campaign ; 
particularly in the aflair of the Green Hill, 
where he received one of his wounds, and 
highly distinguised himself in the command 
of the advanced guard of the army. He was 
one of the few surviving heroes, who, with 
the immortal Wolfe, dyed the heights of 
Ab:aham with their blood, and was the offi- 
cer who rescued the French commander in 
chiely Malcolm, when sinking under his 
wounds, by the interposition of his own body 
between him and the bayonets of an infuriated 
soldiery, roused to madness by the loss of 
their beloved general. ‘The plans and papers 
which he had the good fortune to secure in 
the French general’s port folio, were essen- 
tiaily important to the reduction of the inva- 
luable province of Canasa. He afterwards 
Commanded tur several years the troeps in 
the island of New/oundland, and was after- 
Wards actively employed during the unfortu- 
hate <imerican war, though he never rose 
higher than the rank of captain. He married 
‘ate In life, but has left a numerous family, 
and lives to sce four of his sons attain the 
— Of captain in the army.—It is but a 
small tribute to his memory to state, that no 
ulcer of his rank was ever more honoured 
with the friendship of ali classes of society, 
more esicemed for the urbanity of his man- 
“ers, Of more universally beloved and re- 
gretted. : 

CUMBERLAND AND WESTMORELAND. 

“2 tke present sace course at Pearith must, 


= 


Cumberland and Westmorcland—Yorkshire. 
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under the provisions of the recent inclosure 
act, be soon partitioned, a subscription was 
entered into, at the races held there last 
October, to purchase a plot of ground to be 
appropriated for a new course: 15001. were 
within 24 hours subscribed by the members 
for the purpose ; and a parcel of land on the 
wastes near Penrith was purchased of the 
commissioners for the inclosure, which will 
be immediately formed into a race-course, 
uniting every advantage possessed by the old 
one, without its inconveniences. 

Married.\ At Carlisle, Capt. Bulman, of 
the ship | heodosia, to Mrs. Lowby, relict of 
Mr. John L. 

At Ravensworth, Mr. John Sewell, of 
Thames Street, London, to Miss Gibson, 
daughter of George G. esq. 

At Kepp, W. Breconridge, esq. of May- 
field, to Miss Crosbie. 

At Bolton, Westmoreland, Mr. Isaae 
Thompson, to Miss June Mason, daughter of 
Capt. M. 

At Appleby, Mr. W. H. Reynell, sur 


veyor of taxes in Kendal, to Miss E. 
Thwaites. 
Died.| At Beaver Hall, Mrs. Ann Hen- 


derson, 72. 

At Armathwajte, Mrs. Grace Parker, 57. 

As Keswick, Mrs. Mary Grave, 84. 

At Kentmere, near Kendal, Mr. Jos. 
Airey, 28 

At Whitehaven, Miss Thomson, daughter 
of Capt. Wm, T.—Capt. Edward Parkin, of 
Workington, 39.—My. David Welsh, 62.— 
Mrs. Eliz. Lowther, 87. 

At Caldbeck, Mr. Backhouse Addison.— 
Cuthbert Backhouse, esq. 73. 

At Ennerdaie, Mr. Joseph Crossthwaite. 

At Cornhow, Mr. john Sumpton, 79. 

At Butterdales, Mr. Jos. Harrison, 49. 

At Lampfield, Mr. Wm. Hatter. 

At Pardshaw, Mr. Joseph Robinson, 194 

At Ceckon, in Lamplugh, Miss Jane Dick- 
enson, ¢7. 

At Winscales, Miss Sarah Simon, young- 
est daughter of Mr. Isaac S. 15. 

At Carlisle, Mrs. Mary Blaylock, 73.— 
Mr. Adam Anderson, 90.—Mr. Samuel Nix- 
on, 70 —Mrs. Cambell, 92. She was at- 
ended to the grave by above thirty of hee 
lineal descendants. Mr. Thos. Johnston. He 
was suddenly taken ill, on his road to this 
city, in the London mail, and expired a few 
minutes after he had entered his own house. 

At Wigton, Mr. Thos. Hudson, formerly 
a bookseller in that town. 

At Thornthwaite, near Keswick, Mr. Joha 
Lancaster, 71. 

At Penrith, Mrs. Sanderson, 70. 

At Kendal, Miss Susanna Braithwaite, 19. 

At Firney Green, “Windermere, Mrs. Ana 
Zuill, sister to the late Joun Z. esq. of Liver- 


puol, 72. 
YORKSHIRE. 


Married. | At Coram church, in Cover- 


dale, Mr. A. Dodsworth, aged 59, to Miss 
Cumberiaad, 
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Cumberland, 20, both of Carlton, near Mid. 
dleham. 

James Iveson, esq. of Hedun, to Miss Bell, 
of Roos in Holderness. 

At Little Ouseburn, George Vandeput 
Drury, esq. of the East India Company’s 
service, to: Miss Thompson, eldest daughter 
ef Henry ‘T. esq. of Kiry Hall. 

At Kirkleavington, W. Hebrow, esq. of 
Westerdale, to Miss Sanderson, of Appleton 
on Wisk. 

At Hull, Walker, esq. late lieu- 
tenant in the Sd regiment of foot, to Miss 
Bennison.Mr. Henry Ross, merchant, to 
Miss Eliz. Ford, daughter of the late Hum- 
phrey F. esq. 

Died.| At York, M'ss E. Ashurst, second 
daughter of Mr. A. of Puddington, Cheshire, 
16.—-Mirs. Pegge, relict of Samuel P. esq. of 
Londun, 80.—Mrs. E. Smelt —Mrs. Erskire, 
wife of Mr. Richmond E, 41.—-Mrs. Rebecca 
Clark, %6 

At Bridlington, the Rev. T. Plummer, of 
that place. 

At Winterburn, in Craven, Mrs. Parkin- 
son. 

At Rippon, Mr. Geo. Snowdon, merchant. 

At New Malton, Mr. Timothy Bentley, 
of London, merchant, youngest son of Mr. 
T. B. ship-owner, late of Scarborough, 20. 

: At Newton House, near Bedale, John Bur- 
rel Harrison, esq. 

At Hull, Mrs. Sarah Orton,’ 83.—Mrs. 
Leedham, 36.—Mrs. Robson, wife of Lieut. 
R. of the 2d Surry militia. —Miss Eliz. Man- 
nin, youngest daughter of the Rev. Wm. M. 
vicar of Orby, Lincolnshire—-Mrs. Fea. 
Mrs. Eliz. Porter, 68.—Wery suddenly, Mr. 
James Burnett, 46. 

At Wakefield, Mr. James Craven, mer- 
chant, 28. 

At Leeds, Mrs. Winter, wife of Mr. B. W. 
merchant.—Mrs. Wright.—-Mr. Slee.—-Mrs. 
Sarah Gregory.—Mr. Wm. Leathley. 

At Halifax, Mr. Miles Thompson, 53.— 
Mr. Isaac Wilson, 76. 

At Doncaster, Cornwall, the seventh sen of 
the late T. B. Bayley, esq. of Hope, near 
Manchester, 24.—Miss H. Chapman, 29. 

At Sunnington House, near Kirby Moor- 
side, Richard Dawson, esq. only surviving 
son of the Rev. Rich. D. rector of Bolton, 
gear Gisburn. 

At Acasier, near York, Mrs. Dawson. 

At Beverley, Mrs. Stephenson. 

At Aske Hall, near Richmond, in conse. 
quence of her clothes taking fire, Mrs. Bailey, 
housekeeper to Lord Dundas, 53. 

At Knaresbro’", Mr. Wm. Mitchell. 

LANCASHIRE, 

Bfarried.} At Ormskirk, Sir Thomas 
Windsor Hunloke, of Wingerworth, Derby- 
shire, to Miss Eccleston, daughter of Thoinas 
E. esq. of Scarsbrick, Cumberland. 

At Manchester, Mr. John Siddall, of Slade- 
hall, Rusholme, to Miss Lees, daughter of 
Mir. isaac L. of Cringlebrook. 





Lancashire. 


the late Rev. James F. 58. 


[Dee, 


At Oldham, Mr. ose 
to Mrs. Patience Bate, tn 
Moor, 64 5; being her fifth marria e 
At Childwall, Mr. Thomas Hi. k 
chant, of Liverpvol Mice a: esketh, me, 
, Ppuol, to Miss Ashcroft 
At Poulton-in-the-Filde, Mr. Riches 
oe of London, to Miss fi», 
At Liverpool, Captain K : 
Tounson.— Thomas S. Moulson 2 a 
Miller. —Mr. Edward Lloyd, of Waningae 
- me Fisher, daughter of the late Ralsh 

At Preston, the Rev. Thomas Moss, of Li. 
verpool, to Miss Mary Shuttleworth, 

~ Leyland, George Watkin Kenrick, 
to Miss Farrington, sister of Willi 
of Shaw-hall. — —e, 

Mr. Thomas Croft, printer of the Preston 
Journal, to Miss Hannah Stockdale, daughter 
of the Rev. William S. of Samlesbury. 

Died.| At Lancaster, Thomas Braysher, 
esq. 76 —Mr. John Addison, 63. 

At Liverpool, Arthur Onslow, esq col. 
lector of the cuftoms at that port, aged $9, 
Bred up in the service of the revenue, his 
active and intelligent mind had acquired the 
most perfect knowledge of all its various in- 
terests; his merit alone raised him to the 
ottice of collector, thearduous duties of which 
he discharged with an ability and an integrity 
to be equalled by few, to be surpassed by . 
none. 

Miss Eleanor Robinson, of Flookburgh, 16 
—Mr. John Fletcher, of Hanley. green, Stat- 
fordshire, Q21—-Mr. Samuel Kaye.—Mr, 
William Moore, third son of the Jate captain 
Daniel M. of Whitehaven, 28.—Mr. Joba 
Dorlin, 52.—-On bis way to Ireland, Mayr 
William Grey, late of the second or queet's 
own regiment of foot, 78 —Mrs. Griersen, 
relict of Mr. Alexander G. merchant—M:. 
Thompson.—Mrs. North. 

At his seat at Huntroid, La Gendre Pierce 
Starkie, esq. a justice of the peace and vice- 
lieutenant, late colonel of the fourth regiment 
of royal Lancashire militia, and high shen 
for the county. His death was owing t9 ‘ 
bursting of a blood-vessel. He was in te 
38th year of his age, and has left three sons 
and one daughter, the surviving 1ssv¢ by 
Charlotte his wife, daughter of the Rev. 
Benjamin Preedy, late rector of Bringto 
Northamptonshire. ;' 

At Cartmel, Mrs. Roper, relict of captait 
ames R,. . 
J At Preston, Mr. Brady. —Mrs. James Note 
ris—-Miss Hankinson, sister of the late = 
H. attorney.—Mr. Henry Aspinall, oft 
Mitre tavera, 56. : 

At Manchester: Mrs. Shaw) wife of Mr. 
S —Mr. John Barton, of the firm of Bartos, 
Vickers, and Hobson. 

At Glodwick, near Oidbam, Mr. Jobe 
Heap. 

At Padiham, 


» 28d Py, 


Liss Fishwick, davghtet of 


peRsysnith 
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DERBYSHIRE. 

Married ] At Derby, Mr. William Hadley, 
to Miss Mary Ann Rickitts, daughter of Mr. 
Thomas R. of London. | anita. 
At Morton, Mr. ‘Thomas Clay, of North. 
wingheld, to Miss Elizobeth Greatorex. 

At Brailsford, Mr. Irwin, 0% Leicester, to 
\‘\:s Crosslev, of Hollington. 

at Chesterfield, Mr. Thomas Finnie, of 
Moneyash, in this county, to Miss H. Fernell, 

Spring- house. 

Ded} At Derby, Mrs. Hore, relict of the 
Rey. Mr. H. 62.—Mr. William Mason, 72. 
=Mr. Thomas Rawson, 82. 

At Quarndon, Miss Mary Buchanan, daugh- 
terof the late Charles B. esq. of Burton on 
Trent, 35. 

At Eckington, Mrs. Core, wife of Mr. C. 

At Harehill, near Sudbury, Mr. George 
Chawner, high-constable for the hundred of 
Appletree. 

At Caldon, Sampson Wheildon, esq. 90. 

Ar Stanton by Dale, William Walters, 
gent. 835. 

At Chesterfield, M. Meant, a French pri- 
soner of war. This gentleman had been taken 
prisoner with Colonel Rochemont, a member 
of the legion of honour, and they were both 
sent on their parole, to reside at Chesterfield. 
At Atherstone, in Warwickshire, where they 
slept, the colonel had been robbed of property 
to the amount of nearly seventeen hundred 
pounds, which was not missed by him till his 
arrival inChesterficld. He then g:-ve infor- 
mation of the robbery to the commissary, who 
Wrote to the transport hoard, andthe board made 
application to the innkeeper, at Atherstone, 
as it was supposed that some of his servants 
Must have committed the depredation. The 
imakeeper, after searching his premises and 
4s people; from certain circumstances sus- 
pected that the colonel’s companion, was che 
thiet. 
oo with an attorney, for Chesterfield. 

aving procured c.nstables to assist them, 
the insheeper and the attorney went to the 
house where M. Meant lodged. A constable 
knocked at his room door ; he opened it; the 
‘ - 
him; he appeared startled and attempted to 
Fevire, but was prevented by the rest rushing 
upon him. ‘They informed him of their 
business, and began to search his aparcmer®. 
While they wire doing this, he swallowed a 
Frepared dose of poison so deliberately, that 
they thought he was taking a cordial. In a 
er Minutes afterwards he got hold of a pen- 
Meata eae and desperately stubbed 

. hey then seized and threw him 
va the bed, but the force of four men couid 
_ hoid him down ; with excessive difficulty 
htinee length bound down with strong 
_# ater he had broken the hed to picces 
Wt, sa He refused to take any thing 
mouth was onde, poison, and though his 
Wr eg: forced open, and an emetic poured 


1t, he bal . 
28° Heid his breath and spurted it out 
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Accordingly he immediately set otf 


vnstadie told him the commiss:ry wantéa” 
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again. He continued to cry out, ‘ No live? 
No live! Die! Die!” [le aiterwirds made 
a form of a will, con’essed the robbery, and 
desiring to be commeni.d to his family, 


(a wife and six children) in France, be 

expired. His savage determination te 

die was dreadful beyond all de cription. 
he ; ° . t's . Sea? ‘ : 

When his hands were fettered, he resisted 

wit his teeth, aad bit the frame of a chair 

quite in two. He was a man of consi- 


cerable property, end had upwards of a thoue 

sand pouncs worth of gold dust and other 

valuables in his possession. 
NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

Marricd.| At Southwell, Mr. Rayner, te 
Miss Sketchiley. 

At Nottingliam, Mr. Stephen Weston, jun, 
to Miss Ann Boggit, niece to James Green, 
esq. of Lenton Abbey. 

Died.] At Southwell, Mrs. Maltby, and 
next day ber husband, Mr. M. of the Black 
Bull. 

At Hoveringham, Mrs. Brettle, wife of 
John B t 

A 


). Bile. 
Nottingham, Mr. Samuel Morley. 

Mrs. Brough, relict of the Kev. George 
Staunton B. rector of Staunton and Wolla- 
tion. 

At East Bridgford, near Bingham, Henry 
Brigg, gent. 

At Brumcote Hall, the infant son of Joha 
Longden, esq. 

At Newark, Mr. Dickenson, june 

At Bilborough, Mrs. Hazard. 

At Newark, Mr. William Lupton.—Mr. 
Thomas Urry, 65. 

At Brent Broughton, Mrs. Gauntley, wile 
of Mr. Joseph G. She went to bed in per- 
fect in health, and the next morning was 
found a corpse. 

At North Collingham, near Newark, Mr. 
Henry Hett, late of Lincoin, attorney, 45. 


cv 


LINCOCNSHIRE,. 


A few days azo a person ploughing ina 
field of Gecrge ‘iennyson, esq. at Tealby, 
turned up at one end of a consitersble tu- 
mulus (which promises to reward the labour 
of a thorough examination) a corrse glazed 
earthen pot, which contained about five thou. 
cand silver pennies, of Henry 1. and Il. ot 
various mints, and some of chem in excellent 
preservation. | 

Mr. Calthorpe has obtained the gold medal 
from the Society of Arts, &c. for the cultiva- 
tion of spring wheat one! ney two acres foure 
tecn perches of land in Gosberton fen, in this 
county. The wheat, which was the horned 
or rough-eared sort, was sown broad Cast, 
eizht peclcs tween the Istand Lith 
of April.—Mr. Calthorpe has kaown wheat 
sown with great succe.s e3 lute as he yuh 
art yi the land in que.tion 


. 


mer acre 
t @rtuey + 


of May. P. is moor 


upon clay, and the rest moor upon oa d, and 
is in a state of high cultivation. ‘Dbe prosuce 
was 440 quarters 1 cw. 1 stone, Whikh suid 
ier 1005: 23. od. tue CEP Cuee?, Cx.aus Ve of 
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allowance for rent and tithes, amounted to 
2621. 15s.——The grain weighed S7lb. per 
Winchester bushel. 

By the resolutions of a public meeting 
lately held at Spalding, it appars that a ferry- 
boat is about to be established at Fusdike Inn, 
by which travellers in this county will be en- 
abled to avoid the uncertain and sometimes 
dangerous passage which has hitherto been 
used across the Wash. 

Married.| At Misterton, near Cainsbo- 
rough, J. Wilkinson, esq.to Miss C. Pearson, 
daughter of the Rev. Mr. P. of stockwith. 

At Grantham, Mr. Maddock, su:geon, of 
Nottingham, to Miss Eliza Thompson. 

At Northcoates, near Giimsby, Mr. Bar- 
ton, surgeon and apothecary, of Market- 
Raisen, to Miss Borman. 

At Epworth, Mr Addy, attorney, to Miss 
Evre, of Ferry, near Gainsborough. 

Died.] At Holbeach, Mr. John Holliday. 

At Hoibeach Marsh, Mr. George Cart- 
wright. 

At Lincoln, Mr. Joel Andrews, school- 
master, 30. 

At Alford, Mr. T. Andrews.—Miss Bel- 
jamy. 

At Wainfleet, All Saints,Miss Wright, 25. 

At Grimsby, Mrs Fishwick, 26. 

At Gainsborough, Mrs. Ann Smith, 78. 
«Mrs. Osbourn, 85. 

At Grantham, Mr. George Gray, serjeant- 
Major of the volunteer infantry of that place. 
—Mirs. Groves. 

At Horncastle, Mr. Darby. 

At Brigg, Mr. Jonathan Goodwin, many 
years a respectable merchant, 69. 

LEICESTERSHIRE. 

Married.) At Leicester, Mr. Rice, to Miss 
Stanton. 

At Loughborough, Mr. Benjamin Hames, 
of Leicester, to Miss Young. 

At Leir, Mr. Wallin, of Ashby Parva, to 
Miss Mary Higginson, second daughter of 
Nicholas H. esq. 

Died.} At Farl Shilton, Mr. Joseph 
Thorneloe, 73. 

At Leicester, Mr. Edward Storland.——Miss 
Mary Lomex, daughter of the late Mr. 
Ebenezer L. of Bingham, Nottinghamshire. 
-—Miss Bradsworth. 

At Keythorpe, Mr. Pallett. 
STAFFORDSHIRE, 

Married.} At Lichfieid, Majcr Burrowes 

of Stradone, in the county of Cavan, Ireland, 

to Miss Seward.—A. Blandy, esq. of Kings- 

ton-house, Berks, to Miss S. Mott, youngest 

daughter of William M. esq. of the Close. 

At Bushbury, near Wolverhampton, Mr. 
Semuel Lowe, attorney of Birmingham, to 
Miss Heaton. 

At Handsworth, Mr. John Li:h, of Liver- 
pool, to Miss Ann Crayston. 
ito J Pounteney, esq. to 

s Faulkner, of Tettenhal!. 
die oat a rent, Mr John Procter, 

=) ais. Piditon, aged 71, 


Died.| At Penkridge, Miss Ann Der, 
At Walsal, Mr. John Hobbing, 
WARWICKSHIRE, 
Married. | At Birmingham, M; 
Cox, of the Hill-Top, to Frances, only , 
ogee » OD 
ter of William Gabb, esq. of Ast } Gy 
cestershire. om, We, 
At Warwick, Mr. Robert Rodgen, 
Sheffield, solicitor to Miss Maria Fh. 
say cy of the late William E. esa, 

At Coventry, Mr. John Cattell 
Elizabeth Bradford, an pa sdbybe, 
late Mr. B. 

Died. | At Kingswinford, Mrs, Ann Bixg! 
relict of Mr. Nathaniel B. ' 

At Kenilwerth, the infant son of Richie 
Gresley, esq. 

At Solihull, Robert Bree, esq, 84. 

At Birmingham, Mr. Thomas White, 7, 
—Miss Mary Juxon.—Mirs. Stokes, wife « 
Mr. B. S. merchant, 40 —Mr. Crompton! 
the Marble-yard, Warswick.—Mr, james 
Healey, for the last nineteen years clerk of 
St. Philip’s parish, 72.—Mrs. Barns, relict of 
Mr. Henry B. 67.—Mr. Charles Porter.—Mr, 
Thomas Evetts, 46.—Mrs. Cooper, 64. 

At Coventry, Mr. Joseph Baker, 59.eM;, 
John Ault, schoolmaster. 

At Castle Bromwich, Mr. Robert Spencer 
Ward, son of Mr. Henry W. 

At Measham, Mr Moses Mammatt, for. 
merly a druggist and grocer of Birminzham.)| 

At Warwick, Mr. Thomas Bodsingtes, 
late of Coventry, 37. 

At Alcester, Mr. Brandon Whissell, 62. 

At Bowdesley, Mrs. Alles, wile of Mt, 
Edward A. . 

At Ashted, Mrs. Hutton. 

At Barord, Mrs. Mills, relict of the Ber. 
John M. 80. 

SHROPSHIRE. 

Married.) At Muxton, Mr. Richard Owe 
of Nantwich, to Miss Latham, niece to Joos 
L. esq. of Woore. 

At Shrewsbury, Joseph Carles, esq bank 
er, to Miss Rowlands, of the Abbey Forege'® 
—Mr. E. Botevyle, engraver, to Miss Joos 

At Diddiebury, Mr. Fewtrell, o! Fiolagaie 
hall, to Miss Ann Pearce, of Fieid-hall. 

Died.| At Ellesmere, Mrs. Leigh, we 
Mr. Richard L. ;' see of Me 

At Welshpool, Mrs. Lloyd, wilt 
David L. pis: 

At Eaton, near Stoke, Mss Ann a ot 

At Withington, the Rev. Corbet aoe 
who had been rector of Withingtoa P 
ton fifty-six years, aged 80. 

At Bridgnorth, the Rev. 
senting minister. 

At Shrewsbury, Mr. 
Lloyd, 81.— Mais. Evans. 

At Biacco, near Whitchurch, 
Davies. 


Mr. Daviess 


Baxter. Ms. h 


Mr, Ande 
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o copsideration the expediency of ap- 


ing int 
re for an act to enable them to raise mo- 


lyin . . 
Py for the completion of that canal to Wor- 
cester, it was unanimously resolved that 


application should be made to parliament in 
the next session, for leave to raise the sum of 
168,0001., by creating 4200 new shares at 
40!. each. 

Married] Mr. S. Roe, of Bernard's 
Green, to Mrs. Kerby, of the Unicorn, Mal- 
vern. 

At Knighton-upon-Team,Mr. John Dench, 
of Longdon, to Miss Geod, of Aston 

At Northfeld, Mr. T. Stibbs, of Hopwood, 
to Miss E. Summers, eldest daughter of Mr. 
Samuel S., of the Bell Inn, Northfield. 

At Ripple, Captain J. If. Baines, of the 
8%h regiment, to Miss Mary Lucas, third 
daughter ef the Rev. Dr. L. rector ot Ripple. 

At Worcester, Lieut. Sockett, of the 10th 
regiment of foot, to Miss Blew, daughter of 
Mr. William B. 

Died.}| At Worcester, Mr. Morgan, ba- 
ker.—Mrs. Kinsey, relict of William K, 
esq.—Mrs. Chamberlain, 70.—Mr. Haddock. 

At Bengworth, Mrs. Dingley. 

Ac Pedmore, near Stourbridge, Miss C. 
Biggs, eldest daughter of Thomas B. esq. 

At the Hill House, Yardley, Mrs. Biddle. 

At Dudley, Mr. Drum, of the Swan.— 
Mrs. Wright, of the Hen and Chickens 

At Bromsgrove, Mr. Michiel Cullwick, 
of the Crown Inn. 

Miss Cooksey, eldest daughter of the late 
Holland C. esq. of Brace’s Leigh. 

At Great Witley, Mr. W. Cresswell, 
youngest son of Mr. Joseph C. “te 

AtClitton, near Worcelter, Miss J. Stone. 

At [nkbarrow, Mr. Thomas Randle. 

HEREFORDSHIRE. 

The late meeting of the Herefordshire Agri- 
cultural Society was more fully attended 
than on any former occasion. Mr. Hudson, 
of Home Lacey, ubtainedthe premium for ex- 
hibiting the best pen of fine wooiled ewes, 
wool and carcases both considered. A pen ex- 
hibited by the president, Mr. Scudamore, 
Were particularly admired for the fineness of 
their fleeces.” Mr. TSA. Knight gained the 
reference for the best three-years o!d heifer, 
aed also tor the best two-years olf ditio, but 
teturned the amount to the tunds of the so- 
Siety, In making the latter award, the com- 
mittee announced the intention of the society 
Rot to encourage the exhibition of animais 
fattened beyond all useful purpose. ‘The hei- 
fers of Mr. Martin, of Wistaston, and Mr. F. 
Jefferies, of Pembridge, attracted much notice. 
The premium for the best new variety of the 
2pple was also adjudged to Mr. Knight, and 
returned ty the society by that gentleman. 
Nearly twemty specimens of new varieties 
Were produced on this occasion: next to Mr. 
Knight's thoee of Mr. Westwood and Dr. 
»}mMonds were most approved of ; and this ex- 
hibition Was tendered more than wsually in- 
teresting, by beautiful drawing of the Fox- 
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whelp apple, exquisitely coloured from na- 
ture, aid most obligingly submitted to the ins 
spection of the society by a young lady, who 
has expressed her intentions to make similar 
drawings of all the old provincial fruits; the 
idea was highly agreeable to the meeting, and 
the fair artist has shewn that she is fully 
competent to the very able execution of the 
task. Before the society adjourned, a new 
premium was ordered to be given at the next 
Candlemas meeting, to the person who shall 
exhibit any new implement in husbandry, 
which shall be most approved of at such meet- 
ing. Amongst the animals seen on this oc- 
casion, a yearling wether of Mr. Kedward’s, 
being across between the Ryeland and Spa- 
nish breeds, was particularly admired; being 
afterwards slaughtered, it was found to cone 
tain more than twelve pounds of loose tat, 
and it weighed twenty-two pounds per quar 
ter. An ox, the property of Mr. Turberville, 
could not fail, trom its size and make, to ob- 
tain much notice. It was the opinion of 
many eminent breeders, that this animal, 
when completely fat, may even exceed the 
weight of the tamous Durham ox, so long ex- 
hibited throughout England. 

Died.] The Rev. Mr. Gilbert, of Kent- 
Church. He was out a shooting with some 
friends, near the Guitre, Monmouthshire ; on 
proceeding down the side of a wood with one 
of them, and being a little advanced, his 
friend’s gun went off, and lodged the charge 
in the side of Mr, Gilbert’s head, tearing 
away his ear. The unfortunate gentleman 
was conveyed to a farm house, where he la- 
gered for three days and expired. 

At Shobdon Court, W. Hanbury, esq. who 
succeeded to the estates of the lute Lord Bate- 
man. ‘Sothe manners of the gentleman, he 
joined the acquirements of the scholar, aod 
will be long lamented bythe teaantry and the 
poor of his neighbourhood. 

At Hereford, Mrs. Tully.——-Mrs, Rogers, 
31.<-Mr. E. Warings, many yeurs a subdivi- 
sion clerk in the militia. 

At Kington, the Rev. S. Philipps, rector 
of Little Marcle, and perpetual curate of the 
chapelries of Stanford Bishop, and Wacten, 
in this county. 

At Leominster, Mrs. Jane Taylor. 

At Bromyard, Mrs. Anne Wynne, relict 
of William W. esq. and eldest daughter of 
the lute Rev. John Guest, many years wicat 
of that town. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE 

Mar: ied. | At Elmore, Mr. T. Martia 
of Standish, to Miss Hannah Vick. 

At Gloucester, Mr. Whaliey, to Miss 

rst. 
a Cirencester, Mr. Francis Lamb, of Wit- 
ney, Uxiordshire, to Miss Ragway. . 

At North Ashton, Edward Golding, ju%. 
esq. eldest son of Edward G. esy. ot Maiden 
Early, Berks, to Miss Frances Bow!es, cig vcn 
daughter of Oldfield B. 


At Minsterworth, Mr. W. Viner Ellis, to 
3U M.n 
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Miss Barry, eldest daughter of the Rev. Mar- 
tin B. of Gloucester. 

Died.|_ At Horton, Mrs. May. 

At Yate, Mr. Besnrett. 

At Leekhampton, of the small-pox, Mr. 
John Davis. 

At Newnham, Mrs. Pick, relict of Mr. 
Francis P. 69. 

At Cirencester, Mr. D. Masters, 66. 

At Down Ampney, Mr. Allsep, 44, and 
the same morning his wife, Mrs. A. 45. 
Griet for the loss of her husband is ascertained 


to have been the cause of the premature dis- * 


solution of the latter. 
At Minchinhampton, Mrs. Hill. 
OXFORD. 

Married.] J.C. Field, esq. of Adderbury, 
to Miss Charlotte Ford, daughter of the late 
Capt. Thomas F. of Calcutta, in the East 
Indies. 

At Fringford, near Bicefter, Mr. John Scri- 
vener, of Stretton Audley, to Miss Slatter, 
eldeft daughter of Mr. S. of Tidmington. 

At Oxford, Mr. Richard Guest, to Miss 
Eliz. Love. 

Died.| At Kennington, near Oxford, Mr. 
John Huckle, masier of the Fisher public. 
house. 

At Oxford, Mr. Richard Davis, printer. 
He had been for some time in a declining 
state, and was found dead in his bed, though 
he had been in his business the preceding af- 
ternoon.—Mr. T. Whiting, many years cook 
at Baliol college. 

At Waterstock, in his 83d year, Sir W. 
Henry Ashhurst, late one of the justices of 
the court of King’s-Bench. 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 

Died.| At Brickhill, on his way from Li- 
verpool, where he lately arrived from Ame- 
rica, Mr. Robert Murray, merchant, of New 
York, fifth son of the late Doctor John Mur- 
ray, of Norwich, 40. He had been absent 
more than 16 years, and revisited this country 
in the hope of alleviating the symptoms of a 
pulmonary complaint ‘To native worth and 
great mercantile abilities, were united in him 
principles of the strictest integrity. 

The Rev. N. Gilbert, rector of Bledlow, 
to which living he succeeded on the death of 
Dr. Davie, master of Baliol College, in 17938, 
He was a native of Antigua, and related to 
some of the first tamilieg in this kingdom. 
Some years since he went out chaplain to the 
British settlement at Sierra Leone, and on his 
return to this country, was presen:ed by Mr, 

Whitbread to the vicarage of Bledlow, where, 
both by precept and example, he approved 
himself a faithful pastor over the fuck com- 
mitted to his care, as well as an able and suc- 
cessful minister of that gospel which was his 
ow a support through various trials of life, and 
happily in his experience proved an unfailing 
source of consolation under the struggles of 
dissolving nature. 

At Huntingdon, Captain Cross of the Nore 
thampton militia, and eldest soa of the late 
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William C. Esq, of Bath.ouw: 
daughter of Mr M. mene Maa 


At Hartford, near Huntingdon, Joha Wr, 


esq. 71. 
NOR THAMPTONSHiagg, 


Married] Mr. John Philins. ; 
BIL. k ] ° . ° hilips, ua. ‘ 
my esley, to Miss Alice Pittam, of Wei 


At Northampton, Mr. Wyk 
to Miss Shelton. ©) Maly 


Died.| At Thrapston, Mr. Jo 
At Maxey, Mrs. Seton, “ats 
CAMBRIDGESnIRg, 

The Seatonian Prize is this year adjuips 
to the Rev, Charles James Hoare, M. 4 
Fe.low of St. John’s College, for his Poem » 
The Shipwreck of St. Paul. 

Married.} Mr. Sanxter, of Horsehat, 
to Mrs. Mason, of Waterbeach. 

At Cambridge, Mr. Joseph Stuart, to Mn. 
Elizabeth Eversden. 

Mr. Henry Thurnal, of Whittlesford, » 
Miss Grain, only daughter of Mr. Peter G. o 
Shelford. 

Died.] At Ely, Mr. George Apsey, youn 
est son of William A. esq. At the age of 
14 he weighed upwards of 15 stone, andz 
the time of his death, being in his 20th yez, 
upwards of 22 stone. Though of extraordinay 
size, and a gross habit, he enjoyed very gooi 
health till within a few hours of his death, 
which was the result of a mortification, caused 
by the fall of a piece of timber against hia, 
a tew weeks since, of which he took no notice 
till surgical aSsigtance could no longer be of 
any seell.« tie Wlaeraa Read, of the Cio 
ina. 

At Cambridge, Mr. William Wilson, sai 
lex.——Mrs. Ann Bowlett At the house a 
his father, Mr. W, Beales, surgeon, Ms, 
Wynter, relict of the Rev. Philip W. 
rector of Exhall.cum-Wexiord, Warwii- 
shire, 37.—-Mr. Hazard, of the Eagle a 
Child inn. , 

At Guilden Murden, Mr. Simeon Leete 

At Cottenham, the Rev. ‘Thomas Bares 
98 years minister of a dissenting congregate 
at that place, 55. 

NORFOLK. 

Ata late meeting of the commissioners une 
der the Paving act at Norwich, it was ef 
posed to widen the approach of the ait r 
by taking down some houses In the Go r 
Ball lane; it was also proposed, that the oats 
10,0091. or 150001. should be borer 8 ie 
the authority of anact, in order to¢ 4 
Commissioners to contract for pav) the ° 
cipal streetsin the course of twoort a jf 

Married.] The Rev. Charles a 
Denver, to Miss Susan M‘Dougally one 
daughter of Rear Admiral M‘D. oie Wes 

At Swaff ham, Lieut. = horton, 
Middlesex militia, to Miss Whitby. iat: 

At Norwich, Mr. Richard Bat 
of excise, of Cambridge, to 4418 &™ 

At Lynn, Mr, W. Oxley» merchant 18 
Sarah Stort. A 
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At New Buckenham, John Briten, gent. of 
Winfarthing, to Miss Dodi, daughter of Mr. 

q n and apothecary. 
a io, anal Mott Donne, rector of 
Barningham, and vicar of Hempnail, to 
Frances, third or of the Rev. H. C. 

ning, of Thettord. 

or At Melton, Mrs. Tuttle, 55. 

At Heywood-hall, in Diss, Mr. Rix, 38. 

At Great Yarmouth, Mr. R. H. Minns.— 
Mrs. Larke, wife of Lieutenant L. governor 
of the naval hospital at Yarmouth.—-Miss 
Lambert, daughter of the late Mr. B. L. 

At Lynn, Mrs. Brindley, wife of Mr. B. 
ship-builder, 37.—Mr. Clarke. 

At Caister St. Edmund, near Norwich, Mr. 


Benjamin Hawkes, 75. 
At Stoke Ferry, Mr. Hawse Henson, 21.— 


Mr. John Pooley, 71. 

At Weasenham, Mrs. Whitby, 34. 

At Colney, Mrs. Lindoe, 79. 

At Norwich, aged 52, the Rev. John Wal- 
ker, one of the minor canons of the cathe- 
dral. He was perpetual curate of St. Peter 
per Mountergate, and of St. John Timber- 
hill, in that city, vicar of Stoke Holy Cross, 
in Norfolk, and vicar of Bawdsey, in Suffolk. 
The three first arein the gift cf the dean and 
chapter, the last in the gift of the crown. 
He was formerly fellow of Magdalen college, 
Oxford, was an excellent scholar, and possess- 
¢d a very brilliant imagination, and a most 
refined taste. He had for many years been a 
Martyr to the gout, which had latterly 
obliged him to retire from the world, which 
had long been charmed with his eloquence, 
and benefited by his discourses; for of this 
once popular preacher it may almost be said, 
“that truths divine came mended from his 
tongue."=—Miss Elizabeth Roe, 19.<-Mrs. 
Bell, 84.——-Mrs. Gibson, 45.——Mr. James 
Storey, son of the late Rev. W. Armine S. 
of Carleton, 42.—-Mrs, Elizabeth Rackham, 
S4.—-Mr. Cooper, who by industry in early 
lite, acquired a competent fortune in trade, 
‘rom which he had retired for a considerable 
Ume.—-Mrs. Elizabeth Bowker, 63.—-Mr. T. 
Anstead, 40. Pape i 

SUFFOLK. 

Married.] Mr. W. Syrett, of Finning- 
ham, to Miss Moon, daughter of the Rev. 
Mr. M. rector of Thwaite and Ledingham. 

Mr. FE, Arnold, of Beccles, to Miss Fuller, 
of Friswell}, 

At Woodbridge, Mr. Banks, of Ipswich, 
to Miss S. Lankester. 

At Fornham St. Martin, the Rev. Henry 
Ha sted, preacher of St. Mary’s, Bury, and 
rector of Ickworth, to Miss Ord, only daugh- 
ter of the Rev. Dr. QO. 

Died.) At Horningsheath, Mrs. Payley, 
Fevict of Mr. B. schoolmaster of Whep- 
Sead 

At Lellenheath, Mrs. Mortlock, 84. 

At Botesdale, Mrs, Mattock, 34. 
her Mrs, Patter, wife of Mr. 
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At Ipswich, Sarah Lyons, 105.—-Mr. E. 
Hayward, one of the common council, 64. 

At Netherhall, in Thurston, George Chi- 
nery, ¢Sq. Many years an eminent attorney of 

ury, Ol. 

At Long Melford, Mrs, Chevallier, relict 
of the Rev. Temple C. of Aspail-hall. 

ESSFX. 

Married.) At Gestingthorpe, Mr. Jeffery 
Carter, to Miss Elizabeth Frances Rayner. 
me, Danbury, Mr. Thomas Belcher, to Mrs. 

is. 

At Dunmow, Mr. Benjamin Evans, of Cog- 
gershall, to Rebecca Harrison, of Felsted. 

At Hadleigh, Mr. George Fitch, of Lea- 
denhall street, London, to Miss Higgs. 

The Rev. Henry Watts Wilkinson, fel- 
low of Worcester college, Oxford, to Miss 
H. Keningale, of Great Horksley. 

Died.] At Chigwell, Mrs. Clarance, wife 
of Mr. Edward C. 65. 

At Colchester, Mr. William Hunt, 82. 

At Maldon, Mrs. Wells, wife of Mr. Henry 
W. late of the White Hart inn 

At Chelmsford, Mr. Thomas Staples, 80. 
Many years since he was master of a re- 
spectable grocer’s shop at Moulsham, and 
was at the same time a studious professor of 
the occult sciences, but has for some years 
subsisted on the benevolence of friends. 

At Aberton, Mrs. Luff. 

At Ingatestone, Mrs. Dowsing, wife of 
Mr. Thomas D. of the Ipswich Arms, 6%. 

At Flogringhoe, Mrs. Hines. 

At Lexdon-lodge farm, Mr. James Mar- 
chant, 65. 

KENT. 

Married.} At Sherry, near Canterbury, 
John Brent, jun. of Greenland-dock, Rother 
hithe, to -Miss Susannah Kingsford, third 
daughter of the Rev. Sampson K. 

At Plumstead, the Rev. Charles Graham, 
of St. Laurence, near Canterbury, to Miss 
Elizabeth Cairnes, second daughter of the 
late Lieutenant Col. C. 

At Benenden, the Rev. Danie! Boys, vi- 
car of that place, to Miss Sarah Rider Ri- 
ch-rdson, youngest daughter of the late Wil- 
liam R. esq. of Bermondsey, 

At Canterbury, W. Smith, esq. of Chart- 
ham place, to Caroline Matldu, youngest 
daughter of Joseph Sladden, esq. of Folk- 
stone. 

At Maidstone, Mr. Robert Brisleden, aged 
73, to Mrs. Burvill, 77. 

At St. Lawrence, in the Isle of Thanet, 
Joha Hopkins, esq. 0° Rochester, to Miss 
E. Frend, daughter of Mr. John F. ship- 
buiider, Ramsgate. - 

Ac Minster, in Sheppy, Capt. Morris, of 
the royal navy, to Miss thentham, of Danley, 
near Sheerness. , 

Died.] at Ditt on-place, near Maidstone, 
Mr. John Golding, $0 

At Hythe, Mrs. G pps, 
banker, of Canterbury, 


mother of Mr. G. 
76.—Joha Lott 
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At Deal, George Lawrence, esq. naval 
store-keeper, 82.—Mrs, Hayman, wile of Mr. 
Richard H. sen. Mr. George Sturgess. 
Mr. Hubbard, jun. 

At Maidstone, Miss Elizabeth Halshed.— 
Mr. Robert Harris. 

At Dover, Mrs. Pascall, wife of Mr. TP. 
pilot.——Mrs. Jeken, 58 —Mrs. Styles, 78 — 
Mrs. Lane, wife of T. B. Lane, esq. 72.— 
Mr, Phineas Kennett, attorney and magis- 
trate, 50. 

At St. Botolph’s-bridge, Mrs. Horton, 52. 

At Rainham, Mr. John Finch. 

At Tunbridge-wells, Miss Garnar, only 
daughter of the late J. G. esq. of Grantham, 
Lincolnshire, 18. 

At Canterbury, the Rev. J. B. Price, vicar 
of Littlebourn.—Mr. George Hammond, 39, 
—Mrs.Inment, wife of Mr. John |. $2. 

At Cranbrook, Henry Troughton, esq. for- 
merly of Fenchurch street, London, but for 
upwards of fifty years a resident at Cran- 
brook, 77.—Mrs. Mott, wife of Mr. John M. 
46. 

At Rochester, Mrs. Prudence Lambrecht, 
S6. 


SURRY. 


Married.| At Riehmond, Jolin Harrison, 
esq. of Mansion House street, London, banker, 
to Miss Lucy Henrietta Price, second daugh- 
ter of Sir Charles P. of Spring grove. 

At Sutton, Jolin Botham, esq. of Park lane, 
to Miss A. Davies, of Epsom. 


SUSSEX. 


Marricd.| At Winchelsea, H. E. Allen, 
esq. of Bath-hampton, to Miss Fanny Lloyd, 
daughter of Thomas L, esq. 

At Petworth, Ihomas Chrippes. esq. to 
Miss S. ]. Knight, second daughter of the late 
J. K esq. 

Died.| At Chichester, while drinking a 
glass of wine, Mrs. Poole, a widow lady, of a 
most charitable disposition, and who retained 
all her faculties unimpaired to the advanced 
axe of 99 years. —-Miss Charge, 17.—William, 
son of Mr. William Milhurst, 15. 

At Harrington, Charles Cartwright, esq. 

At Thakcham, the Rev. Joseph William- 
son, rector of that place, and formerly vicar 
of St. Dunstan's Fleet street, London, near 
torty years, aged Sz. 

At Northiam, Mrs. Padgham, wife of Mr. 
Jobn P. 

At Water-gate-house, the lady of George 
Thomas, esq. M. P. 

At Brighton, Mrs. Relfe.—-Miss Caroline 
Lucy Price, daughter of —— P. esq. of Lon- 
don. 

At Lewes, William Tapsfeld, 80.—-Mr. E> 
Scott, second son ot Me. S. of Brighton, ainia- 
ture painter. é' 

At Henheld, Mrs. Phillips. 

At Albourne, Mr. N. Burtenshaw, He 
fell down suddenly in a fitin his gare 


Ay stant! ’ CX PITS. 
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HAMPSHIRE. 


Twenty lots of land have 
corporation of Chichester on “anne te 
ed street mentioned in our last is tO be tu, 
structed. It will be called Bridge . 
be twenty feet broad, and lead from denen 
of High-street across the canal to Orebars, 
street Cross house. 

Married.| At Milbrook, —— 
to Miss Le Feuvre, eldest eamerd PL 
F. esq. of Southampton. 

Died.} At Christchurch, Sincerely an4 
universally regretted, Mrs. Clapham, the wis 
of the Rev. Samuel C. A. M. vica: of Chris. 
church, and of Great Ousbourn, ia Yorkshire, 

At Portsmouth, Captain Claringbold, of the 
East Kent fhilitia, and of Goodnestone, new 
Wingham, in that county, 25.—-Mrs. Se. 
phens Mrs. Good.—-Mrs. Marsh. Be: 
sent for at night to attend a woman in labour, 
she was taken so violently ill by the way, 
that she fell, and afterwards rolled into a 
ditch, where she Jay till four o'clock ner 
morning. Being then discovered she wa 
taken home, but survived only thirty-tic 
hours.—Mr. Bush, father of Lieutenant }. 
of the royal navy.—-Mrs. Lucas.—Miss Alleg, 
—Mrs. Lye, 82. 

At Southampton, Mrs. Durrell, wife o 
T. D. esq. banker.—-Major Barclay, an old 
and good officer. He was aid-de-camp w Ge. 
neral Crosbie.’ 

At Cowes, Mr. George Parke, son of 
Lieutenant P. agent for transports at thi 
place. 

At Purbrook, Captain T. Hawker, of the 
royal navy. 

WILTSHIRE, 

Fonthill house, the furniture of which wa 
a short time ago sold, is about to be pulled 
down and the materials disposed of. It wa 
built, ata great expence, and with much my 
nificence, by the celebrated Mr. Beckiow. 
This seems to be not uncommonly the fate 0! 
splendid structures of a modern date, notwit™ 
standing they so greatly ornament the country. 
Thus it happened with Bubb Doddingtor § 
mansion, in Dorsetshire, with the superd 
house built at Cannons by the Duke of Chat: 
dos, and, since then, with the beautiful res- 
dence of Sir Gregory Page, at Blackheath, (* 
say nothing of Gunnersbury, and many or 
places in the vicinity of London. At sie 
hill, however, the deprivation is less, +“ 
the immense works of the costly acme 
the form of a Gothic abbey, are carryité "S 
ward, and which is to be the successor ae 
hiil house, by the name of roan 
For the completion of this latter bul ” 
both within and without, the a gate 
art, of every kind, are on the grandest Ce 

Married} J. Humphreys, 4+ % 
bury, to Miss Dredge, of Frome. of Wee 

At Weston, Robert Haynes, a4 
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bury-under-the-Plain, to Miss pars 
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daughter of Zachary B. esq. of Belle Vue, 


Bath. 
et Restth, Mr. Henry Griffith, jun. of Bath, 


een. 
qty Devizes, Mrs. Carpenter, relict 
ef Richard C. esq. 

At Bratton, J. Whitaker, esq. 

At Mariborough, Mr. Richard Clark, ser- 
‘gant major of the volunteers of that place. 

' RERKSHIRE. 

Married.] Mr. Charles Pope, of the 
Crown and Thistle inn, Abingdon, to Miss 
Linders, daughter o. Mr. L. ot the Royal 
Oak, Tetsworth. 

Died] At Newbury, in St. Bartholomew's 
hospital, aged 85, Mr. John Brown, who 
many years kept a preparatory school at that 
place, and had to boast that the most learned 
of Newbury had been his pupils —Mr. Rolfe, 
sen.—Mr. Thomas Stephens, late of the Red 
Lion inn, Newbury. He was thrown from 
the top of one of the Bath coaches, and killed 
on the spot. 

SOMERSETSHIRE- 

Married.] At Clifton, John Eld, esq. of 
Scigletord, Staffordshire, to the Hon. Louisa 
S. Sidney Smithe, daughter of the late Right 
Hon. and Rev. Viscount Strangford, and 
sister to h’s Britannic Majesty's envoy ex- 
traordinary and minister plenipotentiary at 
the court of Lisbon. 

At Sodbury, the Rev. Hl. Wintle, of 
Culham, near Abingdon, rector of Somerton, 
to Miss Ann Drayton, of Glocester. 

At Bristol, Richard Helps, esq. of Glo- 
eester, to Catharine, fourth daughter of the 
late Rev. Benjamin Spry. 

At Bath, Mr. T. Edwards, of Bristol, to 
Miss Ball, niece to George Poole, esq.——Mr. 
James Langby, surgeon, to Miss Packer. 

Died.| At Bath, whither he had gone for 
the recovery of his health, aged 6v, the 
Reverend Edmund Goodenougn, vicar of 
Swindon, Wilts, and brother to the Dean of 
Rochester. He was an active and valuaole 
Magistrate for the county of Oxford, during 
his former residence at Broughton Poges, 
and was not less so for the county of Wilts 
atter his removal gu Swindon. He was de- 
Servedly respected and esteemed by a numerou 
tircle of relatives and friends, as possessing 
imaneminent degree the most gentlemanly 
ana prepossessing manners, united with the 
more solid virtues of unaffected piety and 
vatversal benevolence.-<—Mrs. Priddey.— Mrs. 
Hasey.—Lieutenant Colonel Romncy.—Miiss 
Royle, late of Warminster. 

At Chard, Mr. Charles Edwards. 

At Combhay, Mrs Gule. 

AtCranmore Hall, Mrs. Paget, relict of 
Richard Pr. e3g 76. 

At Claverton Farm, Mrs. Macatmick 
“We of Lieutenant General M. and youngest 
Miughter of Lady Jane Buller. 

At Bristol, Mrs. Power, wife of Captain 
“ward D).——Mrs, M. Donoghue, 59, 

anne Davis, €3g. who, tor more than 

wd Y&STS, Was 4 dilizent and faithful agent 
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and land steward to the late and present 
Marquissts of Bath. As a well intormed 
agriculturist, his numerous and very valuable 
communications to the Board of Agriculture, 
and the Bath and West of England Society, 
bear ample testimony. As an arbitrator of 
questions of right, between man and man, 
his judgement and integrity were alwavs 
unquestionable. Asa faithful subject, to the 
interests of his country, none was more zealous. 
Asa husband and Aither, he was truly faithful 
and affectionate. As a fricnd of the social 
virtues, his chearful disposition and suavity 
of manners rendered him a pleasing com- 
panion ; and his integrity and honour claimed 
the steady friendship of all who knew bim, 
As a christian, his regula® and steady ob- 
servance of the great duties of religion was 
eminently conspicuous. In brief, ia the 
general tener of his lite, he acted up to the 
standard of rectitude; and was one of the 
fairest ornaments of human society. His 
remains were entombed in the parish church 
of Horningsham, on the 16th. His noble 
patron, and his brothers (Lords George and 
John Thynne,) accompanied the family of 
the deceased, as mourners. A numerous 
train of tenantry and others, who also attended 
the solemn otsequies, testified, by their de- 
portment, bow much their departed friend 
was beloved in life, and lamented in death. 


DORSETSHIRE. 


Married] At Dorchester, Mr. George 
King, to Miss Bruce, of Bland‘ord. 

At Ansty, Mr. William Dodge, junior, 
of Sherborne, to Miss Priscilla Hall. 

Died] At Sydling, Sir John Smyth, bart. 
63. 
At Blandford, Mrs. Jones, relict of John 
J. esq. and mother o! the wite of Admiral 
Brine, 95.—Mre. Waters, relict of Mr. Fe 
W. junior, solicitor . 

DEVONSHIRE, 

On the evening of the 10th of November 
the middle arch of Honiton oridge, on the 
road from Exeter to Honiton, was carried 
away by the ued of water, and in the course 
of the night the whole of the bridge was 
destroyed. It was of considerable extent, 
200 ieet Jong by 29 wide, lately built at a 
considerable expence, and has not been coa- 
pleted more than six months. | 

Marricd.] At Holsworthy, Lieutenant 
Celonel Lachlan M'Quarie, of the 734 rege 
ment, to Miss E Henrietia Campoeil, third 
daughter of the late John C. esq. of Airds, 
Arg leshire. 

At Ipplepen, the Rev. H. Carne, curate of 
Crediton, to Miss Eviz. Lyde, third daughter 
of Philip L. esq. 

Died.} At Little Fulford, Mrs. Tuck field, 
sister to the late John T. esq. 92.—R- 
Perring, esq. of Modbury. He was returning 
trom Meiabland, when his horse tuok fright, 
and threw him with such violence, that his 

Shoulder was dislocated, his skull fractured, 
and he was otherwise so much bruised, a8 to 
O.ds10R 
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oceasion his death in two days... He wag 
brother to Alderman Perring. 

At Elcot, the infant son of Sir John Ken- 
maway, bart. 

At Heavitree, Miss Pierce, dauchter of 
the late Edward P. esq. of St. Kevern, 
Cornwall, 16. 

At Exeter, Mr. William Sercombe.<-Mr. 
Abraham Merrifield.——Mr Barnaby Lloyd.— 
Mrs. Marshall, relict of the Reverend Joha 
M. many years master of the free grammar 
achool in this city —At the New Lendon Inn, 
the lady of Sir William Langham, bart. 

At Huntsham, William Troyte, esq. miany 
years a magistrate for the county, 74. 

At Totnes, Mr. Richard Brown, near forty 
years parish-clerk of that place, 82, 

CORNWALL. 

Married.}| At~St. Stephen’s, near St. 
Austell, Mr. Thomas Snell, to Miss Grace 
Sneil. 

At St. Hilary, James Borlase, esq. solicitor, 
of Camborne, to Miss Moyle, daughter of 
Richard M. esq. surgeon, of Marazion. 

Died.| At Launceston, Mrs. Cowlard, 
wife of the Reverend William C, 29. 

At Lostwithiel, Mr. William Cutly. 

NORTH BRITAIN. 

Married.) At Barnhill, Captain John 
Eckford, of the Hon. East India Company's 
naval service, to Miss Robina Scott Moncrieff, 
only daughter of Alexander M. of Barnhill esq. 

At Edinburgh, John Ferguson, esq. of 
Stronvar, to Miss Anne Geddes, daughter of 
Robest G. esq. of Cupar, Fife. 

Died.| At Edinburgh, Mrs Charteris, who 
had been in the Edinburgh theatre for more 
than thirty years. She succeeded the much- 
admired Mrs. Webb ; and formany years after 
that actress left this city, was an excellent 
substitute, in Lady Dove, Juliet’s Nurse, 
Deborah Woodcock, Dorcas, Mrs. Bundle, 
&c. &c. 

At Old Aberdeen, in the 32d year of his 
age, Mr. Hugh Stewart, brewer. Possessed 
of the strictest principles of integrity, a good 
understanding, a warm friendly heart, and the 
snost social disposition, his loss will be long 
and sincerely lamented by a numerous and re- 
spectable circle. ‘lhe circumstances of his 
death are of a very melancholy nature. 
About four o'clock in the morning he had gone 
into the brewhouse to superintend the mash- 
ing, and, it is suppused, in reaching for some- 
thing near the boiler, which was fuil of water, 
and boiling strong at the time, awiul to re- 
late, fell into it headlong! Before assistance 
came to him he had recovered himseif, and 
was standing upright, altaough instantly ta- 
ken out, azo medical aid procured, yet he sur- 
vived only about three hours, and these inthe 
most excruciating tortures, which prevented 
him giving any eccount how the dreadful ac- 
chient hoppened. 

At Kingston, near Forfar, John Maxwell, 
at the advanced age of 107. He retained his 
Senses Co the last; and, only a few hours be. 
tore his death, gave directions as to his funeral 
Bie was four times nuwiricd, . 





IRELAND, 


Died.] At Pleasant Vie 
Duquery, widow of Henry Dent 
Sister of the late Righ nfo 
; Sat Hon, 
Hutchinson, secretary of 7 Rey 
FY OF State, and 
to the late Counsellor Duquery mats 
brightest ornaments of the Irie bee" Of th 

_At Clonburrow, county of Dublin, Wy 
Fitagerald, esq. father of Major F 7 
Repository, in Stephen’s-green, The - 
of this respectable old gentleman were 
veyed from Clonburrow to Kilkenn 7 
place of his birth. The great popelas ri 
Major acquired by his Conciliating a 
in the years 1797 and 1798, is gy 
gratefully remembered by all ranks, whi 
was testified by the crowded attendance g 
his father’s funeral to. the place of interment, 
When leaving Carlow, the procession wa 
composed of more than ten thousand persons 
at Kilkenny, it was met by most of the 
respectable inhabitants. 

In Queen’s County, James Bradford, ey, 
agent te the late and present Marquis ¢ 
Lansdown. He had accumulated 100,000, 
and was remarkable for his penurious way ¢ 
living. He used to come to London erey 
year, and his first visit in town was to th 
Marchioness of Donegal. Mr. Bradford wy 
very remarkable for his simplicity of drea, 
which was like a country farmer. He wa 
in his 81st year. 

At Dublin, in the 73d year of his ag, 
much regretted, James Bradfield, esq. of Ste 
Ferry, Norfolk. Mr. B. although not bom 
affluence, was of that active and Industrioa 
disposition, that by great exertions in busines, 
in this country as well as Ireland, (where le 
was the faithful steward upwards of 2 yeas 
to the late Earl of Mountrath and many 
other noblemen,) he acquired a very Sm 
landed estate and considerable fortuné with 
great eredit and distinguished repotate 
Asa mark of affection for his native place, 
has by will endowed a school at ogee 
for the education of 25 poor children. 7 
Susannah Carter, relict of Henry Boye 
esq. of Castlemartin, in the county 2 ma 
and daughter of the late Sir Arthur 
bart 93. She was mother of Henry Carts 
esq. of Belgrave-house, in Leicgste 


DEATHS ABROADs 
At St Petersburgh, Mrs. Aagersteim 


‘John Julius A. esq. 93. 
“es mee Guthrie, M.D. F. a 
and F. $. A. of London and Edinburgh, p™! 
cian to the first and second imperial x 
Noble Cadets in St. Petersburgh, and i 
sellor of state to his imperial majesty 


ssias. acs 
eg ee East Indies, bower 
Francis Lodge Morres, of his pes on , 
regiment of foot, 23. He was Uo gy 
the late Reverend Richard net u 
Clonmeen, in the county of Cot teh 
Role, daughter of Edw. cancer the 
in the county of Clare, esq. 2%" Lord Fraak 
late John Lord Eyre, nephew of igt 
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fort, Baron Galmoye, of the kingdom ef mindful to the comforts, and attentive to the 
Jreland; and on the father’s side also nearly Just complaints, of those under his command ; 

lated to Lord Viscount Mountmorres, Sir ever seeking into, and always anxious to al- 
William and Sir John Morres, fine young leviate, the sufferings of the distressed. Such 
men. He promised to be abright ornament a character could not fail of being beloved 
to his profession and country at large; as a and of being most sincerely regretted by so- 
friend, faithful, affectionate, and generous; ciety in general, and by the noble family, ia 
as an Otficer, brave, humane, and resolute; particular, on whom he reflected sweh credit 
gost studiously attentive to his duty ; ever as a relative. 
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MONTHLY COMMERCIAL REPORT. 


HE herring fishery on the Sussex coast has had a favourable commencement, and 7reat num- 
bers have been taken. 

Immense shoals of herrings have already appeared in Loch Toriden, and along the neighbour- 
ing coast, which promise a most success‘ul fishing. During the fishing on the coast ef 
Cathness, it is understood that upwards of 80,000 barrels of herrings have been taken and 
sured, 

The French have begun to encourage the introduction of Italian manufactured silke into 
that country. Cheese is an article with which Italy supplies France at present. France has 
allowed the exportation of hops to Holland by the ports of Anvers and Weel, on the Meuse; 
as also freestone from the quarries at Andernach and of osiers, on the payment on the lat- 
ter articles of a duty of 5 per cent. 

The French Government has placed the Is!and of Capri under their Custom-house regula- 
tions in the same manner as that of Corsicas ‘Ihey have also subjected the Tunny fishery on 
the coasts of Sardinia to the sume duties as the other French fisheries are liable to. 

A treaty has lately been concluded between the regency of Algiers and the British, by which 
the exclusive right of the trade of the ports of Bona, La Cala, and JI bol, has been ceded to 
the latter, fur the exportation of hides, wool, wax, und 7,300 sanaques of wheat annually. 
The Day ot Alyiers has alsoceded to the English the coral fishery on the coast belonging te 
that regency. 

The Coleraine market is the most extensive and flourishing in Ireland for fine seven-sights 
wide Irish linen. 

It is said that instructions have been sent to the different presidencies in the Fast Indies, to 
implore an additional duty of ten per cent. on neutral vessels trading to all parts of that country 
within the British jurisdiction. ‘This is particularly aimed at the trade carried on by Ame- 
rican ships between the East Indies and America, and eventually with Earope. The Engiish 
East india Company finding it of immediate advantage to suffer the natives of Bengal co dis- 
poscot theircottons, muslins, andsilks, tu stranzers, whose ready money might gotothe govern~ 
ment for taxes, encouraged the merchants of the American States to carry on a brisk Crase te 
that country. It had its advantage, both tothe Company and to the Americans, butt has 
at la® exceeded the moderate bounds which the Con-yany eriginally gave way to, end has 
created, in’some degree, a rivalship with the company in supplying Me European market. ic 
18 Supposed that were it not far this trade to India, ail Scotland would be insufficient ¢o furnisia 
the manufactured cotton wanted in America. The American ships in this trade are ‘rom: 200 
{9 900 tons burden each. They sail in ballast aud take cash to the amount of from 150,000 
fo 300,000 dollars each. 

The tollowing are the average Prices of Navigable Canal Shares, Dock Stuck, Fire Office 

nares, &c. in October, 1807, at the Office uf Mr. Scott, No. 25, New Bridge Street, Black- 
triars London:—Leeds and Liverpool Canal, 1741. per share, ex-dividend of 41. fou the last 
balt year;—Monmouthshire, 90]1.—Grand Junction, 901. to 911. 103. including a hast yearly 
dividend of 11. 10s, per share ;~=Eliesmere, 551. to Sol. ;—Croydon, 551. po Basingstoke, Zi. 
“s.—-Lancaster, 18l.—-Kennet and Avon, 201. subscription, 10s. premium to parj— West 
India Dock Stock, 1491. to 150l—London Dock, 1111. to 1121.—Globe Insurance, 1341, 





An Aceount of the Intports and Exporrs to and from the Island of J AMAICA, from 
the 30th of September, 1805, to the SOth of September, 1806; extracted from te 
Usiciul Return laid before the Honourable House of Assenibly. 
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Flour, Barrels of . 


Bread, Bhds. of 
Barrels of 





Boxes o 
Kegs of 








es 


Fish, Quintalsof . 


Beef, 
Pork, Ditto 


Butter, Firkins 


Lumber, Feet of 


Barrels of 


of 


Staves and Heading 


Shingles, ... 


Corn, Bushelsof . 


Provisions and Lumber from the United States in American Vessel 
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Corn, Meal, and Fiour, Barrels of 








Bread, Barrels of . 





—— Hhds. of 


w—— Barrels of 


— Kegs of 
—— Boxes of 


Fish, Quintals of 


Casks of . 





Corn and Peas, Bushels of 


Kegs of 
Rice, Tierces of 


Lumber, in Feet. 
Staves and Heading 


Shingles . 


Provisions and Lumber from the 


Lad 


Hhds. of 
Bags of . 


Corn, Meal, and Flour, Barrsis of 





Bread, Barrels of 





Kegs of 
Rice, Tierces of 
—— Barrels of 


Fish, Quintals o 


-_ 


Bagsot . 


Corn and Peas, Barrels of . 
Lumber, in Feet . 
Staves and Heading 

















Shingles, ° ° . 
SUGAR. 
To Great Britain, Hhds. of " 
—- lierces of 
pra of 
To Ireland, . Hd. 
- Tierces of 3 
-——— Barrels o! 
To British Plantations, Hhds. of 
—— Tierces of 
— _ Barrels of 








To the United States, Hhds. of 








Tierces of 
Barrels of 





RUM. 
To Great Britain, Puncheons of 





Hhds, ol 


To Ireiand, Puncheons of 
oe Hhis. of 


To Britisn 


Fhantations, 





Puncheons of 
~ Hhds. of 


Tothe U: sited States. Puncheons of . 





Vo the 9p: inish 


ae Hinds. of 


Main, oo of 





Hi! nds. o 


Provisions and Lumber from the British Plantations viz, 
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° 43 
ad 5,630 
635 
. 15,421 6,491 
917 1,009 
‘ 523 a 
316 
; > 166 
104 469 
13 28 
. 117 56 
471,851 298,851 
‘ 175,760 58,700 
ss 89,456 84,000 
156 772 
s, 
) 34 
e ' 8,548 quae 
2,489 1,842 
2,667 1,072 
1 3252 387 
e 1 ' 1 4 1 600 
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° 300 120 
; 45,035 44,956 
° 5,731,415 4,364,618 
6,099,975 8 956,491 
-| 10,533,411 5,896,220 
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MOLASSES. 
To British Plantations, Casks of 
To the United States, Casks of 
GINGER» 
To Great Britain, Bags of . 
— Casks of 
To Ireland, Bags of \ ’ 
nee Casks Of : 
To British Plantations, Bags of 
To the United States, Bags of 
PIMENTO. 
To Great Britain, Bags of . 
— Casks of 
To Ireland, Bags of ° 
——~-—_— Casks of ‘ 
To British Plantations, Bags of 
——— Casks of 
Tothe United States, Bags of 
Casks of 
COFFEE. 
To Great Britain, pounds of 
To Ireland, pounds of P 
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To British Plantations, pounds of 


Tothe United States, pounds of 
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69 
29 


485 
479 
118 
105 
1 
24 


5,196 
319 
131 

16 


to - 


248 
358 


21,094,556 
79,856 
58,323 

644,171 


7 59.55,906 
10,215 
99,020 


9% 
406 


1,663 
580 
118 
105 

3 


981 


18,190 
657 
1$1 

16 
8 

5 
248 
416 


28,450,442 
79,856 
68,558 

699,191 














The Tonnage of Vessels trading to and within the Island of Jamaica for the same Period, was 
as follows, viz. 














TONS, 

From Great Britain and Ireland to Kingston ; ° ° ° ‘ ° 56,131 
From do. do. to the Out-ports ; . ; . 61,301 
From Americato Kingston. . . ; : ° ° ; 42,651 

to the Out-ports ° . ° ‘ : ; : 29,482 
From the Spanish Main to Kingston ° , ° : , 6,618 
one to the Out-ports ° ; 173 
Droggers to Kingston ‘ e i ‘ ; ' : ; . ; 3,408 
~————to the Out-ports . ‘ ° ° ° ° 387 

Vessels trading under the Free-port Act. 

To Kingston ° . ° . e ° = ° m ? ’ 6,483 
To the Out-ports ° » ° e . . . . ° bad ° i, LS 
Total of Tonnage. 

Great Britain and Ireland ‘ Ps ‘ : . ‘ , ‘ : 1 17,438 
America . ° . . . . . - . o . . ‘ ‘s 143 
Spanish Main . j , ‘ ' : ‘ : 6,791 
Droggers ° ° 7 e . . Py ° ° . . ° 3,789 
Vessels under the Free-port Act ees ‘ : ‘ . 7,603 

Grand Total of Tonnage ‘ ° , , ; ° 212,748 











MONTHLY AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


HEAT sowing is nearly finishéd in most situations ; and the favourabie rains which fell 
in the early part of the preceding month, made the strong tilths and clover leys work 
_ In England and Wales, Wheat averages per quarter, 65s. 9d. 5 Oats, 26s. id.; Barley, 
o8s. Lid. 
The winter graim already up, covers the ground wet! with an healthy strong blade. 
. Uhe young and store cattle continue to do well in the after maths and pastures, and by 
‘ng Out of the yards save much fodder. 
Such feeding beasts as were not finished at grass 
turnips, ground corn, hay, and oil cake, or such provender the farmer Can procure. 3 
Ave also been put to turnips, and, in the fen countries coleseed 5 and thrive ano do well. 
On wet commons and low wet pastures, many rotten sheep have been found. ont 
_ There is but little variation in the prices of lean stock, which are in great abundance ia 
Jobver’s hands. Stores and porking pigs sell well. In Smithfield Market, Bee! fetches from 
48. to 4s, Od. per stone of 81b; Mutton, from 4s. to 4s. 6d. 5 Pork, trom os. =o CAL 
Montucy Mag., No. 164. 3X LUTANIC 
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MONTHLY BOTANICAL REPORT. 


FTER an intermission of a year, we are happy to announce anoth 
A tic Botany, in which Dr. Smith favours us ay 1. Amomem paling Of the Bay 
cies introduced by Professor Afzelius from Sierra-Leone, where this learned } 2 Rev tp 
journed some time under the auspices of the company. It is so like to the Amom 7 
pum of Dr. Sims in the first volume of the Annals of Bota - 


na Ny, that at first we thought; 
be the same, it seems however to be very distin¢t, having a much greater adtn a he 


thaceous bractes, and the termination of the filament being quite entire and obtuse whed 
in exscapum is cleft into two sharp pointed teeth. 2. Zingiber Zerumbet. Mr. Rocce by 

judiciously separated the Gingers from the genus Amomum; see his very learned 

the Scitaminez, published in the eighth volume of the Trgnsactions of the Linseas Secon 

‘This natural order was very imperfectly known to Linnzus, who had an Opportunity rm 

ing very few living plants belonging to it; on this account we are very glad to sce D 

Smith so readily embrace every occasién of bringing us acquainted with them. 3. Anis. 
eta rotundifolia, a near relation to Cortusa Gmelini, which in reality, it is here observed, \ 
longs to this genus and not to Cortusa. This is one of Dr. Buchanan's plants gathered i 
Nepal: as is also, 4 Primula denticu/ata which seems to approach P. glutinosa, but 18 a much 
larger plant. 5. Colebrookea oppositifélia. A genus named in honor of Thomas Col 

esq. chief judge of the supreme civil and criminal courts for the natives of Bengal, eminex 
for the pains he has taken respecting the plants of that country. Another plant under the 
same generic name occurs in Donn’s Catalogue, but this Dr. Smith finds to be the Globe 
of Linnzus. The striking essential character of Colebrookea consists in the teeth of th 
calyx, which grow out after flowering into long feathery awns; a still more singular pari. 
cularity is a single solitary seed in a Didynamious plant. This shrub was also gathered ty 
Dr. Buchanan in Nepal. 

The Botanical Magazine for the last month contains: 1. Wachendorfia thyrsiflora, The very 
species from which Professor Burman formed his generic character, and one of the mat 
stately plants among the Cape bulbs, when in full vigour. It is remarked here to be now 
¢ummon in our greenhouses, and to thrive there with very little care. We have howere 
very rarely seen it in flower, and never in that perfection, as described by Burman. This 
may perhaps be owing to its not being sufficiently supplied with water, during the growth of 
the flowering stem, of which Burman remarks it is so greedy, as to induce him to believe that 
it must naturally grow in wet places. 2%. Morzea ciliata B. a blue flowered variety of ont be 
fore puolisheo No. 1012. 3. Helonias /utea, the Veratrum luteum of Linnaus. The fov- 
ers however are white, and only like many others, turn yellow when dried. 4. Ophiopogos 
japonicus; the Convallaria japonica of former botanists. We have no doubt but that this 
plant forms a genus totally different from Convallaria. Why the Japanese call it snake 
beard, or what sort of beards the serpents of Japan wear, Kampfer has not informed us, ot 
we might have been enabled to judge with how much propriety Mr. Gawler has adopte! # 
whimsical a name. 5. Echites suberecta 8. We suspect, but have not the means of deter 
mining. that this is a different species from E. suberecta of Jacquin. 6 Polygonum crispalam 
supposed by Dr. Sims to bea mere variety of Atraphaxis spinosa of Linnzus, but has all the 
characters of a Polygonum, and is the same perhaps as frutescens, but Dr. Sims thinks enn 
than one species have been confounded under this title, and therefore gives this a new spe 
cific nome, leaving that of frutescens for the one described by l’Heretier. 7. A quarto plate, 
a beautiru! figure of Melia Azedarach. Dr. Sims, contrary to the opinion of Professor Swart 
believes this and the semperwirens to be the Same. Perhaps the Syrian plant may be em 
but if so, this seems to have been the species described by Linnzus in his Flora Zeylanict, 
under the name here given. | 

In the Botanist’s Repository, we find: 1. Broussonnetia papyrefa or the Paper Mu ay 
a plant long known in our garcens, but which has not till of late years begun to bear Irv 
The writer in this work remarks, that it neither belongs to the same class or order as ally 
rus. Both, however, do belong to the same order (tetrandria); and many plants, — a 
congeners, Cannot in the artificial system be properly arranged under the annie ONS and it 
perfection in the system, which no one was more sensible of than Linnzus h-mself, ats 
such cases for the most part made his system give way to nature. ‘The single aude 
of the male and female flowers being on distinct trees would not have induced the nt 
tanists to have separated this genus from Morus: there is the greatest affinity ea -— 

two; indeed the only generic differences we can perceive are that Broussonetia has the 
ments o! the calyx subulate and only one style and a single seed, whereas a how 
former ovate and obtuse, a double style, and the rudiments of two seeds, one of w . 
ever always proves abortive. These differences are perhaps sufficient to separate the een 
a natural system, where no inconvenience would arise from it, as they would still « than * 
together, but it would have been much better to have kept them in the same genus, 


have thus forcibly diviced them into different classes. 6 Previdendum etty ne re beet 
eongeneres separentar’ 2. Gnephalium grandifioum. It appears to Us chat there the plat 
good deal of coniusion made between grandjlorum and fiuticans; if we mistake Doty Dt 
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here given was the original fruticans of Linnzus, and so Thunberg understood it, but Will- 
denow has judged otherwise, and has made this the grandiflorum and the grandiflorum of Thun- 
berg his fruticams. We wish some one who has access tu the Linnean herbarium would de- 
termine these plants. 3. Pontederia dilatata; first described and figured in Symes's Embassy 
to Ava, if it be really distinct from Aastata, 4 Gardenia radicans, with a double flower. 
5. Oxylobium cordifulium A new genus among the numerous race of papilionaceous plants of 
New Holland. It comes nearest to Gompholobium, but the legumen is sharp pointed, from 
which circumstance its name has been given (foe AcGog). It is a pretty little shrub, almost 
constantly in flower, and ripens its seeds very readily with us, but has rather a rigid rough 
& 
In Paradisus Londinensis we have, 1. Pancratium sey/anicum of Linnaeus here called ticra- 
orem, a very apposite name, but we have repeatedly borne our testimony against changing 
established names. This rare plant is trom the collection of Thomas Evans, esq. of Stepney. 
®, Magnolia gracilis, the tomentosa of Thunberg, Kobus of Kaempfer, according to Mr. Salise 
bury ; but Thunberg describes this plant as having white flowers, whereas it is represented 
here with purple, and does not strike us as materially different from the Magnolia purpurea of 
Curtis's Magazine. 3. Bouvardia triphylla: the Houstonia coccinea of our nurserymen, but 
which Mr. Salisbury has very satisfactorily shown not to belong either to Houstonia or Ixora, 
to which last it had been referred by Jacquin and Cavanilles. Jt is named in honour of 
Dr. Charles Bouvard, superintendant of the Jardin Royal, at Paris, in the infancy of that 
establishment. 

The English Botany for last mogth, except Lichens and Confervas, contains nothing but 
four species of willow. 1. Salix fragilis. . Russelliana. 3. arenariae 4 glauca; of 
which the second is a new species. Notuing can ve more grateful to tne botanist, than to 
receive a satisfactory explanation of such large and difficult genera: when Dr. Sith shall 
have gone through the English species, we apprehend that it will be no very aifficult task 
to complete the description of the genus, as far, at least, as respects the European species, 
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NATURALIST’s MONTHLY REPORT. 


See Winter comes to rule the varied year, 
Sullen and sad, with a’! his rising train ; 
Vapours, and clouds, and storms. 
ETWIXT the 18th ot Octuber and the 18th of November, the weather has been very 
variable. For some days at first it was unusually hot It then became cloudy and dump. 
Inthe night of Monday, the 26th of October, we had a heavy storm of wind and rain, from 
the south west. On Tuesday, the 2d of November, we had snorher trom the south, whica 
lusted tor three or four hours: during this time the wind was higher than I have almost ever 
fememvered it; and the rain poured down in torrents. On the 12th and 13th we had a very 
severe frost, and, on the latter day, a considerable fall of snow: the wind was in the east, 
from which quarter it continued to blow till the 17th, when it veered to the south-west and 
and the weather became milder and more pleasant. 
_ In my last Report 1 remarked that] believed all the Hirundines had then left us, as at the 
timeor writing the report, I had not seen any of the species :or several days past. On the 24th 
of the same month, however, I saw three swaliows ; but these were the last that | observed, 

October 24. . The white. jasmine ( jasminum officinale ot Linnzus), the whore-flowered 
$age (salvia verticillate), officinal comfrey (symphy/um officinaie), aia meadow ftafiren (Col- 
chicum éxtumnale), continue still in flower. Several of tlic woodbines are now in flower tor 
the second time. 

October 30. This was a warm and delightful day. The bees were flying about io great 
mumbers ; and, in the gardens, I] remarked two or three difterent species of moths, in consi- 
serable abundance, flitting round and alighting upon the arbutus trees, which were full ip 
— Flies of different kinds were also very numerous upon the flowers of the Michaelmas 

alsies, 

The holly is a shrub that usually flowers in or about the month of May. But a variegated 
holly which was removed in the spring, had its flowering checked, and is now in great beau- 
ty. The ivy ts also now in full flower. It seldom indeed happens that these two shrubs are 
= bloom at the same time, although the berries are always (about Chuistmas) ripe logee 

ler. 

November 1. ‘Ihe leaves of the oak and elm are turned dry and brown, and a great many 
of them, but particularly of the elm, are shed. ‘Ihe ash, lime, hascl, ane sysauere Crees 
are nearly all stripped of their tuliage. 

Primroses and polyanthuses have for some days been in flower in the gardens. 

Snipes are returned to the marshes. The Royston crows are also returace, and occasione 


ally ty be seen about the sea sacds in considerable numbers. ; 
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November 10. The Laurustinus (Viburnum tinus), is in flower. 
November 13. Herrings have becn this day caught for the first time the 
The quantity however, has not been such as to give any favourable ho of rr, 
season. ‘Ihe wind was in the east at the time of their arrival on the mone & Very success 
: st ooo 15. The severely cold weather that we have had for the last few days by 
cought several species of wild fowl to our rivers, whi ; 
so early seen. . ’ ch would not otherwise have ber 


November 18. A large elm tree immediately opposite to my wi 
lost its foliage. ¥ OPP y window has not Yet ently 


Hampshire. 
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METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 
Observations on the State of the Weather, from the 25th of October, to t 
November, 1807, inclusive, Two Miles N.W. of St. Pants oo 
Barometer. 


Highest 30.05. Nev. 14. Wind W. 
Lowest 28.90. Nov. 19. Wind N. W. 


On the 10th the 
56 hun- ior stood at 


Thermometer. 


Higheft 54°. Oct. 25 and 26. Winds, W. 
Lowe 28°. Nov. 13, 2, and 23. Wing NE. 


( The mercury ws 


as high as 38°. in the 

G dredth 29.5, and on the re of the ph 

csp — next day, at the Greateft : i 
> 


variation in of an h et wag | Vatiation in ¢ 10°. and at the same how 
24 hours. inch, )84Me Hour, HK Was | 04 hours. on the 2ist it was x 


no higher than only 28°, 
28.94. 


The quantity of rain fallen since our last report, is equal to 5.2 inches in depth. Inthis 
neighbourhood the rains have been frequent, and on the 12th and 19th there were fall 
snow. Here, indeed, the snow has been tr.fling; but in many parts of the country, deeper 
falls of snow were scarcely ever remembered at so early a period of winter. Three or tou 
times the frost has been severe, but it lasted a few hoursonly. On five days the fogs have 
been thick, but not equal to one or two experienced the last month. Many days during tie 
month have been attended with violent winds, and on the coast much damage has bem 
done to shipping ; several vessels have gone to the bottom, and a great number of valuable 
lives have been lost, ‘ ?; 

The comet is still visible, and may be seen in the constellation Lyra. The averag= height 


of the thermometer for the month is rather more than 40%, and that of the barumeter 2?.01 
inches, 





‘Lo the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


I WROTE to say that from the proximity of the moon, and the quantity of clouds and 
vapour, I have nut seen the comet since Sunday the 15th, when I found it with difficulty, 
till this evening. | 

I have now tound it without any difficulty (8 P. M.) about 2° nearly perpendicularly below 
@Lyra. Train clear, and of a silver brightness, nearly pointed to the zenith: about 
1° hin length, and about 30’ broad ; denser than I have seen it any time since this month de 
gan, and orighter. As it borders so nearly on the milky way, it will be for twoor three aye 
somewhat obscured in passing it, by the resemblance of the light. vere 

It is just in the position which above three weeks back I had marked on the celestial '°™' 
and I flatter myself it will confirm my conjecture, and be considerably longer, and yet mers 
conspicuous. 


Greatly too much was allowed, by some inadvertence, for its progress in right ascension #04 
declination in torty-eight hours. che right 
It is almost needless to observe, that the perihelion above noted will give neatly ? 
ascension and declination. I ¢xpect the declination is now nearly at its maximum. . 
_ Itis also obvious thot the comet, being within about 2° of the circle of perpetual ay 

tion, only sets for a very short time, and rises with very little diiterence of azimuth {rom 
setting. Beiore sun-rise it must now be very beautiful. Your's, on 
Troston, Fridey night, Nov. 20, 1¢07. C. 


_— 





ERRATA. 
No. 164, paze 364, for Elves, read Ells. 


End of the fifth line trom the bottom of page 347, read Reman writer 





